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<p Facaprsuen leet Mail Samples for Top Market Bids 
ce LANGENBERG BROS. GRAIN CO. ||" ver 
Business Sake GRAIN and HAY Seed Company 
Communicate We Solicit Your Consignments RE WEALIC EE tiie 


St. Louis New Orleans 


poe LOIS SEED OO.__| | J. A. BENSON COMPANY 
GRASS | SEEDS FIELD | Receivers and Shippers 


BUYERS ‘ CHICAGO __ SELLERS HAY, STRAW, GRAIN AND MILL FEEDS 


Ask for Samples _ Mail Samplro.tou Hide Room 904 


TIMOTHY, CLOVERS, ALSIKE, ALFALFA, MILLETS, RED- 
TOP, BLUEGRASS, SEED GRAIN, GRAIN BAGS, Etc. P Gata Telegraph Bldg. _ CHICAGO, ILL. 
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CACHE SERVICE 
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ON | 


COURTEEN SEED CO. 


Specialize in all 


GRASS AND FIELD SEEDS 


SHIPPERS. Send Samples for Bid. 
BUYERS. Ask for samples and prices. 
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KILLS MOTHS 


Try it—our expense Moths and-the Weevil have been unusually destructive this year and 
y Pp : this has further emphasized how thoroughly ENOZ SPECIAL MOTH 

if not satisfactory LIQUID protects elevators and flour mills from insect ravages. .It —° jf ' 
i instantly kills moths and the Weevil without the slightest possibility 


Enoz Chemical Co. (AEGT-10) 
705-7 No. Wells St., Chicago. 


Ship me 5 gallons Enoz Special Moth Liquid 
with one Enoz Baby Fountain Spray. I will use 
jt freely. If it does not meet all your claims, I 
will return it and pay you nothing. If it does 
meet your claims, I will pay for the 5 gallons 
Enoz and Spray $20. F.0O.B. Chicago. 


ee ea re) f in J ury to operat or or eq ulpment ‘ : | 


You can safely follow the lead of hundreds of leading millers and 
elevator men all over the Country and use ENOZ. 


Write for our new illustrated 
booklet on mill and elevator ' 
infestion and control. It’s Free. 


- 


—yempe RATFINIS SS see 


RAT FINIS is all that the name implies. It is a thoroughly efficient | 
poison in paste form, and contains unusually enticing bait. Compounded 

to eliminate odor if the animal expires in locations difficult to reach. How- 

ever, invariably after eating Rat Finis they die in the open. 


ENOZ CHEMICAL CO., "105-7 No. Wells St., 
New York Office, Fidelity Bldg., 429 6th Ave. 


AVES ES es eae Roane alae ac Ne eno ete 4 eee eg kt 
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Enoz Chemical Co. (AEGT-10) 
705-7 No. Wells St., Chicago. 


Ship me 6 cans RAT FINIS. I will give it a 
thorough trial. If not satisfactory I will return 
remainder to you-and pay you nothing. If it 
does meet your claims I will pay for the 6 cans 
$5.00.. F, O. B. Chicago. 


CHICAGO 


pert isas Os Car har vent | ene Pekar ct 


Where to Stop in Minneapolis | : 


THE CURTIS HOTEL 


Tenth St., 8rd to 4th Aves., MINNEAPOLIS, U.S. A. 
Six Blocks From the Chamber of Commerce. 


Every Room an Outside Room. Every Room with Private Bath. 


This Hotel Caters to the Grain and Milling © 
Trade—Especially Suited to Conventions 
Average rate for room and bath—$2.50 single—$3.50 double. © 


Entertaining programs are rendered daily during luncheon and dinner hour on the great pipe 
organ in main restaurant by Dr. Frederic Tristram Egener. Orchestra music daily during dinner hour. 


One whole city block of beautiful lobbies, ball rooms, billiard rooms, chocolate shop, beauty shop, 
barber shop, tailor shop, physical culture and bath department, cigar and news stands, delicatessen 


shop, etc., are operated in this hotel for the convenience and entertainment of our guests. : 


Since 1893—28 Years Manufacturers of Scales 


COLUMBIA MOTOR TRUCK SCALES 
Are the BEST—“SAVE REPAIR BILLS” 


Because they are easy to build, simple in construction, well made 
and retain their accuracy longer than any scale on the market. 


COLUMBIA SCALES are being used by practically every feed, 


coal, ice and material dealer in Chicago. 
THERE MUST BE A GOOD REASON 


COLUMBIA SCALE COMPANY 


-F. Beuckman & Son, Props. 
Telephone Albany 4 


Columbia Motor Truck Scale 2437-43 N. Crawford Avenue CHICAGO, ILLINOIS . 


installed at the large plant of the Save money and send for list of our guaranteed rebuilt scales. All makes and capacities. Tell us 


i - what you want. Let us repair your scales—any make, We also carry parts. Finest equipment 
Western Feed Manufacturers, Inc., Chicago j for seale work in Chicago. , fies 
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“Western” Pitless Sheller 


: WHY EXPERIMENT? a 
= 2 « = 

2 = 

= Good grain elevator machinery, that is to say, the serviceable kind, = 

= does not come by chance. It cannot be chosen at random as one = 

z would pick mushrooms but must be selected with care and discrim- = 

= ination. Good machinery is made in our plant because of the use of 1 

= proper materials and because skilled mechanics have labored con- = | 
s tinuously to improve the standard of excellence of grain elevator ES | 
== ' KS 

pe machinery. For years the name ra | 
z | | 
= has stood for superior quality of material and expert workmanship = | | 
= and in these times when economy must govern in the operation of = i 
= the plant, and durability in its machinery, the prestige of a name 
= that has stood the test of years is a guarantee to the buyer both of = 
= value and satisfaction. = | 
Dy Why experiment when buying your grain elevator machinery? = ) 
= We have everything for elevator or mill = | 
5 Send for general catalog No. 27 = 

= os 

= DECATUR -- “ ILLINOIS =| 
= x | 
Dy KA | 
= . 
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“Western” Gyrating Cleaner 
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Barnard’s Six-Roller or 


Three-Pair-High Feed Mill 


Prepare Now to Handle Your Portion 
of This Years’ Enormous Feed Business 


Unquestionable, a large portion of this year’s 
big corn crop will be ground into feed—if you 
are not prepared to handle your share of it, 
now is a good time to install the proper 
machinery. 


We manufacture a full and complete line of 
Corn Shellers and Cleaners, two, three, four 
and six roller Feed Mills; Feed Screens, Meal 
Sifters, etc. Every machine possesses fea- 
tures that are valuable assets—features that 
are not found in other machines of the same 
type. 

Barnard’s Six-Roller or Three-Pair-High 
Feed Mill, illustrated above, is designed to 
meet all requirements where large capacity and 
fine grinding is desired. It is especially adapt- 
ed for grinding feed, table corn meal, pearl 
meal, linseed meal, rye or barley. 


In operation, the reduction is gradual. The 
stock, after being fed through the feeder is 
partly reduced on the first pair of rolls having 
coarse corrugations. A further reduction is 


made on the second or center pair of rolls hav- 
ing finer corrugations. It is then delivered to 
the last pair of rolls with still finer corruga- 
tions, where the finishing reduction is made. 


This operation gives you three grindings, 
but if at any time two reductions only are de- 
sired either pair of rolls can be thrown apart 
far enough to allow the material to pass 
through without being reduced. 


All adjustments are simple and efficient. 
One movement of a lever attached to a rod 
connecting the eccentric shaft of each pair of 
rolls, throws all three pairs of rolls apart at 
one time. Or, if desired, can be equipped with 
a separate lever for throwing each pair of rolls 
apart independently. Coil steel springs per- 
mit the rolls to yield in case nails, screws or 
other hard substances are accidently fed in 
with the product to be ground. 


These mills are driven with either an all-belt 


drive or a belt on fast and gears on slow side. 
Above cut shows a belt and gear drive mill. 


Special Bulletin No. 5-M illustrates our complete line; write for it 
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MILL BUILDERS AND 
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The Mark of Quality 


Conveying and Power Transmitting Machinery 


FOR THE LARGE AND SMALL ELEVATOR AND MILL 
Endurance is the Test of Quality 
WELLER MADE EQUIPMENT STANDS THE TEST 


Plant of the 
Southwestern 
Milling Co., 
Kansas City, 


Equipped With 
Weller-Made 
Elevating and 
Conveying 


Kansas Machinery 


Most of the large and a great number of the small elevators and mills built in the past thirty years are equipped with Weller- 
Made Machinery— it is a matter of pride with us that many of our customers who, when starting, bought of us, when they were 
ready to expand specified for equipment made by Weller. 


We design and make a complete line of Elevating, Conveying and Power Transmitting Machinery adapted to the handling 
of Grain, Coal, Etc. 


You are invited to correspond with us about your equipment needs. Our engineering department is able to render most 
satisfactory service with layouts and suggestions and to carry out your wishes. 


Catalogue “M’’ Grain Elevators—Sent on Request. 


WELLER TRUCK AND WAGON DUMP 


Can be installed in any elevator. 


> \-__ 4°78 eal Ronee 

Does not require the services of an oy f 

expert; anyone familiar with tools and Fatal 

machinery can build the frame and in- 
stall the lift. 


Once erected it requires very little 
attention. 


All the mechanism is overhead in 
full view of the operator at all times. 


Easily controlled. 


Worm gear on hoisting shaft gives 
positive lock at any point of lift. 


No brakes; no air chambers; no 
hydraulic pumps. 


5 ia a 
too 


Can be attached to line shafting, 
operated by motor, gas engine or 
arranged for hand power. 


WRITE FOR INFORMATION 


WELLER MFG. CO. 


Main Office and Works, 1820 to 1856 N. Kostner Ave. CHICAGO, ILL. 


BRANCHES 
NEW YORK BOSTON BALTIMORE PITTSBURGH SALT LAKE CITY SAN FRANCISCO 
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Indianapolis—Your Market 


Indianapolis is known as the largest inland railroad city in the country and is the 
natural destination for shipments of grain from Indiana, Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, 


Wisconsin and states adjoining. 


Its geographical 
location together 
with its railroads 
radiating to all 
sections of the 
country, makes it 
a logical outlet and 
distributing point 
to the East, South 
and Southeast. 


These splendid 
railroad facilities 
assure quick handl- 
ing of shipments 
with prompt re- 
turns on same. 


Indianapolis also 
takes a natural 


The Indianapolis Board of Trade 


pride in having the 
largest corn mills 
in the country 
which, together 
with its flour mills 
and vast array of 
manufacturing 
industries, creates 
an exceedingly 
large local con- 
sumption of wheat, 
corn, oats, rye and 
hay annually. 


This local and 
foreign demand 
makes for top 
prices on all ship- 
ments. 


The market’s adequate weighing facilities, its efficient inspection department, and 
increased elevator storage and drying equipment makes Indianapolis more and more 
important each season as a market for shippers and buyers of grain, hay and feeds. 


Route your grain and hay to any of the following firms, all devoted to your interests 


and all members of the 


INDIANAPOLIS BOARD OF TRADE 


ANDERSON & MERCER, Grain Commission 
BINGHAM-HEWETT-SCHOLL CO., Grain Merchants 
BERT A. BOYD GRAIN CO., Grain Commission 
CLEVELAND GRAIN & MILLING CO., Grain Com- 


mission 


THE EARLY & DANIEL CO., Grain Commission 
Merchants and Buyers 


P. M. GALE GRAIN CO., Grain, Feed 
HEINMILLER GRAIN CO., Receivers and Shippers 
HAYWARD-RICH GRAIN CO., Commission, Brokerage 


FRANK A. WITT, Grain Commission and Brokerage 
LAMSON BROS. & CO., Grain, Seeds 
McCARDLE-BLACK CO., Grain Merchants 

CARL D. MENZIE GRAIN & BROKERAGE CO., 


Brokers and Grain Commission 


MUTUAL HAY & GRAIN CO., Hay and Grain. 


STEINHART GRAIN COMPANY, Grain Commission 
SWAN GRAIN CO., Wheat, Corn, Oats, Rye. 


URMSTON ELEVATOR CO., Grain Commission 
H. E. KINNEY GRAIN CO., Receivers and Shippers 
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WEBSTER 
GRAIN ELEVATOR 
EQUIPMENT 


Belt Conveyor 


Tripping Equipment Car Pullers 


When You Specify 
WEBSTER GRAIN ELEVATOR EQUIPMENT 
You May Feel Confident That You 
Are Buying Machinery That Will 


Give Sustained, Efficient Service 
at Low Operating Cost. 
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Factories-Tiffin,O. and Chicago ~ Sales Offices ‘n Principal Cities 
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THE GATEWAY TO THE SOUTH AND EAST 


Has the “square deal” 
plugging system for 


hay. 


Has _ reconsignment 
and transit privileges 
and other favorable 
points which insures 
most successful han- 
dling of grain or hay 


shipments. 


Home of the Cincinnati Grain and Hay Exchange 


Is the terminal point 
for 200,000 miles of 
railways and there- 
fore a convenient 
shipping point for 
the country dealer, 
and local buyers are 
enabled to distribute 
all products quickly 
and to best advan- 
tage. Has weighing 
and inspection serv- 
ice second to none 
and up-to-date grain 
and hay merchants 
constantly safeguard- 
ing their patrons’ in- 
terests. 


Those are just a few of the reasons why you should ship your Grain and 


Hay to Cincinnati. 


firms, all members of the 


Cincinnati Grain & Hay Exchange 


A. BENDER, Flour, Grain and Feeds 
BINGHAM-SCHOLL GRAIN CO., Grain 


Exclusively 


BROUSE-SKIDMORE GRAIN CO., Grain, 


Hay, Feed 


BLUMENTHAL, MAX, Grain and Feed 
THE D. O. CROSS CO., Grain, Hay, Mill 


Feeds 


DE MOLET GRAIN CO., Grain and Hay 


Hay 


SMITH, EDW. A., Receiver and Shipper of Hay 


Ship to any of the following responsible grain and hay 


EARLY & DANIEL CO., Hay, Grain, Feed 
FITZGERALD BROS. CO., Grain and Hay 
GALE GRAIN CO., THE A. C., Grain and 


DAN B. GRANGER & CO., Hay and Grain 
MUTUAL COMMISSION COMPANY, 


Strictly Commission 


THE NUTRITIA PRODUCTS CO., Feeds 
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A TIMELY SUGGESTION 


A MARKET bo take care of your various needs— 


pA PNSATHATATI ATH 


A. MARKET where you may sell your products— 


your wheat, corn, oats, barley, rye, seeds, hay, etc.., 


AIS 


receive the highest price, get the benefit of an excel- 


Q Sa 


lent inspection and weighing service; where the usual 


, 
ug 


SATE 


and final accounting for the property is reduced to a 


Ne 


IY 


minimum— 


A» MARKET where you may buy your require- 


ments in the grain, seed or hay line; or in the form 


Be SAU ie SAT 


of the manufactured goods, flour—wheat or rye— 


corn products of all kinds, oatmeal and malt 


SAT 
FAAS 


products— 


A MARKET where you can place your orders 


for the purchase and sale of ‘‘futures’’, where hedg- 


AVA 


PANS AUNTIE 


and necessary time required for switching, unloading 7 


ing transactions are carefully and promptly executed 


—SUCH A MARKET is 


MILWAUKEE 


And any information you wish will be supplied by 


THE MILWAUKEE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
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| CONVEYING, ELEVATING, _| 
|| POWER TRANSMISSION MACHINERY 
: and 
| COMPLETE GRAIN ELEVATOR EQUIPMENT 
; Including the Well Known 
UNITED STATES CORN SHELLERS 
UNITED STATES GRAIN CLEANERS 
Which are unsurpassed in machines of this character. 
U. S. Quality Best U. S. Prices Lowest 
: THE B. S. CONSTANT MFG. CO. 
BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 
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GRIND CORN FOR PROFIT 


oe 


The Bison Corn and Cob Crusher 


Low price of grain increases the consumption of feeds. Dairymen and _ stock 
raisers are feeding greater quantities of grain and they much prefer to have their 
own grain ground or buy wheat which they know is not full of noxious weed seeds 
which may pollute their land. 


This heavy demand is being met by Elevator men and millers who have in- 
stalled small equipment and grind feed at slack times in the elevator. No need to 
have the elevator help idle—use every moment to advantage. 


A good Corn and Cob Crusher and a Two Pair High Roller Feed Mill will 
serve you abundantly and profitably. Get Bulletins 113-M and 116-M and our 
greatly reduced prices. 


THE WOLF COMPANY 


Mill Building Headquarters 


CHAMBERSBURG, PA. The Wolf ee Feed Mill 


— —— 
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A TRULY MAGNIFICENT 


CLEANING MACHINE 


is this 


“EUREKA” 


More can naturally be expected of it—better 
and more precise separations, both by air and 
sieves—because we provide the mechanical 
means,—features unique, many of them, to 
assist the operator to do exactly what he wishes 
to accomplish. 


When you heara man say: “I can clean my 
grain right now,” you will understand that 
that man bought a “Eureka” Four Sieve Special 
Receiving Separator. 


New Lists now ready 


S. HOWES CoO., Inc. 


EUREKA WORKS 
SILVER CREEK, N. Y. 


European Branch: 64 Mark Lane, London, Eng. 


With the instant Brush Take-down, Brushes can, in four seconds, 
be dropped from one side of the machine. 


r r 1 C Accurate 
in 
In most all sections a part of the grain is being delivered 1 5 MINUTES 
to the grain elevator by Truck. Unless such elevators are 
provided with some means for handling the truck it becomes eT toe Cont te Peek chen 
necessary for the elevator operator to shovel the grain out: an exact gravimetric method of test- 
f th t k x th t Ik d ‘ f ] th t it : . | ing cereals or cereal products for 
te) e€ truck since e truc river reels at 1t 1S a grain moisture and makes test in one- 
man’s place to take aida rg aaa sig Seog for 
————————E aS is etermination, ow n in 
care of his grain. several plants. Pi Mojonnier Moisture Tester Process and 
e . i Apparatus Patented, 
This being a slow Se ead Geant ten oe 
pro osition a truck Built Yor 4 life A jt marview: ” S608 pays for itself through savings effected by 
p = 3 | actual technical control of moisture in all products handled. 
man objects to the | Write for descriptive leaflet 
time lost in this way e © 
of unloading, since Mojonnior Br0s. Co, 
in a day’s haulin = 
y 1g 739 W. Jackson Blvd. Chicago 
the truck man will Sales Branches: New York, Atlanta, St. Louis, Seattl 
. . : ’ anta, . , 
lose quite a little poles 
aioe clears THE RACINE DUSTLESS SEPARATO 
them to call for a | eee 
better means of un- 


loading. The eleva- 
tor man also loses time and holds up other grain while un- 
loading the truck. 


YOUR PROFITS 


CAN BE INCREASED IF 
YOU RUN YOUR GRAIN 
OVER OUR 


There is also more or less trouble caused from the long 
coupled wide bed wagons which are very convenient for the 
farmers to load, but the coupling of such wagons are too 
long to be handled on the ordinary drop dump. This truck 
and wagon dump overcomes all of the above difficulties and 
in addition will handle the standard short coupled wagons. 


Dustless Grain and Seed Separator 


Special Screens for All Kinds 
of Grain 


SPEED Y—PRACTICAL—SAFE Our Machines have probably brought higher grades to more country grain shippers 


than all other makes combined, saving the cost of each Machine many times in a 
season. 


Ee J. McMILLIN Write for prices on the “RACINE” line of grain cleaners 
525 Board of Trade Building, Indianapolis, Indiana | JOHNSON & FIELD MFG. CO., Racine, Wis. 
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FOLWELL-AHLSKOG CO. 


Engineers and Contractors 


Designers and Builders 
OF 
Grain Elevators, Flour Mills, Industrial Plants, and other 
Engineering Works 


Pat 


400,000 BUSHEL ELEVATOR © 


FOR 


Postum Cereal Co. 
Battle Creek, Mich. 


MAKERS OF 
POST TOASTIES, POSTUM CEREAL 
AND GRAPENUTS 


‘sc 9 99 PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD COMPANY ELEVATOR, ERIE, PA. 
There’s A Reason 1,280,000-bushel Concrete Workinghouse and_25,000-bushel Marine 
e Tower. Reinforced Concrete. Latest improvements. Write us for 
Macdonald Engineering Company designs and estimates. 
New York Chicago San Francisco 
90 West St. 53 W. Jackson Blvd. 149 California St. 2051-6 McCORMICK BUILDING, CHICAGO 


LEONARD CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 
37 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago DESIGNERS AND CONSTRUCTORS 51 Maiden Lane, New York, N. Y. 


BUILT IN 1920 MEMPHIS, TENN., PLANT OF THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY WE INVITE YOUR INQUIRIES 


L. A. STINSON 


CONSULTING ENGINEER 


ARE YOU WORRIED 


H. E. GODFREY, Civil Engineer about the condition of that grain in your bins? 
ELEVATORS, MILLS AND WAREHOUSES Let us equip your storage with a 
COMPLETE 
National Life Building Chicavornl Zeleny Thermometer System 
Grain Driers, General Overhauling and Improvements to tell you the exact condition of 
the grain and cut out the worry 
BALLINGER & McALLISTER Over 100 Elevators Equipped 
CONTRACTORS - DESIGNERS | Write tor eae 
Grain Elevators Ear-Corn Plants WESTERN FIRE APPLIANCE WORKS 
COMPLETE 542 South Dearborn Street Chicago 


Locust Street Viaduct Bloomington, Ill. 
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MILLION BUSHEL FIRE PROOF 
RECEIVING ELEVATOR 


FOR 


Washburn-Crosby Company 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
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THE POLK SYSTEM 


All-steel machines for all kinds of 


CIRCULAR CONCRETE CONSTRUCTION 
We contract grain storages, water 


towers and coal pockets. 


Polk-Genung-Polk Company 
521 Occidental Bldg., "Fort Branch, 
indianapolis, Ind. Indiana 


1920 Steel Work for Grain Plants 


Arcady Farms Milling Co., Universal Oats Co., shoe Mig: Co., 
= I Dixon, Ill. Chicago, Ill. 
ales Ware Central Elevator Co., Lyon & Greenleaf Co., 
Murray Elevator, Pittsburgh, Pa. : tin stag Ind, 
Ka J. W. Denio Milling Co., Fe Stock & Sons, 
ealumets Terminal Elevator, Sheridan, Wyo. Milisdate. Mich. 
Chicago, III. New Era Milling Co., lowa Corn Products Co., 
American aMaize Proauers Co., Arkansas City, Kans. Des Moines, lowa 
obey, Ind. 


BLAYLOCK & KNAPP, 
STEEL CONTRACTORS 


Monadnock Block Chicago, IIl. 
Factory 1223-25 Belmont Avenue 


= 


“We have built for many of your friends. 
Eventually we will build for you. Why not now?” 


We Design and Build Elevators, any type of Construction, in any part of the World. 


JAMES STEWART & CO., Inc. 
GRAIN ELEVATOR DEPARTMENT 
Twelfth Floor, Fisher Building 
W. R. SINKS, Manager 


FADE, and SIZES 


es Ter 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


‘0. W. RANDOLPH CO.TOLEDO O. 


The Barnett & Record Company 


GENERAL CONTRACTORS 


Designers and Builders of 


Grain Elevators, Flour Mills and Heavy Structures 


Reinforced Concrete and Steel Ore Dock con- 
structed at Superior, Wisconsin, for the Allouez 
Bay Dock Company. Entirely Fireproof. 


Write for Designs and Estimates 
‘OFFICES: 


Minneapolis, Minn. Duluth, Minn. Fort William, Ontario 


One of the Modern Haises Which Has Made a Record 
for Rapid and Economical Handling 


CONCRETE CENTRAL, BUFFALO, 4,500,000 Bu. 


MONARCH 


Built Elevators 
Assure You 
Economical Design 
First Class Work 
Efficient Operation 


and mnt 
Satisfaction 
Let Us Submit ee LEN 
Designs and Prices ‘ paPimiar sitet ee blab Li | fale 


MONARCH ENGINEERING CO. - - - BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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John S. Metcalf Co. eee 


ENGLAND 
Grain Elevator Engineers 
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— SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA. 
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Cyicaco 


OFFICES 


108 So. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 

54 St. Francois Xaxier St., Montreal, Canada. 
395 Collins St., Melbourne, Australia. 
639 Calle Maipu, Buenos Aires, Argentina. 


COMO SINUS STIs 
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THE WORLD’S LARGEST 
ELEVATORS USE THIS BRUSH 


For sweeping grain cars and elevators, 
the STAR BRUSH has no equal. Made 
of stiff selected fibre, 5 inches long. 
Guaranteed to outwear four or five corn 
brooms and do cleaner and faster work. 
Built on hardwood block 14 inches wide 
and flared to an 18-inch sweep. Largest 
elevators in Minneapolis, Duluth, Port 
Arthur and Ft. William now use this 
brush exclusively. 


; Dia a dozen today. If within sixty days you do not find them entirely 
satisfactory, send them back. We'll pay the transportation charges both ways. 


Price $16.00 per dozen, F. O. B. Minneapolis 
Flour City Brush Company 
422-424 South Fourth Street MINNEAPOLIS 


The “Knickerbocker Cyclone” 


seretet_The Robinnts, tesa Hoc ee be Dust Collector 
BE PREPARED : 


our New Elevator Now 


r facilities are required all over the country 

to go ahead with elevator construction. 
line of work have declined to such an extent 
le to erect a modern GRAIN ELEVATOR 

nt and fireproof qualities at a very reasonable 
r €st imates. 


For Grain Cleaners 
ALL STEEL 


Write for Catalog 

THE SPENCER CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 
Specialists in Grain Elevator Buildin | 

GARRETT BUILDING "BALTIMORE, MD. The Knickerbocker Company Jackson, Mich. 
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Don’t Speculate—Buy Wisely 


There is Only 
ONE Genuine 


Hunylirey 
éleuatuor 


Make no mistake—be sure you in- 
stall the original and genuine 
Humphrey Elevator in your mill, 
elevator or factory. It is proven 
tried and true by 34 years of use. 
It has had paid to it the sincerest 
flattery of being widely imitated. 


Measured by bushels of grain cleaned and the amount of 
Screenings removed, an INVINCIBLE Receiving Separator 
is absolutely indispensable. It is a wise investment. 


The Humphrey, though imitated, 
has never been equalled. With its 
Automatic Stop Device, its Electric 
Silent Chain Drive, and its honest 
material and workmanship through- 
out, renders a satisfying service that 
cannot be duplicated. 


The INVINCIBLE Compound Shake Double Receiving 
Separator. 


The Separator INVINCIBLE 


In use in every country on the face of the globe where 
grain is used. 


Sixteen sizes—Fifty to five-thousand bushels hourly capac- It Is Made Exclusively by the 


ity. 
Humphrey Elevator Co. 
1131 Division Street West, Faribault, Minnesota 


Invincible Grain Cleaner Company 
Silver Creek, N. Y. 


Representatives in Principal Cities 


BALL 
BEARING 


= & 
¥ 


Fairbanks Scales 


eee 


Attrition 
Cost Less per Hour ‘P Mills 


to operate. 
Belt and Motor Driven 
SELF-TRAMMING 


Type Registering Beam 


Gives you authentic print- 
ed records of every load. 
Provides your customers 
with an exact duplicate. 
Adds to the feeling of con- 
fidence between you. Pro- 
tects your profits. In- 
creases your business. 
Can be put on any Fair- 
banks, Wagon, Stock or 
Auto Truck Scale. 


Do Better Grinding 
and More of it. 


The Bauer Belt-Driven Ball-Bearing Attrition Mill 


Accessible Interior. Special Plates furnished for every class 
of grinding. Time and Labor-Saving Devices not found 
on other mills. 


A Simple 
grip of the 
handle prints 
the weight. 


If it’s weighed on a Fairbanks 
there’s no argument. 


Fairbanks, Morse 9G. The 


INCORPORATED CHICAGO 


Ol egal Bar Ne on ee THE BAUER BROS. CO. SEND FOR 
517 Bauer Bldg. CATALOG 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 
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TIME IS MONEY 


When clecfto install the best machine of its 


character em mo elevator you imvite future trouble 


THEREFORE ORDER THE 
Sidney Combined Sheller and Boot 
Without Take-Ups on Boot 


best machine to work on corn im any condi- 


N. & M. CO. Service ELEVATOR 


WITH 


AUTOMATIC 
SAFETY DEVICE 


Wis the upper terminal automatic 


The Trapp Dump 1S stop in operation there is no danger 
of being carried overhead and injured. 


the One Pre-Eminently The weight of the passenger after the 


Successful Dumping System— top floor is reached automatically throws 
Vf... oS a lever, shutting off the power and 
If you send m your order f for this modern high grade 


copuipeencm yeni “ill sg: thes cleat ge taeani eee applying the brake, thereby locking the 


ive circular mailed on request. 


THE PHILIP SMITH MFG. CO. 
SIDNEY, OHIO 


INE, which weludes all the 


the elevator from pit fo cupola. 
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ertection 


to perfection. belt and steps against movement in 
either direction. 


The automatic stop mechanism fur- 
nished with the Nordyke & Marmon 
Company service elevator adds the vital 
feature of safety to the elevator’s other 
excellent qualities of reliability’ and 


utility. 


herontal platform, which 
the front ends of the vehicles 
i The lift-platform is held 
gears—this system abso- 

rf sility ‘al “Binding.” 


or inclmed platforms are used with 
fried out and discarded all imprac- 


aco, during the early experimental 


Send for Service Elevator Circular. 


NorDYKE & MARmon CoMPANY 


Established 1851 


INDIANAPOLIS INDIANA 


Trapp - Gohr - Donovan Praca 


Fela? ee ee AMERICA’S LEADIN G MILL BUILDERS 


THE AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND 


DO YOU KNOW THAT 
65% 


Of all fire losses on mills and elevators oc- 
cur at night? Careful inspection of prop- 
erty before locking up is essential to fire pre- 
vention. 


Millers National Insurance Co., 
of Chicago. 
Western Millers Mutual Fire Ins. Co., 
of Kansas City, Mo 
Ohio Millers Mutual Fire Ins. Co., 
Canton, Ohio. 
Michigan Millers Mutual Fire Ins. Co., 
of Lansing, Mich. 
Grain Dealers National Mutual Fire Ins. Co., 
of Indianapolis, Ind. 
Mill Owners Mutual Fire Ins. Co., 
of Des Moines, Iowa. 
The Millers Mutual Fire Ins. Co., 
of Harrisburg, Pa- 
Texas Millers Mutual Fire Ins. Co., 
of Fort Worth, Texas. 
Pennsylvania Millers Mutual Fire Ins. Co., 
of Wilkes Barre, Pa. 
Millers Mutual Fire Ins. Assn., 
of Alton, Ill. 


Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 


230 E. Ohio Street Chicago, Illinois 
F. F. Burroughs, Eugene Arms, Managers 


For unlimited profits and for greatest efficiency in your mill or elevator, install 


aioe Milling Machinery 


RECEIVING 
SEPARATOR 


This machine will save its cost in 
a short time by removing sticks, 
straws, stones, fine seeds, sand, 
etc., from the grain as it is brought 
to your plant, thereby saving the 
price you would be paying for good, 
elean grain. 


All modern improvements and 
conveniences are incorporated in 
this UNIQUE Machine and it will 
operate efficiently at all times. Op- 
erator can conveniently change 
sieves to suit the product being 
received, 


Motor Driven. Belt Driven if Preferred. 

Here is a machine representing the most efficient feed grinder on the market. 
Its numerous patented improvements assure the owner of MORE and BETTER 
grinding CHEAPER. A UNIQUE Mill will prove a valuable asset to your 
equipment, 


GET OUR CATALOGUES FOR COMPLETE DESCRIPTION 


Robinson Mfg. Co. 


P. O. Box 18 Muncy, Pa. 


The UNIQUE Flour, Feed and Cereal Mill Builders. 


<— OUR LATEST 


Will save you Dollars and 
Trouble. Kankakee Spout 
Patch made to fit 6-7-8-9-10 


inch spout. Made of 16-gauge 


. ,/ 
We manufacture: | hard steel, 12” long. 


Flexible and Bin Spouting. 
Corrugated Siding. $9.00 Per Dozen 
Hog Troughs and Feeders. 


Steck Tanks and Waterers. $5.00 Per Half Dozen 


Send for catalogue. 


Burrell Mfg. and Supply House 
BOX AE 86 KANKAKEE, ILL. 


Make Feed Grinding More Profitable! 


Bowsher’s ‘Combination’ 
Mills do this 


Because their large capacity, 
‘cone-shaped grinders and posi- 
tive self ear feeders are properly 
designed to direct every ounce 
of power energy to the actual 
reduction of the grain. 

Crush and Grind ear corn, 
husked or unhusked, alone or 
mixed with any kind of small 
grain in any desired proportion. 
Reduce the material to any fine- 
3 ness desired for feeding pur- 
poses. 

11 Sizes, 2 to 25 H.P. 

Sold with or without Sacking 
Mill opens like this in six minutes. Elevator. 


The N. P. Bowsher Co., South Bend, Ind. 


A PROFITABLE INVESTMENT 


Every elevator owner is operating to disadvan- 
tage who is trying.to get along without a 


Cyclone Dust Collector 


Do not delay longer but write today for full 
particulars on the installation of our system. 


CYCLONE BLOW PIPE CO. 
2542-52 Twenty-first Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Complete new systems installed on modern 
plans and guaranteed. Old systems remodeled on 
modern lines on most economical plans. Supple- 
mentary systems added where present systems 
are outgrown. Defective systems corrected and 
put in proper working order. 


Voelkel-McLain Company 


General Grain and Seed Merchants 
OUR SPECIALTIES 


Red Rust Proof Oats, Milo Maize, Kaffir, 
Red Top Cane Seed 


Operating PRIDDY ELEVATOR 
Also known as Dazey-Moore Elevator | 


PUBLIC STORAGE, CONSIGNMENTS, COMMISSION 


MEMBERS—tTexas Grain Dealers Assn., Panhandle Grain Dealers Assn., Grain 
Dealers Nat. Assn., Ft. Worth Freight Bureau, Ft. Worth Grain & Cotton Exch. 


Correspondence Solicited 


FT. WORTH : : TEXAS 
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ALF a million dollars worth of well selected stock, con- 

stantly maintained, and an organization keyed up to the 
theory that plant efficiency is measured by the number of orders 
shipped on the day of receipt, accounts for Caldwell service. 


If you need gears, sprockets, transmission machinery, Helicoid Conveyor or 
any of the Caldwell specialties promptly, wire Caldwell, or call up the nearest 
Link-Belt office. You will find Link-Belt Company offices in all principal cities. 


> H. W. CALDWELL & SON CO. 


LINK-BELT COMPANY, OWNER 


CHICAGO, 17th Street and Western Avenue 
Dallas, Texas, 709 Main Street New York, 50 Church Street 


Reliance Construction Company STUDABAKER GRAIN AND 
Furnish Plans, Estimates and Build 
COUNTRY GRAIN ELEVATORS SEED COMPANY 
Our long experience as a builder of elevators insures you an BLUFFTON, INDIANA 


up-to-date house. Write today. 


Board of Trade Building, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. pie haddak So thted i leith F271 SELB LIS, 


CORN and OATS Shippers 
Buy and Sell CLOVER and TIMOTHY Seed under 


purity and germination tests. 
MAIL US SAMPLES 


HESS 


GRAIN DRIERS 
and CONDITIONERS 


Moisture Testers 
and Accessories 
Dockage Sieves and 
Scales 


Our Specialties—Fancy Alfalfa and Soy Beans 


eT) Ir 


= 
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The Day Dust 
Collecting System 


Dust Collectors alone do 
not prevent explosions in 
elevators, but Day Dust 
Collecting Systems do 
when properly installed. 


Emerson Kickers 


Boerner Samplers 


Bucket Testers and 
All Kinds of Sampling 
and Testing 
Apparatus 


Ask for booklets 


Hess Warming and Ventilating Co. 


1210 Tacoma Bldg. Chicago 


For catalog write 


THE DAY COMPANY, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Regular Length, 7 inches 
For Sale at your Dealer. Made in five grades 
Conceded to be the Finest Pencil made for general use. 


EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY, NEW YORK 
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Nisbet Grammer BUFFALO CORN EXCHANGE J. J. Rammacher 
President CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE Vice-President and Treasurer 
Edwin T. Douglass ~ rats Se A cia G. J. Grammer 
Ma in te-Central PAID UP Secretary 
Bess cariraL. 92,000,000.00 2 


Eastern Grain, Mill and Elevator Corporation 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


Grain Merchants—Elevator Operators 


MEMBERS 


i esl saan 9. 
1 Cia IL fie a eae 


WATER FRONT OF THE CONCRETE-CENTRAL ELEVATORS, BUFFALO, N, Y. 


Owners of 


5,000,000 Bushels Elevator Storage Capacit 
All Fire Proof : 
Concrete Elevator Located on Buffalo River. Can unload 


Capacity 2,000,000 Bushels grain from lake vessels, canal boats, or all 
rail cars and load to vessels, canal boats 
Central Elevator and cars via all railroads. 
Capacity 2,500,000 Bushels Po oy ee 
as Largest and fastest all-rail grain transfer 
Iron Elevator elevator at Buffalo. Can unload grain 
Capacity 500,000 Bushels arriving via all railroads. 


No Switching Charges to and from These Elevators 
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You'll Do Bet 


| SOUTHWORTH | 
Lovee & COMPANY 


THE Bee  ““Becun in 8] 


C. A. KING & CO, || GRAIN ~ SEEDS 


TOLEDO, O. 901-903 Second National Bank Building | 
TOLEDO, OHIO 


Born 1846—Still Going 
E. L. SOUTHWORTH 
MEMBERS KENTON D.KEILHOLTZ 
5 Toledo Produce Exchange JOHN W. LUSCOMBE 
Be Friendly Write Occasionally Chicago Board of Trade CHAS. R. KEILHOLTZ 


Buffalo Corn Exchange JOE L. DOERING 


“Try Young” 


H. W. DeVORE & CO. 


TOLEDO, OHIO 


Receivers and Shippers of 
CORN, OATS AND WHEAT 
TOP NOTCH SERVICE 
We Solicit Your Consignments 


GRAIN CONSIGNMENTS | : 
Ts THE YOUNG GRAIN CO. 


1308-9 Second Natl. Bank Bldg. 
Harry Schaub J. W. Young 


O.. Aim A ie S24 SINCE 1887 


Buyers and Sellers of Seeds by Sample 


CLOVER, ALSIKE, TIMOTHY, ALFALFA 


and other Field Seeds 


THE S. W. FLOWER COMPANY 


TOLEDO, OHIO 
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ter in Toledo 


SEND US YOUR DRAFTS 


Collections Promptly Remitted 


THE SECOND NATIONAL BANK 
OF TOLEDO, OHIO 


CAPITAL $1,000,000 SURPLUS AND PROFITS $2,600,000 ASSETS $21,000,000 


The | THE EAST SIDE 
Paddock Hodge Company IRON ELEVATOR COMPANY 


TOLEDO, OHIO 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Toledo’s public elevator, handling all 
grades of grain by vessel, rail or wagon, 


Toledo, Ohio in and out. 


Write. Wire or Phone Us When A practical and convenient storage plant 
ye Want to Trade for handling of your grain: 


THE RAYMOND P. LIPE CO. 


GRAIN AND SEEDS 
TOLEDO, OHIO 


CONSIGNMENTS—FUTURES 


Naat aed Toledo Produce Exchange 
embers: Chicago Board of Trade 


“SEND IT TO ZAHM” 


J. F. ZAHM & COMPANY 
Toledo, Ohio 
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Wwe. N. ECKHARDT. PRESIDENT 
GORDON HANNAH, VicE- PRESIDENT 
EDWIN A. DOERN, SECRETARY 


CHAS. E. SCARRITT, TREASURER 


Pore & Eckuarpt Co. 
: Commission Merchants 
GRAIN and SEEDS 
CHICAGO 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 


We solicit your shipments for Chicago. Whether your 
preference is to CONSIGN or to SELL TO ARRIVE 
the business will always have our personal attention. 


Your orders for future delivery will be carefully executed 


i 
\N 


DES MOINES BOARD OF TRADE 
DES MOINES, IOWA 


Fastest growing grain market in the West 
Unsurpassed facilities for handling grain 


Personnel of membership of the Des Moines Board of Trade 


Anderson, D. L. D. M. Elevator & Grain Co. Pease Hay Commission Co. 
Ankeney Linseed Mfg. Co. Falcon Milling Co. Rumsey & Co. 

Bartz, W. H. & Co. Harper & Sons Sargent & Co. } 
Brewbaker, J. M. Iowa Packing Co. Sargent & Ash Mills 


Brown, Clark Grain Co. 


Rese Iowa Corn Products Co. Sawers Grain Co. 

Re Ree Ga J. C. Lake Grain Co. Stokely Lumber & Grain Co. 
Beaver Valley Milling Co. Lamson Bros. Co. Taylor & Patton Co. 

Cool, E. G. & Co. Marshall Hall Grain Co. Tower, Chas. A. 

Central Iowa Grain Co. McArty & Hall Updike, N. B. 


In the interest of your grain business, get in touch with the above members of the 


Des Moines Board of Trade 
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W. M. RICHARDSON JAS. J. RODGERS 


RICHARDSON BROTHERS 
BROKERS 


and 


Commission Merchants 


Grain Flour Mill Feeds 


The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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W. M. RICHARDSON, W. K. WOOLMAN JOHN D. SHIBE 
President Vice-President Secretary and Treasurer 


PHILADELPHIA EXPORT 
COMPANY 


Grain Flour Feeds Coal 


NA 


EXPORTERS 


THE BOURSE (aus Aten 


Philexco 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Moore-Seaver Grain Co. 
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KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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Receivers and Shippers - Get our Bids to arrive 


Wheat - Corn - Oats - Barley 


Always in the Market 
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GET OUR PRICES AND SAMPLES OF WHEAT 


Chicago Board of Trade 
BRANCH OFF ICE, M ‘ , Kansas City Board of Trade 
Ft. Worth, Texas embers: st Louis Merchants Exchange 
: ’ 


9) 
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Ft. Worth Grain & Cotton Exchange 
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Port Covington Elevator of the Western Md. R. R. at Baltimore, for the enlargement of which contracts 
were awarded on August 30th. The improvements and additions to be made include the doubling of the 
work-house capacity; an extension of the loading gallery by some 260 feet; the construction of Annex No. 
3 and Annex No. 4, providing 54 additional concrete storage bins which will bring the total capacity of Port 
Covington Elevator up to 3,600,000 bushels. It is the aim of the Western Maryland authorities to make 


this house the most efficient elevator in the United States, and the pending additions will insure its being 
the largest export elevator. 


i 
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W. M. BELL W. A. HOTTENSEN R. G. BELL, 


President Vice-President Secretary 


W. M. BELL COMPANY 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


When You Consign Your Grain and Seed to 
Us, Superior Service is Yours Based Upon 
Twenty-five Years Experience. 


Write for Our Market Letter 


Branch Office Traveling Representatives 
FRANK BELL 


ALGONA, IOWA 
A. E. ANDERSON 


% a 


Wire, Phone or Write Us Whenever You For SERVICE that is UNSURPASSED 


Are in the Market for Grain. ; 
consign your 


GRAIN AND SEED 


| 
Our modern elevator is located on tracks | 
| 
| 
i 
: TO 
| 


jointly owned by all rail lines entering Mil- 
waukee, thereby insuring prompt service. 


P. C. KAMM COMPANY 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Milwaukee Grain Commission Co. 
Chamber of Commerce 


MILWAUKEE : - WISCONSIN 


= + 
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Chas. England & Co. 
GRAIN and HAY 


Offices: Elevator: 
Mitchell Building 37th Avenue and Scott St. 
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Receivers and Commission Merchants 


Chamber of Commerce - BALTIMORE 
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A. E. REYNOLDS, President B. F. CRABBS, Vice-President 
T. C. CRABBS, Secretary-Treasurer BENNETT TAYLOR, Vice-President 


Crabbs Reynolds 
Taylor Co. 


CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND. 


—— 


Country Shippers of Grain from Indiana’s 


Most Fertile Corn Belt 
TRACK BUYERS OF CAR LOT GRAIN 


Specialists Dealing in Clover, Timothy 
and allied Field Seeds---car lots or less 


An old, well-established firm, operating a 
chain of elevators and seed cleaning plant, 
furnishing a service which is at your com- 
mand. 


Simonds-Shields-Lonsdale 


Grain Co. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


QUALITY | SERVICE 


King-Wilder 
Grain Co. 


CEDAR RAPIDS, Receivers 
IOWA and shippers 
: of GRAIN 


SANNA: 


NIU LLU 


and vapor. Quotations on request. 


| 


The ELLIS ROTARY DRIER 


Ball Bearing 


= | We illustrate an Ellis Rotary Drier, Type i: specially constructed with automatic feed- 
= ing device, direct drive and adjusting screws for the purpose of quickly and easily changing the rate 
= of flow. The driver is also equipped with a direct connected exhaust fan unit to remove the steam 


The Ellis Drier Gox Roosevelt: Road & Talman Ave., Chicago,U. >) A. 
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PHEN Oliver Evans first used a bucket ele- 
vator for lofting grain, the power was pro- 
duced by a man working a bellows tread. 
A rope attached to the tread was reeved over two 
pulleys on the headshaft of the elevator; the down 
pressure of the tread tightened the rope and turned 
the pulleys, the rope slipping in the sheave when 
the pressure was relieved. This laborious method 
was a long step in advance over former methods, 
which consisted of hauling a sack of grain up by 
a block and tackle, or carrying it up by hand. In 
fact Oliver Evans is the father of all modern grain 
handling and mill- 
ing practices. He 
equipped the first 
automatic mill 
which was located 
in eastern Penn- 
sylvania. It was 
run by water pow- 
er, the transmis- 
sion being by 
wooden gears. The 
grain and milling 
stock was handled 
by elevators and 
screw conveyors, 
ait @ waren Te ELEVATOR DRIVE 
applied to grain handling for the first time. He 
invited his neighbor millers along the Brandywine 
to come and inspect his automatic mill. ' They 
came to scoff, but remained to marvel, all except 
one old Quaker, who looked it all over and then 
went up to the proprietor, exclaiming vehemently, 
“T tell thee, Oliver, it cannot be.’ A short time 
later another miller stepped in to see Mr. Evans. 
He was nowhere about but the mill was grinding 
away merrily. The visitor took one hasty look 
around, saw he was alone, and ran for his life, cer- 
tain that the mill was bewitched. 

Advanced as the Evans’ power transmission was 
over that of his predecessors it was still farther 


OLIVER EVANS’ 


removed from the latest developments, exemplified ~ 


in the Ogden, Utah, elevator of the Sperry Flour 
Company, by Morse Silent Chain Drives. 

The Sperry Flour Company has been in business 
on the West Coast ever since the gold rush. It 
has built innumerable mills and elevators and in 
every stage of its development has been noted for 
its progressive methods, and the ultra-modern 
equipment 
used in its 
pb li ant gs: 
First cost 
is always of 
less consid- 
eration 
‘than ulti- 
mate cost, 
and an en- 
gineer, to 
bid success- 
fully, must 
be prepared 
to demon- 
“strate econ- 
omy of op- 
eration and 
high  effi- 
ciency for 
the life of the plant. The engineering department 
of the company checks carefully every working 
part, so that the equipment of the Ogden plant, 
completed in the fall of 1919, can be taken as be- 
ing as nearly standardized as human frailty and 
prejudice makes possible. In 
the calculation of the Sperry 
engineers, prejudice plays no 
part. Results are tabulated 
from actual performance, and 
the next order is placed ac- 


A MODERN MORSE SILENT CHAIN DRIVE 


cordingly. Atlanta 
The Ogden elevator was de- ar uers 


MORSE CHAIN CO. - 2 A 


signed and constructed by M. C. Couchot, consult- 
ing engineer for the Sperry Flour Company. 
of concrete and steel construction, with a capacity 
cf 700,000 bushels, divided between the bins in the 
head house, which is 52x48 feet on the ground 
plan and 165 feet high, and the eighteen circular 
storage bins, 28 feet 6 inches in diameter and 90 
feet high, with the interstice bins. 

There are two receiving pits for cars. Car pull- 
ers bring the cars into position and power shovels 
empty the grain into the pits. Two belt conveyors 
carry the grain from the pits to the elevator boots; 
two others distribute the grain to the tanks; and 
another pair carry it back to the head house un- 


Te sy 


grades the seeds, taking out the small weed seeds 
from the broken wheat, oats, cheat, etc., so that the 
screenings can be disposed of to the best possible 
advantage. 

The elevator is run by electric power furnished 
by a central station. There are 22 motors ranging 
from five to 40 horsepower. Centralized electric 
control and intercommunication systems are fea- 
tures of the plant. 

The power throughout the plant is carried to the 
conveying machinery by Morse Silent Chain Drives. 
These drives are used on five elevator legs, six belt 
conveyors and one screw conveyor, varying in size 
from 40 horsepower on the main elevator head, to 


NEW ELEVATOR OF THE 


derground. In all there are about 1,200 feet of 
belt conveyors in the plant. 

Grain cleaning is an important part of the rou- 
tine work of the elevator and the house is equipped 
to clean 5,200 bushels of grain an hour. There are 
two 200-bushel Niagara Grain Cleaners and one 
Niagara Clipper, made by the Richmond Manufac- 
turing Company. Practically all the grain received 
passes through the cleaning process before being 
sent to the bins. 

Three scales take care of the elevator weights: 
One 2,000-bushel Fairbanks and two automatic 
seales. All the spouting in the house is metal, and 
there is an air suction at each point where grain 
falls, connected with a dust collection system. In 
addition, there is a screenings separator which 
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SPERRY FLOUR COMPANY AT OGDEN, UTAH 


one horsepower on the screw conveyor. All of the 
drives are on short centers which gives the great- 
est economy in space at points where economy is 
most desired. 

The choice of Morse Drives was the result of a 
thorough trial in the Vallejo and other plants op- 
erated by the company, in which the drives were 
tested under the greatest variety of conditions. In 
all of these tests the superiority of the Morse Drive 
was so thoroughly demonstrated that other trans- 
mission service in the new plant was scarcely con- 
sidered. The conditions under which transmission 
operates in California are about as severe as could 
be expected anywhere. One of the most difficult 
handicaps to ordinary drives is extreme variation 
in humidity. Both rope and belt drives suffer from 
this cause, but Morse Silent 
Chain Drives operate under 
any condition at highest effi- 
ciency. They give dependable 
service always; that is what 
has made them supreme in the 


Pittsburgh transmission field —Advertise- 
San Francisco 
St. Louis ment. 
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JUST LIKE MONEY 


When you are handling seeds, you are handling money. 
Just a little waste cuts into your profits heavily. 


The MONITOR Seed Cleaner, in its different models, does not waste. 


You can regulate its shoe motion to a turn—instantly —a great advantage in 
adjusting shake to the seed. 


You can divide the seed into grades and aspirate each by itself eae pass- 
ing through the machine once. 


You can adjust the inner compensating valves from the outside without stop- 
ping, giving you remarkable control. 


You can handle any seed economically and profitably. 
When you use a MONITOR, you have the highest developed seed cleaner 
in the world. 


Let us send you details. 
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The Midland 


‘levators at Idaho Falls 


Idaho Branch of the Colorado Milling and Elevator Company is Operating with 
Every Prospect of a Prosperous Future 


been smaller in area than many of our west- 
ern states. Those old world nations may have 
been self-supporting in their cereal production with 
an acreage far less than is present, actually or po- 
tentially, in some of our sparsely settled common- 


FF evn a: that have dominated the world have 


wealths, and yet we in the grain trade pay but ‘ 


little attention to the grain output of such states 
in the West, because their yield is such a small pro- 
pertion of that of the country as a whole. Idaho, 
for instance, usually figures in the statistical re- 
ports among “All other states”. And yet Idaho 
raises more wheat than the three Scandinavian 
countries combined; twice as much as Belgium; 
and three times 
as much as the 
Netherlands, and 
still you could 
lose Idaho’s’ en- 
tire population in 
the principal city 
of any of those 
countries. Idaho 
raises over  30,- 
000,000 bushels of 
the principal 
grains and ranks 
among the lead- 
ing -states in 
Clover seed pro- 
duction, to say 
nothing of apples, 
hay and potatoes, _ 
each of which it 
produces far in 
excess of its own 
needs. 

The Colorado 
Milling & Ele- 
vator Company of 
Denver, Colo., 
thought that the 
state needed a 
new elevator. It 
is by no means 
over supplied, and 
the volume of 
grain now grown does’ not begin to measure the 
ultimate yield of the state. Acting on the thought, 
a contract was placed with the Burrell Engineering 
& Construction Company for a modern concrete 
elevator at Idaho Falls. This house was to fulfill 
a two-fold purpose. It would supply a local need 
and provides a profitable investment on its own 
account, and would also help supply the wheat 
needs of the milling company. Idaho wheat takes 
a back seat to that of no state in the Union, and to 
have a dependable reserve is worth much to the 
milling concern, for though the company has many 
elevators and sells large quantities of grain, its 
chief interest is milling. 
| The Idaho Falls house is called the Midland El- 
évators. There is a reason for the plural title, Al- 
though the plant is actually but one building, it is 


designed for two separate and distinct purposes and 
its operations are kept apart. 

The elevator consists of two headhouses separated 
by storage bins. There are four circular bins 20 
feet 6 inches in diameter, and two circular bins 17 
feet 6 inches in diameter. These are all spread 
apart to make room for several interstice bins. The 
bins are 115 feet. in height above the base of rail, 
the circular bins resting on the foundation slab 
while the interstice bins are all overhead above the 
first floor. In all there are 26 bins in the plant. 
Running the full length of the structure is a cup- 
ola 24 feet wide and 12 feet high with a penthouse 
at each end 1714 feet high, giving room for the 
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IDAHO 


elevator heads and the machinery. On the ground 
plan the building is 51 feet 4 inches by 69144 feet, 
and it has a total capacity of 150,000 bushels of 
grain. 

As the plant acts as a transfer house as well as 
a country receiving station, the double working ar- 
rangement is necessary. On the north side of the 
house, next to the tracks of the Oregon Short Line, 
there is accommodation for a car puller, power 
shovel, man-lift, receiving leg and hopper. 

On the south side of the elevator there is a double 
receiving sink for wagon grain; two legs, one for 
receiving and the other for shipping; a Humphrey 
Employes Blevator; hopper scales, ete. 

At each end of the building is a stair well with 
wooden stairs reaching from the ground floor to the 
cupola. At intervals of 14 feet there are landings 


on these stairs with doors leading into the build- 
ing. The entire structure is well supplied with win- 
dows, so that in case of an incipient dust explosion, 
dangerous or destructive pressures would not be 
built up in the house, the windows giving easy 
means of relief. 

The designers of the plant evidently kept in mind 
the lessons learned from recent dust explosions, for 
every precaution has been taken to guard against 
fires or explosions, or to minimize their effect should 
one occur. All of the elevator heads are supplied 
with Buffalo Fans which blow .the dust into the 
dust collectors, and there are vents for the relief 
of pressure at various places of greatest danger. 
The grain re- 
ceived by wagon 
from the rich 
grain ranches ad- 
jacent to Idaho 
Falls, is dumped 
into a double re 
ceiving sink from 
which=-it--rs 
spouted by gravi- 
ity to the boot of 
the receiving leg. 
It is then elevated 
and _ distributed 
by means of a 
spout distribut- 
ing system at the 
head of the house. 

When received 
by the car, the 
grain is shoveled 
into the receiving 
hopper and from 
there is conveyed 
through a 12-inch 
screw conveyor to 
the lofting leg. It 
is elevated and 
distributed by a 
distributing sys 
tem similar to 
that employed on 
the wagon side. 

For shipment, the grain moves by gravity from 
the overhead bins and tanks into a 12-inch screw 
conveyor which carries it to the shipping leg and 
to the shipping bin from whence it is spouted di- 
rect to the cars. 

All the elevators im the house have a capacity 
of 5,000 bushels per hour while the screw conveyors 
carry 2,000 bushels per hour. This gives ample 
flexibility and speed in handling. , 

The power used is electrical, current being re- 
ceived from a central station. A number of motors 
of various sizes are installed, the power being trans- 
mitted through gears or belt drives. 

The principal grains handled are wheat, oats and 


barley, ‘but in addition the plant is equipped te 


deal in flour, seeds and coal. G. A. Fitzpatrick is 
manager of the elevator and he has every reason 


“ant: 
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to anticipate a capacity business for the house 
throughout the season. An extensive warehouse 
adjoins the elevator on the west side, It is one 


story high and built substantially ef native stone, 
This affords ample storage capacity for the supplies 
of flour, feed and seed, a loading platform extend- 
ing its full length, so that farmers need not be 
delayed in getting whatever supplies they desire 
when bringing their grain to market, 

Incidentally the elevator saves the farmers large 
sums of money each year which had been expended 
in sacks. They have taken kindly to bulk handl- 
ing, for, although burlap bags are cheap enough 
now, they have been so high within the past two 
years as to cut seriously into farm profits, 

Idaho is a long way from consuming centers and 
is working under a disadvantage with present 
freight rate levels, but it is hoped that an early 
adjustment of rates will make farming more at- 
tractive in the rich valleys of Idaho and will cause 
a tapid increase in the land put to the plow and 
in the number of farm owners, which the Mid- 
land Elevators will stand ready to serve, 


IN THE VERMONT HILLS 


Farm conditions in northern Vermont differ 
essentially from those in the grain belt, that a wes- 
tern agriculturist would think himself in a foreign 
country if he had to operate under conditions ob- 


so 
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OF THE RICHMOND (VT.) GRAIN COMPANY, INC. 


that 


be 


taining in part of New England. And the 
same might said of the western grain dealer, 
although the difference in his problems would refer 
more to the than to the actual product 
handled or the manner of taking care of them. The 
grain would be familiar for it comes, for the most 
part, from the Central West. 

The of the Richmond Grain Company, 
Inc,, of Richmond, Vt. would be a serviceable plant 
anywhere that grain is handled. It is of brick and 
steel construction with 16 wooden bins having an 
aggregate capacity of 30,444 bushels of grain. But 
the machinery operates in the opposite direction 
from that at western stations, for the bulk of the 
grain in in carloads and is dispensed by 
wagon to the farmers, It is a consumer's elevator, 
not a shipper’s. 

Incoming bulk grain is unloaded into a car dump 
by an automatic power shovel and is conveyed by 
a belt to the elevator boot. It is lofted 
and distributed to the various bins for storage or 
may be sent out in mixed cars. 

Large quantities of grain and feed are also re 
ceived in sacks. These are handled from the cars 
by a chain conveyor which carries them to storage. 
As most of the grain handled is for local consump- 
tion, much. of it is ground into feed before leaving 
the plant. A 100-bushel Unique Attrition Mill does 
the grinding. 

While and feed are the chief interests of 
the company, large quantities of flour, seeds, salt, 
hay and straw are also handled, and there are 
adequate storage facilities to take care of all of 
them. Nor is this all. The company does a con- 
siderable business in farm machinery, and a full 
line of tractors and farm implements suited to Ver- 
mont conditions, is kept in stock. Some of these 
implements are suited only to local 

The company is in excellent hands. 
ardson is president; F. 


farmers 


elevator 


comes 


conveyor 


grain 


conditions. 
F. H. Shep- 
W. Shepardson, vice-presi- 
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dent and secretary, and G. E. Bartlett is treasurer 
and manager. The company has met the needs 
of the community, and the whole neighborhood 
comes to its doors for its supplies. 


REDUCING OVERHEAD 


BY TRAVELER 

It frequently happens that the manager of an 
elevator is hired at a stipulated salary, and pro- 
vision is made in his contract that any extra help 
he may hire must be paid out of his own salary. 
Such a contract was entered into by a manager, 
who, after a time, met with an accident under the 
wheels of a switch engine and lost his arm. After 
recovering from the injury, he found that he was 
still able to fill the position of manager, but was, of 
course, obliged to hire extra help more often than 
before. 

This ate into his salary so fast that he was obliged 
to devise some means of making the extra man pay 
his own way. As an experiment, he purchased a 
light truck and kept the man busy hauling when 
not needed at the elevator. 

Sometimes he hauled grain from the farmers’ 
bins, and this, besides reducing expense, increased 
the receipts of the elevator. At other times, farm- 
ers in a hurry to get their seed wheat cleaned would 
pay him to haul it to the elevator and back, thus en- 
abling them to get it in the ground that much 


sooner, The driver of the truck would of course 
help the manager while the wheat was being 
cleaned. When work at the elevator was slack, the 


truck would be engaged to haul stone for roads 
being repaired in the vicinity. 

There were many other ways in which the truck 
was kept busy, and it soon paid the driver’s wages 
many times over. To-day, the manager’s salary is 
larger as a result of increased receipts at the ele- 
vator, and this, with the earnings of the truck, gives 
him an income which amounts to nearly twice 
what he had before losing his arm. 

This same rule should hold good with the indi- 
vidual operator of an elevator, and enables him to 
hire a regular man so as to get rid of much irk- 
some work, and at the same time materially in- 
erease the receipts at his elevator. 


RECORD MOVEMENT OF GRAIN 
THROUGH COLUMBIA RIVER 
GATEWAY 


The past month has been of more than passing 
notice in the movement of grain through Port- 
land, Ore. and the Columbia River gateway. 
The month of September, 1921, broke every exist- 
ing record for the shipment of wheat by vessel 
with the exportation of 4,730,280 bushels valued at 
$5,665,925. This year’s September grain shipments 
exceeded these of September 1920 almost threefold. 
The record movement is opposite what most dealers 
and farmers expected, as the recently organized 
Northwest Wheat Growers’ Association perfected a 
mammoth pool of 30,000,000 bushels with the inten- 
tions of distributing the shipments throughout the 
entire year. For the last three months the move- 
ment of grain through the Columbia gateway has 
been epochal, 11.355,257 bushels having been ex- 
ported in that time. 

Offerings in the country still continue on a large 
scale and if the selling movement continues un- 
abated there is every likelihood that Pacific Coast 
grain shipping records will be still shattered. Port- 
land now ranks second among wheat shipping ports 
of the West and grain shippers of the Rose City are 
hopeful that when the total for the year is summed 
up that the city may rank in first position. 

Present indications are that this season’s wheat 
crop will be of better quality than ever before. A 
larger quantity of Hard Red wheat was produced 
this year than last year and in most parts of East- 
ern Washington and Oregon shows an increase of 
from 1% to 2% per cent of gluten. The fine grow- 
ing weather this year has allowed the gluten to 
mature properly and consequently it is far above 
average. No trouble is expected this year from 
green flour by Northwestern millers. - 

The first entire bulk shipload of wheat ever to 


Fortieth Year 


move from Portland cleared the first part of Octo- 
ber in the British ship Ashworth for the Kerr, 
Gifford Company.* Slowly but surely the bulk 
method of wheat shipment is gaining ascendency 
over sack transportation and with added facilities 
each year and the farmers of the Northwest of the 
Pacific Coast becoming more familiar with the use 
of elevators, there is every indication that in time 
nearly all exports from the West Coast ports will 
be in bulk. The Gray-Rosenbaum Grain Company 
of Oregon intends to ship all its grain in bulk and 
will strive to move 40,000,000 bushels of wheat 
through Portland the coming year. Already the 
storage elevators are taxed to the limit and addi- 
tional terminal elevators may soon have to be 
erected to take care of the shipments routed via 
the Columbia River gateway. The first steamer 
to earry for the Gray-Rosenbaum interests, the U. 
S. Shipping Board vessel Abercos, departed early in 
October this year with a full cargo of grain for 
Europe. 

Whether vessels calling at Pacific Coast ports of 
the United States shall be called upon to line their 
holds for the carrying of bulk wheat is an import- 
ant question now up for determination at London 
before the marine underwriters and the decision 
is eagerly awaited. Objections have long been made 
that rules now applied to the lining of vessels for 
wheat carrying were far too excessive and most 


‘Pacific Coast grain shippers look for moderated lin- 


ing requirements to issue from the London con- 
ference, if nothing else. If more moderate require- 
ments are forthcoming a material saving in time 
and money will be made to wheat shippers using 
Pacifie ports. 


ANYTHING LIKE THIS IN YOUR 
HOUSE? 


There is a little story from one of the company’s 
field men in a recent issue of Our Paper, published 
by the Grain Dealers Fire Insurance Company, 


A BEARING THAT WAS IN TROUBLE 


that can be read with profit by everyone who is 
connected in any capacity with a grain elevator. 
The field man sent in the accompanying sketch and 
wrote: 

“While making a survey today, I came across a 
bearing that would surely have caused trouble. 
When I went to the basement I heard the old famil- 
iar squeal, and commenced looking for the source of 
it. After some little time I found it in a boot. I 
called the elevator man, and he said ‘Yes, it’s that 
sprocket wheel. It squealed all day yesterday.’ He 
thereupon upended his oil can, and proceeded to give 
the unoffending wheel an oil bath. 

*“T assured him that the trouble was in the boot, 
and upon investigation found that pipe oiler No. 
2 had no cap, and was completely filled with dirt. 
We took off the cover bearing, and found the bear- 
ing too hot to touch. But the worst feature was the 
fact that the bearing cover was packed with dust. 
I do not believe the wheel could have turned an- 
other half day without firing. 

“Tt seems to me that these bearing covers should 
be taken off occasionally and cleaned; also that pipe 
oilers should be regarded with horror. And above 
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all, elevator men should be impressed with the ne- 
cessity of finding the squeal, and not pour oil on the 
handiest piece of machinery. In this case, that 
sprocket wheel had enough oil to last it for 10 
years.” 


MARKETING GARLICKY WHEAT 


Because the presence of garlic or wild onion in 
wheat decreases its market value materially, a 
special study of the problem of marketing wheat so 
tainted has been made by the Bureau of Markets 
and Crop WHstimates, United States Department of 
Agriculture. The purpose of the study was to as- 
certain how such wheat is purchased from pro- 
ducers, as regards grades and prices at the primary 
grain markets of Maryland and the effect, if any, 
on the producer. 

The average garlic content of 47 samples of Mary- 
land wheat taken from wagons, elevators, bins, and 
mills was 40 bulblets to a pound. Millers were 
unanimous in saying that the presence of garlic 
greatly decreased the milling value for a number 
of reasons, such as the greater risks from spoilage, 
the extra cleaning and preparation required for 
milling, the lower flour yields, the greater cost of 
manufacturing, and the lower market value of the 
resultant flour. ; 

Garlic bulbets range in size from that of a ker- 
nel of wheat to that of a pea seed. The greater risk 
of spoilage in garlicky wheat is due to the fermen- 
tative or germinative action in wheat started by 
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New Elevator at Oakland, Calif. 


Western Milling Company Leases New Plant to Farm Bureau Corporation, 


Which Has Already Had Large Receipts 


=y RAIN shipments from the Pacific Coast show 
a volume never even dreamed of before the 
Panama Canal opened. There had been more 
or less trade between the Pacific Northwest and the 
Orient, but new ports and new facilities are meet- 
ing a growing need and have already proved their 
usefulness. The newest of the export elevators on 
the Pacific is the new house belonging to the West- 
ern Milling Company, at Oakland, Calif. 

Oakland is within the San Francisco district and 
plays an important part in the receiving and ship- 
ping activities of the district. In 1920 the receipts 
were 36,265 tons of wheat; 156,455 tons of barley; 
15,268 tons of oats; 18,561 tons of corn; and 80,643 
sacks of beans. California insists on measuring 
grain by tons, to keep up with its reputation of 
doing things on a big scale. The receipts for 1921 
promise to be as large as for 1920 and large quan- 
tities have already passed through the new elevator. 
The house was leased, before completion, by the 
milling company to the California Farm Bureau El- 
evator Corporation, a subsidiary of the state co-op- 
erative society. It was planned, built and equipped 
by the Macdonald Engineering Company of Chicago, 
and so well was the work performed that the com- 
pany was given contracts for the erection of a 
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the absorption of moisture from the garlic bulb- number of country elevators throughout the state 


lets. As this is a slow process, the danger of spoil- 
age is slight where grain is handled or moved fre- 
quently. None of the special cleaners for removing 
the garlic is entirely satisfactory. Some of them 
remove too small a part of the garlic, and some re- 
move altogether too much wheat when removing 
the garlic. 

The difficulties of removing garlic bulblets from 
wheat suggest the importance of its eradication 
from the fields whenever this is possible. If you 
have garlic in your neighborhood, the Department 
of Agriculture will be glad to send suggestions on 
the best way to rid the farms in any section of 
the country of the pest. 


AUSTRALIAN WHEAT POOLS ABOL- 
ISHED 


Though Australian wheat farmers are divided in 
their opinions as to the advantages or disadvantages 
of government control of the marketing of grain, 
the Governments of ‘South Australia and Victoria 
have decided to abolish the pool and revert to the 
open market system of disposing of the wheat crop, 
according to reports received by the Bureau of 
Markets and Crop Estimates. 

The Australian pooling system was inaugurated 
in 1915 with the purpose of meeting the transpor- 
tation difficulties brought about by the war. At 
that time a record crop was about to be harvested 
and the available tonnage was insufficient to trans- 
port it to foreign markets. 


belonging to the society. 

The Oakland elevator has a capacity of 1,250,000 
bushels. The head house is 136 feet in height, while 
the 36.storage bins and 100 interstice bins are ap- 
proximately 100 feet high. There is a two-story 
building, now used as a warehouse, which will be 
extended to five stories and will contain a feed mill. 
A gallery 225 feet in length extends to the dock 
where it meets a transverse gallery 450 feet long, 
at right angles to the first. At the dock a marine 
leg will be installed for handling bulk grain from 
ships and barges. This leg will discharge to the 
gallery conveyor belt which can be reversed to bring 
grain into the elevator. 

There is a slip devoted exclusively to small barges 
which is 90 feet wide and 150 feet long and 10 feet 
deep at low tide. This is for the purpose of ac- 
commodating the barges which are used extensively 
in handling grain from the farms bordering on the 
various rivers. Vessels drawing 25 feet of water 
can be accommodated at the elevator. 

The elevator has two receiving car dumps, with 
an electrically operated car puller which can handle 
20 loaded ears at one time. Clark Power Shovels 
unload a car in 30 minutes, while the loading spout 
is capable of loading a car, without trimming, in 20 
minutes. 

The equipment of the house includes 10 elevator 
legs ranging from 3,000 to 10,000 bushels per hour 
capacity; one Monitor Separator of 3,000 bushels 
capacity; one Prinz & Rau Cleaner of 3,000 bushels; 
and a special barley cleaner and polishing machine 


made by the Huntley Manufacturing Company; a 
Humphrey Employes Elevator; two Fairbanks Hop- 
per Scales of 120,000 pounds capacity. 

All machines are electrically driven, the power 
being furnished from a central station. A trans- 
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FEED MILL AND GALLERY 


fermer house reduces the high voltage current as 
received to 440 volts for the motors and 110 volts 
for lighting. 

The house is equipped with the Day Dust Col- 
lecting System, with four 36-inch Sturtevant Fans 
direct connected to individual motors being part of 
this installation. There is also a Morris Drier of 
1,000 bushels capacity, operated by a steam boiler 
burning oil. 

One warehouse, two stories high, is 180 feet long 
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CONVEYOR GALLERY FROM THE DQCK 


and a smaller one 54 feet long will be devoted to the 
storage of sacked grain. As yet the bulk handling 
system is not generally practiced in California and 
a large proportion of the grain comes from the 
farms in sacks. Where such grain is destined for 
bulk shipment these sacks have to be emptied. As 
it costs over four times as much to handle sacked 
grain than bulk shipments it will not be long be- 
fore economic law forces the use of the latter meth- 
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CAR DUMP AND RAIL YARDS 


od exclusively. The Oakland plant will undoubtedly 
play an important part in bringing about this 
change, and in the meantime is a distinct factor in 
our export trade in grain. 

During the two months of July and August, ex- 
port shipments of wheat and flour were equal to 
98,000,000 bushels, as compared with 67,000,000 
bushels for the same period last year. However, 
the 1920 shipments exceeded those of the present 
year in value. 
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SUPPLYING EUROPE’S NEED 


E. G. Montgomery, chief of the Foodstuffs Divi- 
sion of the Department of Commerce, offers the 
following statement of our shipments of breadstutts 
to Europe this year: 

Wheat (and wheat products calculated as wheat) 
exports continued in large volume for the month of 
July, amounting to a total of 30,000,000 bushels, or 
about four and a half times the pre-war average 
exports for July. Ordinarily the movement of 
United States wheat drops to about minimum in 
February and remains at a low level through July, 
taking a sharp upturn in August, reaching maxi- 
mum in October, and gradually declining again to 
February. For the season beginning July, 1920, 
the upward trend to October and downward trend 
to May was about normal,, but a large increase in 
exports began in April, four months earlier than 
usual, and reached a very high level in June, when 
32,000,000 bushels were exported, almost five times 
pre-war exports for this month. The high exports 
have continued through July. 

Before the war Russia furnished nearly one-half 
the wheat imports of western Europe. The great 
loss of wheat from this source has been largely 
made up by increased production in the Western 
Hemisphere and Australia. The unprecedented 
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COMPARATIVE EXPORTS TO EUROPE 


Exports of wheat (including wheat flour expressed in terms of 
wheat) and total exports of breadstuffs (including meals and flours 
in terms of grain), by’ menths, for _a pre-war period, 1910-1914, and 
for the [2 months ending June 30, 1921. 
takings of wheat during the past three months in- 
dicates that Europe is purchasing its supply earlier 
than usual. Wheat is in a very strong statistical 
position. The European takings of other grains, 
principally corn, has been unusually large since 
last November and for the past two months has 
been about nine times the takings for the same 
months in pre-war years. 


THE U. S. GRAIN GROWERS IN 
MINNESOTA 


A jumbled situation has been created in Min- 
nesota through failure of the plans of the Farmers’ 
Finance Corporation, a subsidiary of the U. S8. 
Grain Growers, Inc. 

After the Minnesota Securities Commission is- 
sued its orders denying the corporation the right 
to sell $750,000 worth of preferred stock, it became 
known that the U. S. Grain Growers, Inc., purposed 
to make the Equity Co-operative Exchange their ex- 
clusive sales agency. This brought forth a storm of 
protest. 

Aroused over the proposed merger of the U. S. 
Grain Growers, Inc., with the Equity, the Minne- 
sota Farm Bureau Federation has sent a statement 
to every county farm bureau in the state and to 
over 50,000 farmers declaring the plan “does not 
merit the farmers’ support nor warrant their in- 
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vestment”. The contract drawn up between the 
U. S. Grain Growers, Inc. and the Equity, says the 
Minnesota Farm Bureau, cannot be of “any prac- 
tical benefit to producers”. 

Reasons for refusal to permit sale of the $750,000 
stock by the Farmers’ Finance Corporation are made 
quite clear in the State Securities Commission’s 
order. The corporation had reported that it issued 
21 shares of no par value stock to the U. S. Grain 
Growers, Inc., a non-stock corporation formed under 
Delaware laws, and that it had also issued 125 shares 
of the preferred stock for $13,900 cash. 

“The applying company,” says the securities com- 
mission, “is a subsidiary of the U. S. Grain Grow- 
ers, Inc., both organizations being the outgrowth of 
a movement which purports to be a co-operative 
movement among the grain-growing farmers. 

“By years of development, the so-called co-opera- 
tive movements in this and other states have come 
to have certain settled features which are deemed 
essential and which are regarded as present in all 
such movements, these features being set forth in 
the co-operative statutes which are now in effect 
in this state. 

“These essential features are not embodied in the 
present organization, which, on the contrary, is a 
closed corporation with unusually broad powers and 
control vested entirely in 21 shares of no par value 
stock, and which organization denies to the pur- 
chase of stock all of the rights and privileges us- 
ually incident to the holders of stock in a co-oper- 
ative organization. 

“The offer and sale of the stock in question in 
connection with the movement represented by the 
U. S. Grain Growers, Inc., and the applying company 
is therefore misleading and deceptive. Its assets 
consisted only of the proceeds from the sale of stock. 
The company had transacted no business and 
showed no profit or loss.” 

“The company has a capital of $100,000,000 of pre- 
ferred stock and 21 shares of no par value common 
stock,” said a statement by F. E. Pearson, secretary 
of the Commission. ‘The name preferred stock is 
a misnomer in this case, as the stock had no sub- 
stantial preference over usual common stock. It is 
not preferred stock, as far as I can see, except in 
name. 

“Further, the stockholder has no right to yote 
and no voice in the management. The entire con- 
trol of the $100,000,000 proposed to be contributed 
by the buyers of preferred stock is in the hands of 
holders of 21 shares of common stock. There is no 
fixed dividend rate and holders of preferred stock 
are denied the right to examine the books or affairs 
of the company unless they own 10 per cent of. the 
outstanding stock—that means farmers owning 
$10,000,000 of stock in small amounts when the en- 
tire capital is subscribed.” 


WHEN TO CUT WHEAT 


In our Spring wheat territory and in Canada 
the period of time intervening between the time 
when the wheat may be cut and the time when it 
must be cut is rather short, not exceeding 10 days, 
and often less than that. According to P. Russell 
Cowan, the Canadian cerealist, the general prac- 
tice of cutting grain on the immature side is fol- 
lowed in western Canada, while farther east the 
grain is allowed to stand until ripe or nearly so. 
The reason for this difference is found in the need 
in the West to avoid rust and frost. 

Wheat, Mr. Cowan proceeds, may be cut when 
more immature than other crops. Wheat cut when 
the kernels are in the late milk to soft dough stage 
and the straw still tinged with green will mature 
in the shock to a certain extent. This may be taken 
advantage of when frost or a rust epidemic is 
feared, but it is not advisable under average con- 
ditions, to cut as early as this. Under western 
conditions, it is usually advisable to cut when the 
grain is in the soft to medium dough stage, but for 
the East the crop may be left until the kernels are 
almost hard, the hard dough to hard stage. In both 
cases, the field will be yellow in general appear- 
ance, although color of straw is not an infallible 
criterion as to when a crop should be cut and 
should not be so regarded. 


Fortieth Year 


KEEPING UP WITH THE COMMUNITY 


The rapid development and change which are still 
operating in many communities in the West are viv- 
idly shown in the growth of the Riverton (Wyo.) 
Hides, Wool & Fur Company, which was organized 
in 1915 with Edwin Wimpenney, president, and 
Clarence Wimpenney, manager. Riverton is on 
the Big Horn River, close to the Shoshone Indian 
Reservation. Previous to the establishment of the 
company the surrounding territory was largely de- 
voted to range stock and sheep raising, while the 
mountainous country yielded a large annual toll of 
furs. There was a considerable business in the 
pelts of these wild and domestic animals (it is 
something of poetic license to call these mountain 
cattle and sheep “domestic animals,” but we will 
let it pass) and the company built an extensive 
warehouse to take care of it. 

Almost immediately there arose a demand for 
space in the warehouse for general storage and 
a retail grain business. These departments were 
added and were followed soon by wholesale grain 
and hay departments. The effect of the war was 
being felt even in western Wyoming and the 
world’s cry for food grain and animal feed was 
being answered. So successful was the general 
farming in the valley that the company saw it was 
permanently established, and last year contracted 
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with the Jones-Hettelsater Construction Company 
of Kansas City for an elevator to take care of the 
business. 

The new house is not large, but it marks a dis- 
tinct step in the growth of the community, The 
elevator is on the Chicago & Northwestern Rail- 
road, and is of frame construction, ironclad. It 
has 11 bins, all overhead, with a total capacity 
of 15,000 bushels, and a receiving and shipping 
capacity of 1,000 bushels per hour. 

After being weighed over a Howe Wagon Scale 
the grain is dumped into the réceiving pit, which 
hoppers direct to a long screw conveyor leading 
through the old warehouse to the elevator boot of 
the receiving leg. It is then cleaned on the No. 178 


_Eureka Double Receiving Separator and elevated 


by the cleaner leg, or is sent direct to storage or 
the shipping bin. A 200-bushel Howe Hopper 
Scale on the first floor takes care of the shipping 
weights. On the first floor also is a Bowsher Feed 
Grinder with a capacity of 40 bushels per hour. 

The power is entirely electric, the current being 
received from a central power plant. One 7%- 
horsepower motor on the first floor drives the 
cleaner, the grinder and the short leg, while a 
5-horsepower motor in the cupola drives the lofter 
leg. Both motors have belt transmission. 

The elevator was finished in time for the new 
crop and it is expected that at least 60,000 bushels 
will be handled through the house the first season, 
with every prospect of increasing the receipts each 
year for some time to come. 


—— 


October 15, 1921 


’ QUARTER century of achievement was cele- 
brated by the Grain Dealers National Asso- 
ciation in the twenty-fifth annual meeting held 
at the Hotel Sherman, Chicago, October 3, 4 and 5. 
The attendance was not up to that of the past two 
years, but the capacity of the Tiger Room, where 
the meetings were held, was tested at every ses- 
sion. About 1,000 were registered in attendance. 

The keynote of the meeting was struck at once 
by President Joseph P. Griffin of the Chicago Board 
ot Trade in his address of welcome. It was sus- 
tained by E. C. Eikenberry in his reply to the wel- 
come and was brought to a climax by Harry F. 
Atwood in his stirring address, the title of which 
contained the dominant feature of all the sessions, 
“Back to the Republic.” It was plainly shown that 
it was a long way back, and the grain dealers sent 
out ‘a clarion. call which should be 
responded to by every business organiza- 
tion in the country. Business must be 
protected from the organized minorities 
working through our legislative bodies 
for their own selfish purposes. Destruc- 
tive forces, led by demagogues, are un- 
dermining not only the economic struc- 
ture which has enabled this country in 
the 150 years of its existence to lead the 
world in progress, but are threaiening 
even the Constitution itself. 

The program throughout the meeting 
was of exceptional strength, and the rec- 
ord of real accomplishment of the con- 
vention was high, as a new constitution 
and by-laws were adopted, more in har- 
mony with the enlarged organization and 
the increased scope of its activities, and 
the trade rules were improved in some 
respects. 

It is a distinct advance, too, that ac- 
ceptable trade rules were adopted for 
the feed trade, the rules to govern feed 
transactions between members and to 
form the basis for arbitration. 

It would be difficult to point to any ad- 
dress or report as the high point of the 
meeting, but certainly the report by R. I. 
Mansfield created as much interest as 
any other. Governor McCray of Indiana 
received a cordial welcome for he was a 
charter member of the Association and 
served as president for three terms. 
There were present, also, four other char- 
ter.members to mark the steps between 
the unorganized and chaotic trade of the 
past and the highly developed efficiency 
of the National organization. The enter- 
tainment provided by the Chicago Board of Trade 
was commented upon most favorably, for rarely 
has a grain convention been treated so lavishly in 
this respect, and the twenty-fifth annual conven- 
tion will long be remembered by all present. 
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The Opening Session 
MM 


The convention was called to order at 10 o’clock 
a.m., with the president, Mr. B. E. Clement, in the 
chair. It opened with congregational singing, led by 
Fred W. Haigh, of Toledo, Ohio, with W. W. Cum- 
mings at the piano, all standing at the end and sing- 
ing ‘‘America.” 

The President: We will now have the Invocation 
by Dr. Henry Seymour Brown, of Chicago. 

Dr. Brown: The blessings of the Lord God be upon 
His land and upon our land. In all of our affairs we 
acknowledge Thee our Father and our God. We thank 
Thee for the precious things of heaven, for the precious 
things of air, for the precious things of the water, for 
the precious things of the mountains, for the precious 
things of the vales and hills and for the precious 
things of the earth, and the fullness thereof; and we 
thank Thee for Thy good will that dwelleth in every 
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bush and in the waving grain. We pray Thy grace 
upon this company of men and the organization they 
represent. May the spirit of brotherhood come upon 
all the machinery of production and transportation; 
that in sympathy and understanding men may work 
together, especially these men who stand between the 
needy world and the fruitful field. God, who doth 
desire to satisfy the desire of every living thing, may 
none of us by our mistakes and by our lack of con- 
science, make ourselves unworthy. We beseach Thee 
that these men may never lose their sense of partner- 
ship with Thee, Thou who has given the seed time and 
harvest, summer and winter, cold and heat, without 
fail. May these men be useful in their fidelity as Thy 
partners and so conduct themselves that Thou shalt 
never be ashamed to be known as their partner; and 
may Thy grace so abide with them that they shall so 
live that on that Great Day, when the Great Word 
shall be given unto us, they shall hear “I was hun- 
gry and I was given food,” and “Inasmuch as ye have 
done unto the least of these, my brethren, ye have 
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We ask it all in His name, whose 
is ours to 


done it unto me.” 
children we are and whose privilege it 
serve, in the name of Jesus. Amen. 

The President: Gentlemen of the convention, before 
proceeding further with the program, I want to urge 
on you all the importance and necessity of filing your 
transportation certificates with the gentleman on the 
outside, who is charged with the responsibility of tak- 
ing them up. 

Immediately on the adjournment of this 
session those of you who have not done this had 
better dosoat once. Some of those who are attending 
the convention are intending to leave tonight, I regret 
to learn, but in order for them to get the half rate 
that will be effective by reason of these certificates, 
these certificates to the number of 350, must be on 
file today. Those of you who leave later will also 
be up against the proposition of being unable to se- 
cure the half rate unless these certificates have been 
filed in the meantime to the total number of 350. 

We will now proceed with the program’and the Ad- 
dress of Welcome will be given by Joseph P. Griffin, 
of Chicago. (Applause.) 


ADDRESS OF WELCOME 


The most important business in this country today 
is agriculture. As you know, the principal prod- 
ucts of agriculture are grain, cotton, hay, live stock, 
and other collateral products. Of these, grain is 
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verily conceded to be the most important, the greatest 
in volume and value. Your business and mine is the 
assembling and distribution of this leading product, of 
this most important industry. Here in Chicago is 
located the hub of this industry, the Chicago Board of 
Trade. The Chicago Board of Trade is recognized as 
the world’s greatest commercial organization and the 
most potential and influential factor in the marketing 
of grain. 

In the name of that great organization, I bring you 
their affectionate greeting. In their behalf, and in 
behalf of the entire city of Chicago, I extend to you 
a hearty and cordial welcome. 

It is our wish that your gathering at this time, 
your twenty-fifth annual meeting, will be productive 
of many beneficial results. It is to be hoped that 
there will be a free interchange of ideas. It is further 
to be hoped, however, that this meeting will be marked 
by unity of effort, by co-operation and by a spirit of 
getting together. I think you will all recognize that 
this is not the time or occasion for dissention or for 

discord. 


The Chicago Board of Trade has had a 
committee which has worked diligently for 
your comfort and for your happiness. First, 
may I extend to you and to your ladies an 
invitation to visit the Board of Trade while 
in the city. Your badges will be the only 
eredentials necessary. Tonight, at the 
Colonial Theatre, the entire house will be 
turned over for your entertainment and 
happiness. Tomorrow the ladies* will be 
taken on an automobile tour, winding up 
with a luncheon at the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel. In the evening of-tomorrow, Tuesday 
evening, there will be given to you gentle- 
men and to your ladies, a dinner at the 
beautiful Drake Hotel, and I urge you all 
to be present. Come as you are, either in 
your business clothes or in your dinner 
jacket, as you may prefer. 

I am going to apologize for reading to 
you from this time forward. Only once or 
twice in my life time, when addressing a 
public body, have I been obliged to refer or 
resort to reading; but I find we have 
enemies who deliberately and intentionally 
misquote what people in my position may 
say. Consequently, while Iam a poor reader, 
if you will bear with me, I will endeavor to 
be brief. 


Price Deflation Is World Wide 


World-wide price deflation has been the 
conspicuous event of the last year. This 
economie upheaval has affected all classes; 
none have escaped its scorching touch; in 
its wake there has followed depression, in- 
activity and great losses. These latter mis- 
fortunes have naturally produced unhappi- 
ness and discontent. Nowhere has this 
been more evidenced than with the farmers. 

That the processes of deflation and liqui- 
dation have wrought havoe with the Amer- 
ican agriculturalist is undeniable; his plight 
is in no respect chargeable to the machinery 
employed to market his products. On the 
contrary, abundant evidence is at hand which 
convincingly demonstrates that the American 
farmer today is the beneficiary of the great- 
est and most efficient- marketing system yet devised. 
Further, all thoughtful persons recognize that this 
awful catastrophe, this depression, was not local, nor 
confined to any single group, but, in fact, was world- 
wide, and embraced all classes, 

This unfortunate economic situation has brought in 
its path great trials and tribulations to the American 
grain trade. In faci, very existence and per- 
manence has been threatened. Measures have been pro- 
jected at national and state legislative centers, which, 
in the event of adoption, would have utterly destroyed 
the existing machinery for marketing grain, without 
providing an adequate substitute. Happily, these 
efforts to destroy legitimate enterprise, this vicious at- 
tempt to coerce legislation, destructive and inimicable 
to the welfare of all of our people, including producers, 
met with disastrous defeat. (Applause.) 

While laws have been enacted at Washington and 
ir several of the states, such measures are purely regu- 
latory. After eight months of searching investigation 
by bodies, in no respect friendly, neither Congress nor 
the states could find any basis to suggest any material 
alteration in the present marketing structure. 

This vindication of our industry is emphasized 
when considered in connection with the fact that last 
January the majority of law makers were undoubtedly 
in favor of our destruction in part, if not in whole. 

Much proposed legislation was nothing less than a 
bold attempt to destroy the present highly competitive 
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marketing system, and substitute in its stead a species 
of monopolistic control. This sinister plan was to be 
sugar-coated and sanctified under the shallow pretense 
that it was a co-operative producers’ movement. In 
plain fact, it was sponsored by an aggregation of self- 
constituted agitators and false prophets who, in self- 
interest, and for personal aggrandizement, were at- 
tempting to capitalize the unhappiness and discontent 
of the farmers. Dissatisfaction was the foundation 
stone upon which they hoped to build, and the attack 
on the marketing system was the smoke screen to excite 
and stimulate the farmer to furnish the sinews of war. 

I would not leave you with the impression that I am 
attacking the good faith of all connected with this 
movement. I realize fully that scores of zealous and 
honest followers were prevailed upon to support the 
leaders. Any personal reference has to do with those 
engaged in legislative activities and in circulation of 
false propaganda. 

The leaders in this movement are in retreat. Despite 
their inexperience and utter lack of marketing knowl- 
edge, they have been exposed as paying themselves 
enormous salaries. The farmer has learned that the 
glowing promises made to enlist his financial support 
are impossible of performance. Without the farmers’ 
money, to be supplied in abundant plenty, this plan 
was foreordained to failure, @nd thus we are now 
witnessing the almost complete collapse of this em- 
bryonic monopoly. 

Our experience at legislative centers clearly demon- 
strates that the country is governed too largely by 
groups, by minority groups. These groups organize 
to demand legislation, municipal, state or national, and 
often obtain it, generally at the expense of the unor- 
ganized. 


Business Must Protect Itself 


the great key stone of our prosperity, is 
The time has come when 


Business, 
organized for business only. 
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it must organize, to take its share in Government, to 
protect itself against class legislation. 

At the state capitals, at the National Capitol, one finds 
the representatives of these minority groups vigorously 
pressing for legislation of benefit to themselves, re- 
gardless of the effect on the rest of the country. These 
groups are not prominent as tax payers. That item 
is left largely to business. Business is not repre- 
sented in these bodies. Business is expected to remain 
at home and bear up against a sea of troubles in an 
endeavor to pay the nation’s bills. 

You do not find organized business at Washington 
or Springfield, trying to get laws to put the school 
teacher or the physician out of existence, or trying to 
pass legislation which will destroy the farmer or some 
other class, for his enrichment. No. The only time 
the business man goes there is when one of these 
minority groups is trying to destroy his business, 
Then he goes in self-defense. 

We, in the grain trade, know what that is, and 
at the last moment we rush down to Washington or 
Springfield and make the best fight we can against 
forces of prejudice and radicalism that seem almost 
unsurmountable. Somehow we keep up hope and get 
through and come home thankful that there remains 
in the country a few—pitifully few—real statesmen 
who are not too willowy before group clamor. 

This is not a businesslike way of fighting for our 
place in the sun, Apparently the time has come when 
business men must organize the political end of busi- 
ness along economical business lines in order to pre- 
serve rights at the minimum of expense and effort. It 
would seem necessary to inject enough business into 
politics to keep politics out of business. 

We of the grain business do not object to being elim- 
inated by competition; but while God gives us breath of 
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life we shall fight any and all attempts to eliminate by 
legislation. (Applause.) 

The wide-spread criticism which was engendered 
threatened complete junking of the grain marketing 
machinery, with the prospect of a theoretical, untried 


substitute that would have meant financial ruin for 
the farmers. 
Congress was prevailed upon to pass _ legislation 


to satisfy this destructive criticism, legislation that pro- 
vides rigorous regulation for the exchanges and which 
eliminates the features to which the critics have ob- 
jected. The grain trade will strive to observe the letter 
of the new law as long as it is judiciously administered. 

The grain trade does not fear new marketing schemes. 
Indeed, it would welcome any marketing method 
superior to the economical system that has been de- 
veloped in the last three-quarters of a century. But the 
economists know that such a substitute, which would 
really serve the farmer as the grain exchanges now 
serve him, is but a remote possibility, despite brave 
words to the contrary. (Great applause.) 

The President: Gentlemen, we have, indeed, enjoyed 
the Address of Welcome by this great Chicagoan and 
we know that we are going to have a great time in the 
midst of a citizenship such as his and in surroundings 
of such splendid hospitality. Mr. E. C. Hikenberry will 
now reply to the Address of Welcome. 


RESPONSE TO THE ADDRESS OF 
WELCOME 

HERE is a welcome to places that are strange and 
Tinere is a welcome home which is more congenial 

and savours less of formality. President Griffin 
has bid us tarry for a few days in a city having dom- 
inant interests in common with each member of this 
Association or with all grain dealers the world around. 
Every business day of the year every man who trades 
in grain keeps open his windows toward Chicago. 
The very name of the city suggests grain; we only 
pronounce the one to think of the other. “Chicago” 
is inseparably connected with “market” and ‘“quota- 
tion” and “Board of Trade’ and “wheat pit’ and 
“options’ and “cash grain” and ‘wire houses” and 
“terminal elevators’ and all in a very important 
way, so Ssignifieant is your importance in the grain 
world that we are about inclined to forgive your 
arrogance on referring to these facts. The trading 
in your market so reflects the play of the forces of 
supply and demand that you make grain prices for the 
world; the seething activities of your grain pits record 
their results in the tape dropping from thousands of 
tickers, which is scanned with interest by men of 
every nation in all climes. 

True, yours is the master market, but you are so 
great and you are so busy and are so conscious of 
your greatness that you sometimes fail to realize 
that around you are numerous little grain worlds and 
that these little worlds are each the center of another 
and similar group. In fine, we may apprise you of the 
fact that here in Chicago you are growing somewhat 
provincial and so we are coming up from the provinces 
to spend with you a few days to jar you out of your 
complacency and to tell you that although we are here 
to talk shop, we can talk something else than shop 
and that before we leave you we may show you some 
real culture. There are among us those who can 
discourse of things intellectual and who may be 
found during the spare moments of their stay in 
communication with the learned doctors of your 
schools and universities, while there are others that 
will introduce you to your own city and will reveal 
to you a Chicago that even you yourselves do not know. 

But every one of us is here to mix with our business 
a little pleasure and each in his own way will find 
his enjoyment and in order that you may help you 
must be “many things to all men,” and at the same 
time you are very likely to be “all things to many 
men.” We like you; you. have ‘done’ us many times, 
now we have come up here to ‘‘do” you and we thank 
you for the privilege so freely extended. 

During the past year, Chicago, or rather the Board 
of Trade of this city, has come into quite a consider- 
able notoriety, favorable and otherwise. The press 
reports, including the Congressional Record, would 
indicate that it is mostly ‘‘otherwise.” 

The gravity of the charges against you will be more 
fully appreciated when it is realized that your offense 
does not consist primarily in a violation of the laws 
that men made but that you are guilty of tampering 
with laws of a higher order and have actually caused 
the law of “supply and demand” to cease to function. 
You, Mr. President, and your fellow conspirators, are 
further charged with the maintenance and dissemina- 
tion of the heresy that for every “buyer” there must 
be a “seller.” 

Accordingly to counteract the violence that you 
would do to economic laws certain wise men deeply 
interested in the welfare of humanity in general and 
‘hemselves having a wholesome respect for institutions 
xf age in particular, have organized to preserve this 
same Jaw of supply and demand. In view of the ma- 
terial results obtained for some of the members of 
these organizations we are presuming that the demon- 
stration has been quite positive and thoroughly con- 
vincing. However, their operation has been somewhat 
disconcerting and has served to alarm the established 
grain trade, Except war and famine there is nothing 
that entails so much misery amongst mankind as a 
rapid and radical decline in commodity prices. , 

The masses rarely seek for the underlying economic 
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causes, but mistaking the register of results for the 
cause endeavor to adjust the register. To attempt to 
alter the passage of time by manipulating the hands 
of the clock is not unknown and is quite as sane. 
The clock is visible; so are the boards of trade. It 
is not a violent stretching of the imagination to con- 
ceive that the machinery of your association is the 
agent producing prices that shrink from day to day 
rather than that it is the agent registering in terms of 
value measure, the results of economic and industrial 
forces. Much unrest and consequent loss might be 
avoided if a conscientious effort were made to educate 
producers and consumers alike to a proper concep- 
tion of some of the fundamental forces underlying 
price expression and price change. 

The outstanding need of the people of this Republic 
is that they might have a pure fountain from which 
they could receive the truth and at the same time 
know that it is the truth. Politics is to-day the bane 
of our people; it is not possible to state the absolute 
truth on any question of general interest and obtain 
from one-half the people an acceptance of the state- 
ment. However wise you may be, however profound 
your knowledge, the American politician will first 
talk you out of countenance and then succeed to be- 
fog the issue and fly-blow your reputation until your 
conclusions are fouled with doubt, until you are 
humiliated beyond measure and are forced to con- 


_clude that while the search for truth may be difficult, 


to secure the acceptance of truth is vastly more dif- 
ficult. 

Every period such as that of the past two years 
produces a spawn of clever demagogues who mobi- 
lize the discontent of the masses and capitalize it to 
the benefit of themselves. The welfare of the com- 
munity is ignored, and the accumulated experience of 
the past is cast aside with utter disregard. Proven 
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methods and reliable processes are thrown into the 
discard and economic vagaries seek supremacy. The 
result is certain to carry disaster but after the pas- 
sing of this democratic vertigo sanity will gradually 
return. But during this period Government finds 
excuse to extend its influence and to inject policies of 
contrel and regulation. Government regulation is not 
usually drastic, but it is annoying and irritating and 
means the constant interference of individuals and bu- 
reaus alike ignorant and inefficient. 

We need more industrial freedom and not less, more 
praise and less abuse of the great business organiza- 
tions which have brought to America her commanding 
place in the commerce of the world. Little men 
would turn our glory into a shame. Virtue cannot be 
legislated into individuals or groups of individuals. 
I doubt the efficiency of laws to this end even though 
they be made a part of our very constitution. Mor- 
ality must come from within and not from without; 
the moral sense of a people must find expression in a 
moral conduct and in social reform spontaneous and 
not forced. We are not reverting to previous stan- 
dards of civilization and mankind occupies to-day 
higher ground than that of yesterday. This may be 
disputed but we are only a few generations from a 
belief in witchcraft and many of us can remember the 
settlement of personal, differences by the duel. But 
legislation has not placed our feet on this higher 
ground, Without government aid and by the initiative 
of the men engaged and by their accumulated ex- 
perience has the traffic in grain come to its present 
degree of efficiency; only by non-interference and the 
friendly attitude of a government that should help 
and not hinder shall this efficiency be heightened. 

Some things the public should know, the economy 
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of the present system of grain marketing should be 
driven in on the mind of consumer and distributor 
alike. It should be done in words as simple as pos- 
sible and should avoid technicalities. You, Mr. Presi- 
dent, have won the admiration of the trade by the 
able and prudent manner in which you have conducted 
the defense of the present system of grain marketing. 
The trade owes to you recognition of your services 
and this is a fitting time to give expression to such 
recognition. The system has abuses, let them be 
eliminated; it may be improved but improvement will 
come from within and not as the application of im- 
practical theory or bureaucratic regulation. 

One of the impressive incidents of my life occurred 
in this city back in the early days of Congressional 
antagonism to boards of trade. One of these Con- 
gressional investigations was imminent and a con- 
ference was in progress, the object of which was to 
formulate a line of defense. All day we deliberated, each 
man with a different plan by which as much of the good 
might be brought to the surface and as much of the 
evil keep beneath the surface as possible. None of 
these plans seemed exactly safe. Finally, Secretary 
Merrill; on whom the burden was eventually to rest, 
stood up in his place to urge that nothing be sup- 
‘pressed, that evil be acknowledged and full statement 
made of how every beneficent system was subject 
to abuse. He urged that the system of marketing 
grain be thoroughly elaborated, that a campaign of 
education be tried first on the investigators and 
through them to the public at large. Then with im- 
pressive earnestness he concluded, “The truth shall 
make us free.” 

You, sir, can follow no other course than that com- 
mended by Secretary Merrill. I believe that every- 
thing that is worth preserving will be saved to the 
trade; its fundamental principles are sound and will 
withstand the assault of political expediency and of 
organizations, that will continually grow less formid- 
able as their unsoundness becomes more apparent. 

There is a vast deal of selfishness in humanity and 
grain dealers are just ordinary humans but the mem- 
bers of this convention will merge their own inter- 
ests in a consideration of the welfare of all the trade 
in all its branches and phases. We thank you for 
this auspicious start and appreciate your generous 
words of welcome. 

We are glad we are here; when we go you may too 
be glad, but between these two happy periods we hope 
to accomplish some things that are quite worth while 
and that will stamp this convention as the greatest 
meeting ever held by the grain trade. ; 

The President: I want to announce now the mem- 
bers of the Resolution Committee, and I wish to say 
to the members of this Committee that the chairman 
wishes to have a meeting immediately on adjournment 
of the morning session.. This meeting will be held in 
Room 614 of this hotel. The Resolution Committee is 
composed of Mr. F. G. Horner, Illinois, chairman; 
Mr. E. W. Crouch, of Texas; Mr. P. E. Goodrich, of 
Indiana; Mr. George P. Bissell, of St. Louis; Mr. E. 
T. Custenborder, of Oklahoma, and Mr. H. B. Dorsey of 
the south half of the United States. 

Mr. Dorsey: Mr. President, if I am not out of order, 
and since I am on that committee and will have to 
leave immediately after your address, I think one of 
the most appropriate things this Convention can do 
is to devote a few minutes to the memory of one of 
the greatest men our organization has ever had the 
pleasure of possessing. 

I refer to Mr. Lee G. Metcalf, whom: I -learned to 
love as well or better than any man I ever met; and 
I think we ought to hold a memorial service of a few 
minutes, say, immediately on reconyening this, after- 
noon, and I would like to suggest that and if it is 
necessary to make a motion I would like to make the 
motion, but I don’t believe that is necessary. I think 
all that would be necessary would be for the president 
to announce it. He is an ex-president of this organ- 
ization and his demise has occurred during the past 
year and I think one of the most appropriate things 
we could do would be to devote a few minutes to his 


memory, with appropriate remarks from some of our . 


members, and I hope that will be acceptable. 

The President: I will state that the suggestion is 
well taken by the member and, in fact, he anticipates 
me in the resolve. I had intended announcing that we 
would devote 15 minutes for this very noble purpose 
immediately upon convening this afternoon. 

I am very much gratified to be able to present to this 
convention one of the most distinguished authors in 
America, a man who has rendered himself famous by 
the authorship of three books entitled ‘“‘Back to the 
Republic,” “Keep God in American History” and “Safe 
Guarding American Ideals.” 

I count this convention singularly fortunate in being 
able to listen to this distinguished man today. I am 
sure he will bring you a message that is rich with every 
beautiful and splendid thing in American government 
and history. I present the Honorable Harry F. Atwood. 
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AM sure that I am very glad of the privilege to 

meet you in your twenty-fifth convention at a time 

when you are considering so seriously the govern- 
mental, industrial and economic situation. 

I am not a grain man and I am not going to give 
you any advice about the grain business. I think that 
the business men have been surfeited with advice from 
self-appointed efficiency experts telling them things 
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about their own business until the word has almost 
come to conform to the definition given by Job Hedges, 
of New ‘York, who ironically said that “efficiency is 
letting someone else run your business as they want 
to at your expense.” That happens to be a very apt 
definition of the organization you are concerned with 
just now. 

What I want to do today is to talk to you for a few 
minutes about the Constitution of the United States and 
the difference between direct and representative gov- 
ernment. “4 

Now, when you see on every hand difficulties of 
every kind that you do not understand, if you want 
to get a clear concept of the cause of these modern 
day movements, there is not anything you can do 
with so great profit as to turn back to the history 
of the United States and read the history of this 
country during the few years before the Constitution 
was written, and the few years afterwards. And if 
you will do that you will find that those splendid 
people with their splendid ideals and their religious 
fervor and their marked intelligence and noble as- 
pirations were little more than a mob for 150 years— 
a good deal in the same condition as Russia is now. 

During the two or three years before the Consti- 
tution was written, after 150 years of failure, a mob 
drove our Congress from Philadelphia into New Jer- 
sey; Shea's Rebellion assaulted the court houses in 
the State of Massachusetts; money was worth two 
and one-half cents on the dollar—that was some de- 
flation—and we had no credit anywhere, and we had 
not loaned $10,000,000,000. Trade was _ paralyzed. 
Discipline was so chaotic that we could scarcely raise 
an army. We were failing in negotiating diplomatic 
questions. In utter despair, a very large proportion 
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of the people who were here wanted to abandon any 
further effort and turn back to the monarchies of 


Europe. In that black night of chaos and darkness 
and despair, 55 men met at. Philadelphia and 
wrote the-Constitution.. And almost immediately, 


for the first time inthe history of the world govern- 
mentally, light began to come out of darkness; order be- 
gan to come out of chaos.. In 10 years thoughtful men 
and women everywhere were asking the question, 
“What was it those men did, that for the. first time 
in the history of the world made a place, a land of 
For 100 years 
there was not an_ individual who came here from 
any. country—and they came here from all coun- 
tries—who as they planted. their feet upon American 
soil, did not have the feeling in their hearts and their 
souls and their minds that they were planting their 
feet.upon a soil where for the first time in the his- 
tory. of the world there. had been worked out a gov- 
ernental condition where all individuals were to be 
protected in their personal safety and their right of 
property and work under conditions where the indi- 
viduals were to be rewarded in proportion as they 
developed capacity to do, Then there followed *100 
years in which we made more progress, phys- 
ically, mentally and morally, than the world had 
known in all time. We developed more statesmen 
on American soil in 100 years while we adhered to 
representative government than had been developed 
by all of the nations of the world in all the history 
of time. During the first 100 years we were the 
most normal people in our homes, our schools, our 
churches and industries that history has ever known, 
and within 100 years, without a great army and a great 
navy, or nearly as many people or as much land as 
they had in other countries, we occupied the undisputed 
leading place among the nations of the world. 

I know that some of you are saying, what has 
this to do with the grain business? It has more 
to do with the grain business than any other phase 
you could treat of outside of the grain business. 

Now, they established here a representative gov- 
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ernment. We have been talking a great deal about 
democracy during recent years, but through a thou- 
sand years before that Constitution was written the 
pendulum of government ran back and forth from 
extreme autocracy, which has always resulted in ty- 
ranny, and extreme democracy, which has always 
resulted in chaos. 


The Republic and the Democracy 


The men who wrote that Constitution and founded 
a republic painted a perfect picture of Russia as 
she is today when they told us what democracy was 
and warned us against it. It has been because we 
have been discussing those things during recent years 
that these outgrowths of various kinds that we do 
not seem to understand have come to pass. 

Now, in order that there may be no 
standing about what they did say, I am going to 
quote just a few words from the Federalist, the 
greatest governmental discussion in the libraries of 
the world. After the Constitution was written they 
appointed Alexander Hamilton, the greatest govern- 
mental genius the world ever knew, I think, and I 
think to whom we owe more as American citizens 
than to anybody else who ever lived, outside of Jesus 
Christ, and with him they appointed James Madi- 
son, afterwards President of the United States, and 
John Jay, afterwards Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court, to interpret the Constitution to the country. 
After several conferences they designated James 
Madison as spokesman to interpret the Constitution 
to the people. 

Mr. Madison began his discussion by propounding 
the simple inquiry: ‘‘What then are the characteris- 
tics of a republic?’ 

That sounds like a very simple question, and yet 
if you were to submit to the college graduates of 
this country the problem of writing a thesis of two 
hundred words of what constitutes a republic, I am 
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quite certain you would be disappointed in 95 per 
cent of their replies. 
I was speaking at one of the state universities, 


where the students had received from 12 to 15 years 
of education at the expense of the state, and I 
asked of those students how many of them had read 
the Constitution of the United States, the greatest 
human achievement since creation, and not 30 per 
cent of them had ever read the Constitution. 

Mr. Madison followed up that question by discus- 
sing the fact that 133 years ago we have sometimes 
spoken of Venice and Holland and England as Re- 
publics, and then he came down to the discussion of 
the use of “democracy.” 

Now, in discussing that, you understand, I have 
no political party in mind at all. What I have in 
mind is that an autocracy derives its power through 
heredity, and a republic is a strictly representative 
form of government and a democracy is a direct form 
of government, and for 20 years we have been drifting 
from representative form of Government to direct form 
of government. 

You will find this in the Federalist, which is gen- 
erally conceded to be the greatest Government organ, 
and these are Mr. Madison’s words: 

“Hence it is that such democracies have ever been 
spectacles of turbulence and contention; have ever 
been found incompatible with personal security or 
the rights of property, and have in general been as 
short in their lives as they have been violent in their 
deaths. Theoretic politicians, who have patronized 
this species of government, have erroneously supposed 
that by reducing mankind to a perfect equality in 
their political rights, they would, at the same time, 
be perfectly équalized and assimilated in their pro- 
fessions, their opinions and their passions. ....A 
republic, by which I mean a government in which the 
scheme of representation takes place, opens a different 
prospect, and promises the cure for which we are 
seeking’’—explaining at great pains then the differ- 
ence between a republic and a democracy. And later 
on in reply to the 16 men who refused to sign 
the Constitution, and had given their reasons to the 
governors and legislatures “rom which they had re- 
ceived appointment, he says: 

“They confounded the meaning of a republic with 
a democracy and attribute to the former reasons drawn 
from the nature of the latter.’’ I do not see how you 
can make it clearer. 

Until you can make that point clear, in my judg- 
ment, to the American people, you are going to have 
difficulty in driving home your economic or your in- 
dustrial thought. 

Now, I have written these books and I have been 
going from one end of this country to the other, 
talking about representative government, and I have 
found that it is difficult to make a point clear to 
an audience in governmental terms, because we have 
not been thinking about government, we have not 
been thinking about governmental terms. If you 
were to ask an average person to write the definition 
of “republic” or “democracy” or “autocracy,” you 
would be surprised at the result you would get; and 
yet those words have been in pretty common use in 
recent years and they have come to be pretty much 
anything that anybody happens to have in mind at 
that time. So I have found that sometimes in using 
an argument if you can apply an analogy that you 
can drive the point home more clearly, and so I 
have chosen the great game of baseball, 

If the American people knew as much about the 
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Constitution as they know about the rules of base- 
ball, all the troubles we are having in business and 
in industry would disappear in 24 hours. (Applause.) 
And I am glad they know the rules of baseball, 
because it is a splendid game and because we need 


but baseball has come to be the greatest 
game the world has ever known. When you contem- 
plate baseball in terms of time and money, it is al- 
most appalling, but baseball is played strictly accord- 
ing to rule. No thought on the part of anybody that 
they will not play according to rule. 


relaxation ; 


Democratizing Baseball 


Now. the only thing that we swear our public of- 
ficials to do is to uphold the Constitution of the 

ited States. They swear to uphold the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. I would not assert that 
any politician in the last 20 years, from the top- 
most down, had paid much attention to that oath. 
There is Just one thing that we swear them to up- 
hold and that is the Constitution of the United 
States, and the thing that is the matter with the 
United States is that that oath has been taken 


largely in ignorance and with too much indifference. 

Now, suppose in a game of baseball we were to 
rely upon hereditary value for our players or um- 
pires or managers and no one could play baseball 
or manage a baseball team or umpire a baseball game 
unless his parents had done that before him. Then 
the game of baseball would degenerate just as the 
hereditary form of government does. But when we 
play baseball and when we select an umpire or a 
manager or a player and he sets out to take part in 
that game he has to do it according to the rules. 
When we select an umpire to umpire the game he 
is expected to umpire according to the rules; when 
he says “Ball” it is a ball; when he says “Strike” it 
strike; when he says a player is out, the player 
when he the player is safe, the player 
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Now, even if his eyesight happens to be faulty 
and he errs in that ruling and all the people in the 
bleachers—ordinarily 90 per cent of the bleachers 
are against that decision, it still stands, and you 
could not continue baseball successfully unless it did 
stand. In the event of his erring too frequently in 
his rulings, the only remedy would be to select an- 
other umpire who would play the game according 
to the rules and make fewer errors. 

But suppose that at a time when he is ruling on 


strikes and balls, In response to a protest from the 
ble rs—ordinarily 90 per cent of the bleachers 
are with the home team because they happen to 


live there, and they are not worried very much about 
whether it is a ball or a strike and the only thing 
that concerns them is what would be best for the 
home team—but suppose that in response to a pro- 
test from the bleachers, some demagogue of the 
type that this country has been cursed with for 
20 years should step out and say, “Baseball is 
the game of the people, by the people and for the 
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Suppose we should say to the umpire, “You 
must keep your ear close to the ground. See that 
great wave of public sentiment out there.” Really, 
it was not public sentiment at all; it was noth- 
ing but a little selfishness in their own interests; 
but suppose at a time when sentiment is running 
pretty high some demagogue of this type I have 
spoken of, which this country has been cursed with 
in recent years, should step down and say, ‘‘Base- 
ball is the game of the people, by the people and 
for the people.” That would win great applause. 
That would be true, but Lincoln did not say that 
was democracy. The word “democracy” is very con- 
spicuous by its absence from Lincoln’s vocabulary, 
and he never advocated any measure of direct action. 


people.’ 
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Suppose the next statement would be: “We have 
paid our admission and this is our game.” More 
applause. “‘We object to the ruling of the umpire 
and we should take matters into our own hands.” 

All right. How would he go about doing it? By 
taking a vote? In order to take a vote it would be 
necessary to provide ballots, secure voting booths, 
appoint judges and clerks, a board of election com- 
missioners, a court to pass on frauds, and so on; 
and by the time you have taken action on one ruling 
*it would have taken more time than to play the en- 
tire game, so your game would be ruined. It would 
cost more money on that one ruling than the entire 
gate receipts amounted to. So you would be there 
with your game unplayed and with a deficit; noth- 
ing left with which to pay the players or managers 
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or umpires and nothing to use for the conservation 
of baseball ._properties. Then it would be necessary 
to create boards to levy income taxes and excess 
profit taxes upon the spectators, upon the players, 
and having taken in their own hands the decision of 
that ruling, why, someone would say, “Why, I have 
got a friend down there among the substitutes that 
I would like to get into’ the game and I think I 
will introduce a resolution to recall one of the play- 
ers so that he may be _ selected.” (Applause and 
laughter.) 

Now, of course, this would be humorous if it were 
not such a tragedy. 

Now, suppose we were to take 25,000 people out 
here to the big baseball park at Thirty-fifth Street 
and Wentworth Avenue this afternoon and where 
they played the game strictly according to rules, had 
a successful game. The people who went there would 
go away from that game with respect for the Ameri- 
can institution of baseball. 

But. suppose the next day these same people went 
to the ball game. Take the same 25,000 people out 
there that you had out there yesterday. Don’t 
change their religion, don’t change their education, 
don’t change their industrial relationship, don’t 
change the economic situation of the country; but 
just take those same 25,000 people out there the 
next day and try to play that game according to 
the bleachers, and upset all the established rules of 
baseball. Then they go out of there, when they leave 
that baseball park, they are a different people; they 
have been transformed in 24 hours. The young peo- 
ple go home and say “What is the use of paying any 
attention to our parents? Why, 66 per cent of the 
crimes committed against the state of New York 
were done by young people between 16 and 21 years 
of age last year, and it is the outgrowth of this 
sort of thing, this talk about democracy. People 
would go to their work and say: “What is the use 
of paying any attention to the men who run this 


industry? We will take things in our own hands.” 
And you will find they will finally ruin the busi- 
ness. 

You let this legislation go on and when it be- 


gins to come home to where it touches people di- 
rectly, then they begin to realize, at least, some- 
thing about what has been done. I have been talk- 
ing all the time for nearly three years about it, and 


when these things come they are never any surprise . 


to me. 

When we put Russell on that board to go to Rus- 
sia—he had been standing on the street corners for 
14 years assaulting government institutions, and 
when we sent him over there it was easy enough to 
know what would happen. 

When the Constitution of the United States was 
written, the conditions were’as dark as anything ever 
known in the world, and that’ constitution did not 
change the religion of the people, it did not. change 
the sun or the moon or the stars, but it changed 
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from the direct, to the strictly representative form 
of government that they adhered to quite clearly 
for 100 years, and the change came about. 


Drifting Away from the Constitution 


Notwithstanding the fact that during the hundred 
years that we adhered to the guidance of the wise 
provisions of the Constitution we made more prog- 
ress in this country than had ever been made by peo- 
ple in all the history of the world before, during 
the latter part of the century we began drifting 
away from the Constitution and taking up popular 
fallacies, .such as the initiative, the referendum, re- 
call boards, commissions, excess legislation, class 
legislation, and so forth, and we acted as though those 
were all new things, and we did not know that those 
things had all contributed to the downfall of Greece 
and Rome and that they were discussed in the Con- 
stitution conferences by the wise men who wrote the 
Constitution. 

Among the 55 men who went there to that Con 
stitutional Congress, only 389 signed the Constitu- 
tion; 16 refused to sign it, and those 16 who refused 
to sign were filled with a lot of those vagaries that 
we have been listening to in the last few years; 
and those 39 men who signed the Constitution were 
probably more familiar with the history of govern- 


ment than any other men who ever lived. When 
one of those 16 would come along and say: ‘We 
want to write this in, to recall the judges.” One 
of the 39 members would say, ‘‘Why, that was tried 
out 2,000 years ago and the result was chaos.” Then 


another one of those 16 would come along and say, 
“We want to write this in,’ and one of the 39 would 
say, “Why, that was tried out 3,000 years ago and re- 
sulted in chaos.” Finally those 16 members realized 
that could not get anywhere with the 89 members, 
because there is no argument in favor of those things; 
they are just brain storms. But these 16 men said, 
“Unless you write into this Constitution some popular 
fallacies to please the people, your Constitution will 
not be acceptable to the people.” 

And then George Washington rose and said: “I 
doubt if anything we do here will be accepted. Per- 
haps another great conflict is to be sustained. If 
to please the people we offer them what we our- 
selves do not believe, how can we afterwards do 
our work? Let us raise a standard to which the 
wise and honest can repair. The event is in the 
hands of God.” (Applause.) 

Now, this is a big subject, and you have a long 
program, and I know you are anxious to hear the 
president’s address. My time is limited. and there 
are so many things I want to say to you. 


Constitution 


I want to say, first, that the Constitution: marked 
the greatest event in the history of he world and 
hat from a chaotic condition the people emerged 
into a condition of progress, such as won the admira- 
tion and respect of all the world, and held the world 
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in awe for 100 years; and, secondly, that this was 
kept strictly a representative form of government’ 
up to about 22 years ago. 

Of course, we are hearing on all sides, that this 
was all due to the war. I do not agree with that 
and I do not believe the thoughtful people will 
agree with that statement. Today, in the United 
States, there are 5,000,000 idle men. In 1914 there 
were 7,000,000 idle men. If you will go back and 
look at the conditions existing in this country in 
1914, you will find we were approaching this state 
of affairs very fast, and the war came along and 
things stopped for awhile, and when the war was 
over we naturally came right back to the conditions 
that were. developing before the war. (Applause.) 

Now, I want to give you an illustration of how 
the initiative and referendum work. Suppose we 
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were going to make medicine “safe for democracy,” 
and somebody should be taken sick in your own 
family and you should go to the telephone and call 
up the doctor and say that so and so was sick and 
“I wish you would come right out.” The doctor 
would say, “I will come right out.” As soon as 
you hung up your telephone receiver you would say, 
“This is a democracy on medicine, so while the doc- 
- tor is getting here I will circulate a petition among 
my neighbors and have them write down what the 
doctor shall do when he gets here and what is the 
matter with: the patient.” Well, the doctor comes 
and he takes the blood pressure and makes a heart 
test and make such other diagnosis as Tie feels is 
necessary in order to treat the patient intelligently, 
and having asked what questions he wants to and 
having made his diagnosis, he prepares.to treat the 
patient, he prepares to write a prescription, or he 
takes something out of his grip, and you say to him, 
“What are you doing there, doctor?’ 

The doctor would say, “Getting ready to treat the 
patient.” You would say, “Doctor, you don’t seem 
to understand the situation. You are not a very for- 
ward-stepping gentlemen. We are living in a new 
era now. Step over here. Here are all your in- 
structions and they will tell you what is the mat- 
ter with the patient and you are to follow those in- 
structions.” The doctor shakes his head and says, 
“If I do that it will result seriously for the pa- 


tient.” You say, “It doesn’t make any difference. 
Follow those instructions or you won’t get your 
pay.” He has his choice between sacrificing his self 


respect or going home without his pay. 

That is exactly what we have been requiring of 
eur public men and that is why we have reduced 
our statesmen to demagogues. That is exactly the 
reason, ' 


Government is a Science 


Now, another thought I would like to leave with 
you—I wish I had more time to surround it with 
evidence—but if I could get you to carry this 
thought away with you, whether you agree with 
it or not, in connection with your grain business, 
that when the men wrote that Constitution and 
founded this government, it was to the science of 
government all. that the 10 digits were to mathe- 
matics, the alphabet to language and the scale to 
music. Government today is as dark as science with- 
out the Constitution, as mathematics would be with- 
out the 10 digits, as mathematics would be if there 
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Constitution, and asking all of 
have studied the Constitution to raise your hands, 
Now, that is the situation. You can take a univer- 
sity audience, a high-brow audience, and you will 
find the same situation exists. Now, just think of 
those thousands of students who had never read the 
Constitution, those students who had been educated 
for from 12 to 16 years at public expense, and had 
never read the Constitution of the United States. 
away from the 
per cent of the American 
One hundred and thirty-three 
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years after the 10 digits were written, people were 
going around and saying: ‘“‘There is a better scheme 
than that in which to work out the science of mathe- 
matics, for finding. out how much our bank bal- 
ance but when the man oné day looked at his 
10 fingers and the thought flashed across his mind, 
one, two, three, four, five, six, seven, eight, nine, 
naught, how far do you suppose the man had wan- 
dered from the idea? Don’t you think he would 
have been surprised if you had gone up and tapped 


is, 
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Russia has been putting together anu North Dakota. 
(Applause. ) Well, one day he heard that welcome 


“tick-tock” and he got it from the mechanism that he 
had put together; and when he first n-ard that “tick- 
tock,” if you had gone up and said, “That idea will 
be on the wrist of nearly every boy in the great war, 
people will regulate their affairs by it, it will regulate 
the affairs of great railway lines to be built in the fu- 
ture, after we have discovered the power of steam, 
great railways that will span the continent,” don’t 
you think he would have been surprised? 


who got together the five lines 
wrote in there do, re, mi, fa, 
had gone up and told him that 
from that combination in the future we would hear 
the piano, the flute, the cello, the band, choruses 
and solos, and all the other musical instruments and 
musical combinations, don’t you think he would 
have been a little surprised? 


When Mendelsohn wrote his oratories, he did not 
go around on the street corners and say “We ought 
to amend the science of music. I want to write 
something but I will have to do a lot of studying 
and if we can just agree to it, I won’t have to do 
so much work.” He did not do that; he that 
when he wrote an oratorio it was necessary to un- 
derstand the scale of music, perhaps better than 
anybody else had ever understood it before. 


Suppose the man 
and four spaces and 
sol, la. ti, do, and 


knew 


Too Much Indifference to Public Welfare 


That is the point I want to bring home to you. 
This has been the mental attitude. I am talking 
now of the business men as a group. I believe they 
are functioning more normally together, as a group, 
than any other men; but up to this time the diffi- 
culty has been just simply rank indifference. You 
paid no attention to anything that did not touch 
your own private business. 


In a representative government, it is necessary to 
exercise judgment in the selection of officer Now, 
you have treated that matter with the greatest in- 
difference, the same way you would have treated 
marriage, if you had said “I want to get married and 


the first woman who comes along I will make my 
wife. I will talk a lot about cooking and sewing 
and I will call a convention and have a set of 
resolutions passed and sent to her about wh:z 

ought to do.” The whole thing is in the se n 
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was no agreement that two and two make four. 
Government is just as susceptible a science as mathe- 
matics, and there are things just as inevitable as 
the law of gravitation. 

As soon as Russia became a democracy Russia 
began to display exactly the results which have char- 
acterized every democracy of history, and the en- 
thusiasts became apologists and coined the word 
“Bolshevism,” which in derivation means the same 
as democracy. 


Now, we are only 133 years away from the Con- 
stitution, away from the writing of the Constitu- 
tion. You are a wide-awake, intelligent, bright au- 


dience of men, and I would not want to embarrass 
you by asking how many of you have studied the 


him on the shoulder, and said, “You have laid there 
the foundation for the sci¢nce of mathematics; you 
have laid the foundation by which in future years 
great skyscrapers will be erected, great bridges 
will span rivers, astronomers will be able to com- 


-pute the distance to the stars, and they never need 


know anything except the application of those 10 
digits.” 

Suppose when the men who had put the mechan- 
ism together to make the timepiece, the clock, and 
you can imagine that he put a great many things 
together before he obtained the result he desired; 
just as they spent so many years trying to put govern- 
mental things together and failed until we put that Con- 
stitution together. ‘You know the kind of things that 
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want to drive that home as forcibly as I can, 


whether you agree with me or not. You cannot pos- 
sibly just let anybody go down to the halls of Con- 
gress and then have them resolve themselves into 
good public officers, and especially if they have com- 
mitted themselves beforehand to a lot of Socialistic 
heresy. 


Now, I am not talking about any special political 
party. They say it is the Republican or the Demo- 
cratic party. I want to say that of the 22 states 
who have adopted the initiative and referendum and 
the recall, 15 are so-called Republican states and seven 
are so-called Democratic states. So, you see, there 
is not so very much difference. 

From 19090 to 1910 they more than doubled the ex- 
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penses of the Government, and there was not any ex- 
cuse, and you all know what party was in power 
then. I am only saying that that does not answer 


the question entirely, as statistics will prove. 

Now, as I say, they hear these rumblings on every 
hand and they say, “What can I do to protect my 
business?” But you will have to get a broader vis- 
jon than that in order to protect the country. 

Suppose that Washington, in the earlier days, had 
said, “How can I protect my farm? I guess I 
will get a gun and protect my farm in Virginia.” 
The chances are he would have moved west. Sup- 
pose Benjamin Franklin had said, “I must protect 
my printing office.’ The chances are he would not 
have had any to protect. 

Suppose Alexander Hamilton had said, “T am the 
ablest man in the country. I must protect my law 
business.” And suppose in order to do that they 
said, “We must set this Government in order; we 
must establish an order covering individual rights 
as against Socialistic ideas. We must have repre- 
sentative action as against direct action.” (Great 
applause) 

We must have representative action as against di- 
rect action There is no man too rich and no man 
too versatile and no man too” wise to give his time 
to his country; and when you set the country in 
order and live up to the greatest heritage that has 
fallen to any people, you will have gone further to 
protect your business than in any other way. It 
is perfectly proper that we should want to protect 
our business. 

Those are the three thoughts I want to leave with 
you. First, that the Constitution is the remedy. 
Second, that a substitution of direct action for rep- 
resentative action is the cause of most of these cha- 
otic movements. Third, you must pay attention to 
the business of putting this country in order, doing 
your duty as a citizen, either serving yourself or 
selecting the right kind of men for public officials; 
and in that way you are not only preserving this 
country for yourselves but you are preserving it to 
pass on to posterity. (Great applause.) 


Our Constitution an Inspired Work 


In closing, let me make this point, and then I am 
through: In my judgment, that Constitution was 
as much inspired as the Bible. You remember, per- 
haps, how that great body of men, great from the 
standpoint of physical vigor and mental acumen, 
the greatest that ever assembled anywhere for 
human achievement, met day after day for five weeks 
without writing a single sentence. 

Think of it! Five weeks without writing a single 
sentence. Well, probably they got pretty tired of 
discussing the question, but they stayed there for 
five weeks and worked day and night, without a 
precedent to guide them, trying to solve the prob- 
lems of a country that was threatened. George 
Washington said he could see nothing ahead but the 
black night of anarchy before the Constitution was 
written. 

After five weeks of futile effort in the Constitu- 
tional Convention, in the midst of a heated discus- 
sion they were about to adjourn and abandon the 
great purpose for which they had met, and George 
Washington arose with a pale face and looked down 
at Benjamin Franklin who was sitting down in the 
Convention, 82 years old, hoping that something 
would occur to that old philosopher which would 
make it possible to keep them together for another 
effort. Benjamin Franklin arose, and looking at that 
body of men said: “Mr. President, we have been 
groping for five weeks in the darkness, searching 
for political truth, and we have not found it.” 

His exact words were: 

“In this situation of this assembly, 
it were, in the dark, to find political 
searce able to distinguish it when presented to us, 
how has it happened, sir, that we have not hitherto 
once thought of humbly applying to the Father of 
Light, to illuminate our understanding? 

“IT have lived a long time, and the longer I live 
the more convincing proof I see of this truth: That 
God governs in the affairs of men. And if a spar- 
row cannot fall to the ground without His notice, 
is it probable that an empire can rise without His 
aid? We have been assured, sir, in the Sacred Writ- 
ings, that except the Lord builds the house, they 
labor in vain that build it. I firmly believe it; and 
I also believe that without His concurring aid we 
shall succeed in this political building no better than 
the builders of Babel.” 

If I had my way there would not be a boy or 
girl receive a diploma from the eighth grade, as 
long as the expenses are paid by the public, until 
they could recite that address of Benjamin Frank- 
lin and the one from Washington, and the Constitu- 
tion, and know of everything they did there. That 
is really manufacturing 100 per cent Americanism. 
(Great applause.) 

Benjamin Franklin closed with an appeal 
they open the next session with prayer, and 
that moment they began to make progress. 

In 1887, on the 100th anniversary of the Consti- 
tution, great statesmen from all countries were in- 
vited to be present, and the great William E. Glad- 
stone, who served in the public life of England 
longer by seven years than Joe Cannon has served 


groping, as 
truth, and 
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from 
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in this eountry—and you know there is no inclina- 
tion to pay compliment to things done over here 
without some cause—but Gladstone, in replying and 
sending his regrets, said: 

“T regret that I cannot come. As far as I can 
see, the American Constitution is the most wonder- 
ful work ever struck off at one time by the brain 
and purpose of man.” 

And William Pitt, who was Prime Minister of Eng- 
land at 24—just think of it, Prime Minister of Eng- 
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land at 24, the man who held England steady dur- 
ing the French Revolution—and that is the purpose 
of a statesman, to hold the country steady, not fol- 
low the mob, and when William Pitt, over a hun- 
dred years ago, read our Constitution for the first 


time and came to the last line, he exclaimed: “It 
D. M. CASH, SECOND VICE-PRESIDENT 
will be the wonder and admiration of all future 


generations and the model of all future constitu- 
tions.” ; 

And it should have been; and if we had followed 
it closely, many of the problems of the last century 
would have been eliminated. 

So I am glad to make this appeal to you at this 
time when you are considering seriously some of 
the problems that are confronting you, to include 
this idea of the Constitution, this idea of represen- 
tative government, in your educational campaign; be- 
cause every page of history and every line of ex- 
perience proves that you will ‘get nowhere without 
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it, any more than you would undertake to 
mathematics without the 10 digits. 

I wish I had more time, but I am very glad to 
have met you. (Great applause.) 

Mr. Dorsey: I want to make a motion that we have 
a rising vote of thanks to Mr. Atwood. That is the 
most wonderful address I have ever heard in my 
life, in that short length of time. I move you, sir, 
that we extend a vote of thanks to Mr. Atwood for 
the wonderful address. 

The President: Is there a second to that motion? 

Mr. Crouch: I want to amend that motion a little, 
Mr. President. I don’t feel that we can do Mr. At- 
wood’s address the justice it is entitled to. I will 
ask this body at this time to declare that forever 
and hereafter our slogan shall be BACK TO THE 
CONSTITUTION. 

Mr. Dorsey: I will accept the amendment and 
thank Mr. Crouch for making it. 

A Member: I will second that motion, Mr. Presi- 
dent. 

The President: Those in favor will rise. 
tion was unanimously carried.) 

The President: Before we proceed I want to an- 
nounce the Nominations Committee. E. C. Biken- 
berry, chairman; John E. Bishop, Houston, Texas; Wil- 
liam Rankin, Cambridge, Neb.; F. A. Derby, Topeka, 
Kan.; Lee Davis, Scranton, Iowa; E. H. Beer, Balti- 
more; and Charles Jones, Nashville. 

Mr. Reynolds: Will you please make the announce- 
ment about the Legislative Committee? 

The President: The Legislative Committee’s chair- 
man desires to meet the members of that Commit- 
tee at a quarter to two, in front of the Registra- 
tion Booth. 


President Clement then read his annual address, 
as follows: 


PRESIDENT’S ANNUAL ADDRESS 
| Reece that we are assembled in the twenty- 


teach 
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fifth annual convention under auspicious circum- 

stances. When we were in convention last year we 
were dropping from the heights of an unprecedented 
prosperity to depression the depths of which none could 
foresee and from the pains and perils of which none 
could escape. The declivity was much greater and the 
slide more precipitous than most of us could compre- 
hend, or comprehending, were willing to admit. Then 
we were going into depression. Now we are coming out 
of it. Then we were experiencing the agencies of un- 
certainty and doubt. Now, while not enthusiastically 
optimistic, we are confident of the future. Then a 
cloud of pessimism was settling upon the nation. Now 
the sun of hope is beginning to climb out of our night 
of despair, shedding a ray of light here and there. Then 
the day of our prosperity was ending. Now after a long 
night during which the star of hope. never once failed 
to gleam there is ushering in a new day. 

Shrinking values in farm products was superinduced 
by both natural and artificial causes. The natural being 
both wise and desirable; the artificial being unjust and 
reprehensible. It was to be expected that with the end- 
ing of the world war; the demobilization of the armed 
millions, the reparation and relocation of those mil- 
lions whose efforts had been diverted from the pursuits 
of peace to the projects of war, from production to de- 
struction, from active self sustenance to governmental 
provision and support, that the reflex action would in- 
evitably stem the tide of advancing values. It was to 
be expected that when the martial millions no longer 
marched valiantly to the music of war but dutifully 
joined their fellows and families at home in the normal 
pursuit of the arts of peace a definite downward trend 
of values would surely ensue. 

It was to be expected that when the world shipping 
was released and rendered secure that the dammed up 
supplies of raw materials and merchandise of countries 
remote from the scenes of war would again flow into the 
channels of trade thus contributing to bringing about an 
adjustment that would eliminate the disparity between 
supply and demand. It was to be expected that a re- 
sumption of peaceful pursuits by the Allies and the 
common enemy would reduce the strain upon the pro- 
ductive resources of the world.) It was to be expected 
that with increasing production and the widening cir- 
cle of its availability declines must surely follow. 

It was not to be expected, however, that to these 
superabundant natural causes there should have been 
added Governmental interference and restrictive finan- 
cial influences. It was not to be expected that the 
Government itself would listen to the agitation against 
the high cost of living and function as no government 
has a right to function in an effort to influence the 
trend of values. 

It was not to be expected that coupled with the de- 
mand for liquidation there should also be one for de- 
flation and that to bring it about a restriction of credits 


would be inaugurated by the Federal Reserve System 


which at once resulted in a breaking down of con- 
fidence, a general disorganization of business, a pre- 
cipitous and disastrous slump in the value of all pro- 
duction. 


The Cause of Declining Values 


The tremendous expansion of credits was made neces- 
sary by the exigencies of war. Our Government had to 
be financed, our armies supported, our allies provided 
with funds, our expanding international and domestic 
trade amply provided for. All this was magnificently 
accomplished through the instrumentalities of the Fed- 
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eral Reserve System. It proved its worth. It demon- 
strated the wisdom of those who sought to financially 
emancipate this nation by providing a means of liquidiz- 
ing its assets. It evoked the praise. It commanded the 
respect. It built up the trusting confidence of the 
nation. It proved so efficacious that the business inter- 
ests and all interests of the nation came to look upon 
it as an infallible and unfailing power. 

However ready we may still be to admit its unfailing 
power we are not now so ready to admit its infallibility. 
This is said in no spirit of carping criticism. I believe 
however that I speak the almost unanimous conviction 
of the business interests of the country that the attitude 
of the Federal Reserve System, coupled with the natural 
causes which should have been permitted to have oper- 
ated singly and alone, caused the rapidly declining and 
low descending values that marked the passing of pros- 
perity and the presence of depression. 

I cannot but express my profound conviction that 
there is something radically wrong with our financial 
and economic system when the mere measure of value 
determines whether we enjoy prosperity or suffer de- 
pression. There was no lack of primary production, no 
breaking down of distribution, no absence of markets, 
no failure of the national health or strength. Every 
factor that makes for prosperity was either normal or 
abnormal, A subnormal condition existed nowhere. 
The appreciation of the dollars, brought about by the 
restriction of credits, was inevitable especially in view 
of the demand for liquidation. There could be no liqui- 
dation without sales. Sales could be effected only at 
sacrifices that utterly destroyed the purchasing power 
of the producers, the utter lack of whose buying power 
closed the factories, checking urban production, thus 
swelling the ranks of the silent stalking idle multitudes 
who as yet can find no employment. 

I assert it as my deliberate judgment that there was 
not one single legitimate reason, national or interna- 
tional, for the breaking down of the commercial, indus- 
trial and productive prosperity of America. The period 
of reconstruction for Europe should have meant con- 
tinued prosperity for us and the measure of our pros- 


. perity would have been the limit of our ability to have 


assisted in the great work of reconstruction there. Un- 


’ fortunately, however, for both America and Europe, at 


the very time our ability to have extended financial and 
credit assistance should not have been impaired, we 
were actually struggling with a violent reaction that 
involved the necessity of utilizing every financial, credit 
and productive resource of the nation to prevent in- 
dividual and collective bankruptcy. 

However, the sacrifice has now been made. The im- 
measurable folly has been propitiated. The patience, 
the courage, the intelligence and the genius of America 
are equal to the gravest difficulties. Just now the work 
of overcoming them is progressing favorably. Cotton, 
the foremost raw material of the world, has staged a 
comeback. The great suffering, the immeasurable loss 
following in the wake of its unprecedented decline will 
be a reminiscence when this crop is finally sold on a 
basis of 25 to 30 cents per pound. The advance in cot- 
ton should stimulate faith in the value of all products 
and the courage to demand a proper reflection of it. 

This nation cannot thrive on 25 cent oats, 40 cent 
corn, dollar wheat and 10 cent cotton. Our national 
annual tax burden running around $5,000,000,000 is 
almost more than twice the value (basis present levels) 
of our four principal crops—cotton and corn, wheat and 
oats. There are nearly 50,000,000 American citizens 
engaged in or directly dependent upon agricultural pur- 
suits, yet the returns on four of their principal crops 
yield but little more than half the amount of our annual 
Federal expenditures. 


Governmental Tax Burdens 

It is staggering to think of the Federal tax burden. 
But it is positively appalling to think that this is the 
expenditure of only one branch of Government. We 
have in addition the state, county and municipal govern- 
ments to support. A return to normal therefore cannot 
mean, and ought not to mean, prewar values for farm 
products. The tremendous tax burden, the high trans- 
portation rates, the greatly increased labor and interest 
costs all are factors that must impress us with increas- 
ing force that normaley doesn’t mean low values, or 
indeed values measured by those of any particular 
period, but, normalty means and can only mean a 
return to a proper relative price level—a price level 
that takes account of modern standards of living, high 
labor, transportation, interest and taxes, 

The calling of conferences in Washington to consider 
the question of unemployment, while commendable, can- 
not be of any very great practical value. The breaking 
down of the commercial and industrial superstructure 
of the nation can be traced to one fact alone—the de- 
cline in the value of the products of the farms and 
ranches to levels that have destroyed the purchasing 
power of the producers of this country. Only a restora- 
tion of remunerative values for farm products that will 
enable the producer to meet his obligations and restore 
his purchasing power will start the wheel of industry 
and wipe out unemployment. 

Greater evils than losses or unemployment flow from 
difficulties that afflict the producing masses of this coun- 
try. In the past this branch of our citizenship has been 
the one whose conservatism has steadied the nation in 
its crises. In the past the serenity of their environment 
has reflected itself in their calm judgment and their 
freedom from the vagaries and isms of the times. Dur- 
ing the past year however, their difficulties have been so 
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great that the forces of radicalism have been able to 
drive an entering wedge and there have been manifesta- 
tions wholly at variance with the traditions of Ameri- 
can agriculture. In its distress it has sought relief 
through the ordinary methods but finding none have 
resorted to dangerous and revolutionary experiments, 
appeals to the government for class legislation or yield- 
ing to the importunities of designing agitators who in 
an effort to make large places with big salaries for 
themselves are endeavoring to tear down the great com- 
petitive system of handling the grain commerce of this 
country. 


The Results of Agricultural Agitation 


The agitators, aided and abetted by public officials, 
have endeavored to secure the sanction of national and 
state legislation for foisting upon the American people, 
producer and consumer alike, a trust that would first 
tie the producers of this country to their nefarious 
scheme by a system of contracts that would despoil them 
of their products, and then rob them of both the right 
and the capacity to protect themselves. To make the 
producers their pliant tools and the consumers their 
willing victims, they misrepresent the competitive sys- 
tem, they denounce the middleman, they present false 
and misleading figures with which they endeavor to de- 
ceive the one and delude the other. 

In addition to this they go to Congress seeking lepis- 
lation designed to destroy the great exchanges of the 
country. They seek the same ends through the state 
legislatures. Bill after bill has been introduced in Con- 
gress seeking to open the treasury of the United States 
to the agricultural classes and designed to precipitate 
the Government itself into the great business of grain 
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distributiom. Only the most vigorous opposition has pre- 
vented the consummation of the purposes of those who 
would destroy the established order of business. 

Recognizing the growing menace of the radical agita- 
tion finding as it did a ready response on the part of 
those whom it was designed to mislead and others whose 
purpose it was to deceive; perceiving the alacrity with 
which politicians were seeking to ingratiate themselves 
with the agitator by vieing with one another in an 
effort to propose the more radical legislation, the Grain 
Dealers National, at the suggestion of Chairman 
Reynolds of the Legislative Committee, determined to 
call a conference of the grain and other business inter- 
ests of the nation. This conference was held at Cin- 
cinnati on June 27. s 

The: opposition of the Grain Dealers National Asso- 
ciation to the activities of the agitators was definitely 
announced and formally launched at this conference 
of representatives of grain and numerous other busi- 
ness interests of the nation, held at Cincinnati on June 
27. This opposition is not founded upon any base or 
sordid motives, but has its origin in a deep conviction 
that the agitation of recent years against the middle- 
man and also those agencies of distribution that Have 
been the outgrowth and the concomitant of our splendid 
national development, has finally been ecrystalized into a 
class effort that threatens the perpetuity of the com- 
petitive system of commerce in grain, and indeed all 
enterprises. 


Socialistic Schemes and Destructive Forces 


The cooperative movement or effort offers no threat, 
by and of itself that the competitive system has any 
reason to fear or right or necessity to oppose. If the 
cooperative system could, in the field of commerce, prove 
itself more efficacious, more efficient, increasing returns 
to producers and reducing costs to consumers, such a 
system would easily excel and rightfully exclude the 
competitive system. We are not being confronted with 
or by any organization whose constructive features 
are to put us to the test to prove which is the better. 
We are, however, confronted with an organization whose 
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socialistic schemes and destructive forces are aimed at 
crippling the: competitive system by both National and 
State legislative enactments; an organization which has 
enjoyed and continues to enjoy special favors at the 
hand of our Government; an organization whose avowed 
purpose it is to build up a trust in farm products, hav- 
ing already endeavored to secure national legislation 
granting them immunity from anti-trust laws of the 
nation; an organization that preys upon the prejudices 
of the producer and. plays upon the credulity of the 
consumer ; an organization that will not trust the loyalty 
of its adherents for support, but ties them with iron 
bound contracts, the terms of which subject them to 
severe penalties, that fetter and bind them not for a 
season, but for years, a contract that is an insult to an 
intelligent man and an imposition upon an ignorant one’ 
an organization whose large self-voted salaries will en- 
rich the promoters, and whose false doctrines will de- 
lude and then destroy its votaries. 


A Defense of the Middleman 


There has been a growing tendency on the part of 
the public and the press to depreciate the services of 
middlemen, to ascribe to them the qualities of leeches, 
to protest and pillory them. The agitators have taken 
up the cry and endeavor to convince the producer and 
consumer that the middleman is the enemy of both. 
It is so utterly unfair to us, being conscious as we are 
that we are the enemy of neither but the servants of 
both, competing among ourselves so strenuously as to 
all too often illustrate the truth of the axiom that 
“Competition is the life of trade” but death to profits. 

There is, and can be, no feeling of enmity for, or 
disregard of, the interests of the great producing or 
consuming masses of this country on the part of those 
engaged in the splendid and necessary business of dis- 
tribution. But there are those who by unwitting mis- 
representation or mendacious statements would array 
them against us. It is to combat these forces, to con- 
front falsehood with facts, to oppose insidious propa- 
ganda with accurate information that the Grain Deal- 
ers National Association, and its conferees, created 
an active committee headed by R. I. Mansfield at 
Chicago. 

We are in no sense arraying ourselves against the 
farmers. We are opposing their misguided or selfish 
and designing leaders—those men who would tear 
down the established order of business and erect a 
trust of which they themselves shall be the masters; 
those who would involve our Government in their 
schemes or whose activities are directed toward secur- 
ing class legislation. 

To communize the agricultural classes of America 
would be to destroy their individual initiative and 
enterprise, render them utterly at the mercy of their 
leaders, bringing wreck and ruin upon America. 


A Fight on Radicalism 


The Grain Dealers National Association is definitely 
pledged to a ceaseless effort to preserve, protect and 
defend the established order, because in it we have 
freedom to give expression to our talents and to reap 
the rewards of our efforts. Chairman Mansfield, ably 
assisted by Minthorne M. Day of Chicago and the bal- 
ance of the Committee, has done a wonderful work in 
defense of the interest of the grain trade of the nation. 

The Committee is conducting a great educational cam- 
paign that exposes the fallacies of the enemies of the 
grain trade and acquaints the great American public 
with the real service being rendered both the producers 
and consumers by the competitive agencies now in ex- 
istence. The work of this Committee should continue as 
long as there is an effort being made to strike a death 
blow to the competitive system by signing up the farm- 
ers of the country to the trust contracts. I sincerely 
hope that every member of the Association attending 
the convention will make it convenient to be present 
when Mr. Mansfield makes his report. 

In his annual address at the Minneapolis convention, 
President Goodrich outlined the imperative need of just. 
such publicity work as is being done by the Special 
Committee headed by Mr. Mansfield. He foresaw then 
just what happened later,—a movement to cripple or 
destroy the competitive system of handling grain. <A 
movement that has enlisted the zeal of the agitator, 
the interest and sympathy of the politician, the per- 
sonnel of the Department of Agriculture, and finally, the 
power of Congress itself. We were admonished, there- 
fore, that to stem the tide some agency must be cre- 
ated charged with the duty and responsibility of dis- 
seminating information to counteract the misrepresenta- 
tion that was responsible for the dissatisfaction of the 
producers and the co-operation of public men in efforts 
being made to make effective through radical and class 
legislation the designs of those who would destroy the 
established order. 

It behooves this convention to express its commenda- 
tion of this Committee and to urge its moral and finan- 
cial support of every member of the National, all affili- 
ated organizations and every business interest of the 
country. For tuis is not the fight alone of grain dealers 
against agitators. This is a fight of the conservatism 
of this country against its radicalism. This is the stand 
tor the established order against a threatened new 
order. This is a fight to maintain American ideals 
against those who would destroy them. This is a fight 
to perpetuate individualism instead of surrendering to 
communism. The designs of those who would revolu- 
tionize and destroy are no longer,in their incipiency. 
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Their plans are well laid, their purposes no longer con- 
cealed. Silence, submission, compromise are cowardly 
in the face of the danger that threatens. 

For years I have watched the development. of one of 
the most potent sources of their power and influence. 
I have observed with what apparent innocence, yet with 
what cunning, these designing agitators have either se- 


cured the passage of laws, or perverted the purpose 
of laws that were passed with proper perspective and 
intent. 


The County Agent’s crores Day Activities 
Through the Bureau of Markets of the Department of 
Agriculture, operating under the authority of the Lever 
Act, but at cross-purposes with its intent and in direct 


violation of its provisions, negotiating arrangements 
with the several states through their agriculture col- 
leges, county agents have been put under the joint con- 
trol and direction of both state and Federal authority. 
Whi h he tg and intent of the county agent was to 
provide scientific instruction and direction, with the sole 
purpose v2 increasing production through the develop- 

ved farming methods, about the sole 


ment of 
activity county agent today is that of the agi- 
tator seeking to discredit the competitive agencies en- 
gaged in handling the products of the farm, or acting 
as a distributor for farm products as far as he is able, 
or seeking to promote co-operative agencies whose 
avowed purpose it is to supplant the local dealer, 

We know that there is no purpose on the part of 
this Government to employ the taxes paid by all citi- 
zens to strike a blow at any class of its citizens. The 
sole responsibility for this condition lies with the petty 
politician, and bureaucrat, the pseudo-economist, the 
partment heads, the local farm agitator, the social- 
stically inclined agricultural college professor and the 
misguided farmer. 

The weekly market news letter issued by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture contains continuous propaganda 
for the creation of co-operative agencies, recounting the 
various exploits of county agents in pooling the prod- 
ucts of the farm and selling them at higher prices 
than the dealers were offered for them, failing to state 
that when the pooling began the market was low, but 
when finally the process of pooling was completed the 
market had advanced and that on a rapidly advancing 
market the pooled product, as in the case of wool, was 
consigned to Boston and there sold at peak prices, when 
@ comparison, intended to mislead and deceive, was 
made with returns such wool producers would have 
received had they accepted offers made them when the 
county agent began to organize the pool. 

This is only one illustration of the unlawful and 
unjustifiable practices of county agents. Complaints 
of their commercial activities have come to us from 
all over the United States. We know that they use 
the franking privilege in carrying on their merchandis- 
ing activities. We know that they are coached and 
encouraged in this character of work by the official of 
the Department of Agriculture. We know that, due to 
their activities all over this country, the seeds of dis- 
cord have been sown among the agricultural classes, 
that a feeling of antipathy for and mistrust of those 
engaged in competitive distribution has been engen- 
dered: that official direction and official assistance is 
being rendered in the building up of local co-operative 
agencies, and that finally, as a result of this local 
co-operative move, there has been evolved the national 
plan of co-operative grain handling. The formation of 
this plan has had not only the sanction, but the actual 
personal direction, of officialdom. 

The Grain Dealers National has challenged this mis- 
use and abuse of official power. Not because of selfish 
or sordid motives, but because we realize the menace 
that lies therein to American institutions; because we 
realize that if this department of government can use the 
instrumentalities of that department to discredit and 
one branch of commerce, it can discredit and 
all branches. 

Transportation 

For a number of years Henry L. Goemann unselfishly 
and ably served the Grain Dealers National Association 
as chairman of its Transportation Committee. In this 
capacity he gave generously of his time, serving with 
distinction to himself and great benefit to the Associa- 
Finding it incompatible with his interest to give 


destroy 
destroy 


tion. 
his time longer to the Association, the officers, while 
grateful for his past services, feeling that it would 
be an imposition upon Mr. Goemann to urge further 
sacrifice upon him, yielded to his urgent insistence that 
he be not asked to assume the responsibility further. 
Therefore, with the inception of the new administration 
last October, the officers of the Association were con- 
fronted with the problem of providing for the discharge 
of the duties and carrying on the great work which 
had formerly been so loyally undertaken by Mr. Goe- 
mann without remuneration. 

The Executive Committee decided that the duties 


that had devolved upon the chairman of the Transpor- 
tation Committee had become so onerous, the responsi- 
bility so burdensome, the time required to carry on the 
work so much greater than anyone could be expected 
to contribute in future, recognizing the difficulty of 
enlisting the active interest of someone having both 
the qualification and the time to devote to a work of 
so great a magnitude, decided to create the position of 
Transportation Commissioner and employ a transpor- 
tation expert of known ability to serve the National 
in the future. 


The creation of this position involves the extra ex- 
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penditure of about $10,000 annually. Since the work 
was undertaken by W. K. Vandiver the expense has 
been defrayed out of the surplus fund. In order that 
the surplus may not be depleted and a means of meet- 
ing this additional expense provided, it is necessary 
that I recommend to this convention a constitutional 
amendment providing for an increase of the annual 
dues to $20. I hope that there shall be no reluctance 
to authorize such an increase, for it is an imperative 
need in order that the Grain Dealers National may be 
a well-rounded institution, capable of discharging every 
obligation or fulfilling every duty that it owes its mem- 
bership. 
Arbitration 


Compulsory arbitration is the very basis of the most 
effective and valuable service rendered the grain trade 
of the nation by the Grain Dealers National Association. 
In joining the Association everyone signifies his accept- 
ance of the principle of arbitration and pledges him- 
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self to submit trade differences arising between him 
and his fellow members to arbitration. This pledge 
involves no constraints but those of personal honor and 
business integrity. These are sufficient for all hon- 
orable men and institutions. To refuse to arbitrate or 
to abide by an award while a member of the Associa- 
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tion, is to repudiate the sacredness of a contract, and 
anyone who will do so is utterly unfit for membership 
in the organization and raust inevitably be expelled. 
The grain business is essentially one in which personal 
business integrity must stand the test in almost every 
transaction. The nature of the business is such that 
immediate delivery can seldom be effected. Evidence 
of the trade cannot be reduced to writing before market 
changes have taken place that offer a temptation to 
one or the other party to the trade to deny its terms. 
Courage and honor are therefore qualities which must 
either be native attributes which adorn the career of 
a grain dealer or they must be the expedients he adopts 
to qualify him for the career. To the grain dealer’s 
everlasting credit it can be truthfully said that these 
attributes are nearly always native rather than ac- 
quired, é 
Whether a grain dealer lives in Washington or Florida, 
California or New Jersey, Michigan or New Mexico, 
when he comes into the Grain Dealers National he does 
so with the assurance that the instrumentalities of the 
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organization will secure for him a prompt hearing and 
determination of any trade difference that may arise 
between him and any other member whom he chooses 
to do business with, however remote the other party 
from his. place of business, and that such difference 
will be adjudged according to rules already laid down, 
or, in the absence of rules to cover, according to the 
accepted practices of the trade. This facility, this serv- 
ice, this splendid method of adjusting trade differences, 
builds up confidence, promotes trade and eliminates 
much of the hazard of grain commerce. 

The great advantage of one member of the National 
dealing with another member comes from the knowl- 
edge that both are members of an organization which 
has promulgated rules for the guidance of each; both 
are members of an organization that has provided an 
inexpensive and easily accessible means of adjusting 


disputes. This fact affords a security and guarantees 
a condition that makes for a free and unhampered 
commercial intercourse. 


A Service and a Sacrifice 


Arbitration, therefore, is a noble service. Arbitration 
is an honorable sacrifice and challenges the best that 
is in men. When you go to court you do the same 
as you do when you submit to arbitration—submit your 
differences to your disinterested peers, but to men who 
more than likely don't know one thing about your busi- 
ness. You have to abide by their decision, and the 
strong arm .of the law may be invoked to compel your 
submission. When you arbitrate, you submit your dif- 
ference to honorable, self-sacrificing fellow dealers who 
render decisions in the light of the rules laid down by 
your organization for your guidance, or according to 
their conception of justice where there are no rules to 
guide or interpret. These decisions are binding on your 
conscience and enforceable only at law. 

And here let me pay a tribute to the lofty character, 
the splendid manhood of the grain dealers of this coun- 
try, who for a number of years have been accustomed 
to submitting their differences to arbitration and, with 
few exceptions indeed, have abided by the awards. It 
is a splendid tribute to the honor and integrity of busi- 
ness men that they yield to the constraints of honor 
where adverse decisions are rendered against them and 
requite those who serve them as arbitrators with a 
degree of loyalty and obedience that fully recompenses 
the sacrifices of those who serve, always without com- 
pensation, in that capacity. 

There have been four times as many expulsions this 
year as in former years. This is lamentable, but this 
fact illustrates as nothing else can the certainty with 
which the Association visits such punishment as it can 
upon those who either refuse to arbitrate or, having 
arbitrated, refuse to abide by the award. 

For the first time in the history of the Association 
one firm challenged the right and the power of the 
Association to expel a member for refusing to abide 
by an award, The Association has been sustained in 
its action by two courts, but the plaintiffs have appealed 
to the Ohio Supreme Court. There can be no doubt 
of the ultimate outcome of this litigation. The astound- 
ing thing is that a firm having solemnly pledged itself 
both in making application for membership in the Asso- 
ciation and in signing arbitration agreement to abide 
by the award; having previously availed themselves of 
arbitration for adjustment of other trade differences 
where awards were in their favor, would stultify them- 
selves by such perfidious conduct when an award was 
adverse to them, 

every arbitration involves the duty of settling dif- 
ferences upon which it is impossible for the litigants 
to agree. The feeling of satisfaction that one must 
have in abiding by an award should overcome any dis- 
appointment he may feel that the decision went against 
him, especially when he cannot but have the conviction 
that those who decide his differences are honorable, self- 
sacrificing men, influenced by no motive but that of 
doing justice between the parties by applying the rules 
of the trade, or, in the absence of specific rules goy- 
erning the issues, to point out the merit or demerit of 
the contentions of respective parties. In performance 
of this duty long lines of decisions have been rendered. 
These have been compiled, codified, annotated and 
published in book form under the supervision and direc- 
tion of Secretary Quinn. Many copies have been dis- 
tributed among the membership. There are many copies 
yet available, and if the membership would acquire and 
make use of them there is no question but many dis- 
putes would never arise between members and many 
differences would not have to be arbitrated, because by 
perusal of those decisions you would find that recur- 
ring differences involving same issue have been decided, 
which, if you were cognizant of, you would either 
avoid, or, having failed to obviate, you would not arbi- 
trate but settle, thus saving additional expense. 


The Constitution and By-Laws 


Pursuant to a resolution adopted at the Minneapolis 
convention, your president appointed a committee com- 
posed of Mr. Hikenberry of Ohio, Mr, Crouch of Texas 
and Mr. Sale of Indiana, this committee being charged 
with the very responsible duty of revising and codify- 
ing the Constitution and By-Laws of the Association. 
The Committee met in Toledo last May and devoted 
several days to this important task. In due time a 
report of same will be presented for your consideration 
and adoption or modification. I have such confidence 
in the Committee that I feel its report will be so thor- 
ough as to commend itself to your ready acceptance. 
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In conclusion I desire to express my sincere appre- 
ciation of the active and hearty co-operation of all the 
officers, regular and special committees, who have served 
with me during the past year. There has been no hesi- 
taney in accepting every responsibility, no lack of zeal 
in discharging the duties, and no want of fidelity to 
the interests of the grain trade on the part of those 
who have been honored with your confidence and called 
to your service, 

I must also express my.personal gratitude, extend 
official recognition and convey assurances in behalf of 
the Association of its sincere appreciation of the loyalty 
of the trade papers, commending them for théir splendid 
defense of the trade during the trying period of the 
past year. 

Mr. Bikenberry: Mr. President, I move that a com- 
mittee of three, headed by John Green, of Louis- 
ville, the other two members to be appointed by 
the chair be designated to consider the recommen- 
dations made by the president in his address. (Sec- 
onded, ) 

The President: You have heard the motion and 
the second. All in favor of the motion may signify 
the same by saying aye; opposed, no. The ayes 
have it and the motion is carried. TI think we will 
adjourn at this time, gentlemen, until 2 o'clock. 


Monday Afternoon Session | 
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The convention was called to order for the Mon- 
day afternoon session with President Clement in the 
chair. After opening the meeting with community 
singing the president called for the report of the 
secretary, 

Becretary Quinn: Gentlemen, I might say, in in- 
troducing this report, that this is the longest re- 


port of any of the officers or committeemen of the 
Association, because their reports cover activities 
along various lines, while this report is intended to 
embrace the entire work of the Association, 

Now, I will try to read it quickly and yet un- 
derstandingly, so that everyone will be able to un- 
derstand just what the Association has done in the 
last 12 months. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF SECRETARY QUINN 


HIS is my eighth annual report as secretary of 
T your Association, On January 1, 1914, I assumed 

the secretaryship. In the following August the 
great war began. From that time until today there has 
been nothing normal about the grain business in this or 
in any other country. From 1914 until 1920 the grain 
trade was doing business on a “bull” market most of 
the time. Grain prices were high and there was ab- 
normal prosperity in nearly all lines of industry. When 
the crash came last fall and winter the reaction set in 
and today we are paying the inevitable price of infla- 
tion. It is nothing more than Spencer’s law of com- 
pensation at work in the business world. 

The last eight years have been the most extraordinary 
in the history of the trade. They have been epoch 
marking. Abnormal prosperity always breeds extrava- 
gance and when the tide recedes the business wrecks 
are many. This recession of the tide is reflected in 
the annual reports of the executive officers of every 
organization in the country. There is no business, no 
activity that does not have the same story to tell. 

In this report of your seeretary you will find abnormal 
losses in membership, more expulsions and more hostile 
legislation than in any years that have preceded it. This 
is simply because the period of unnatural prosperity 
was unduly prolonged. The period of readjustuent will 
in consequence be more protracted and more distressing. 
It is very easy to understand the cause of our troubles. 
The world is suffering from the wastage of war, And 
until this wastage has been repaired there will be up- 
heavals and political movements of all kinds. 


The Dangerous Extremes. 

The position occupied by the grain trade is never an 
enviable one. Grain merchants are always between two 
fires. When the war increased the price of bread to 
the consumer the attack came from organized labor, 
Today it is the producer that must be reckoned with. 
It will be thus observed that the last eight years have 
seen the pendulum swing to both extremes. 

Extremes are always dangerous because they seek 
blindly to remedy existing conditions. The mere fact 
that they are extremes proves that they are led by 
passion rather than by knowledge, fairness and judg- 
ment. Jt was passion that tried to foist the “Plumb 
Plan” onto the taxpayers of the nation, and it is passion 
that would now close the exchanges and eliminate the 
middleman in the distribution of grain. It was passion 
that took advantage of the Government when it was at 
war and forced upon the Railroad Administration the 
notorious ‘National Agreement,” and it is passion that 
now seeks to secure from Congress the equally notori- 
ous “Associations Bill,” which would make the farmers 
immune from the operations of the Sherman Anti-trust 
Law. 

For the last eight years the grain trade has had 
to fight for its very existence. It has been eight 
strenuous years with the consumer on one side and the 
producer on the other. There has been conducted a 
systematic campaign of misrepresentation and false- 
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hood, culminating in the creation of the so-called “Ag- 
ricultural Bloc" in Congress. 

It would be a waste of time to explain to this con- 
vention the cause of the high and the low prices in 
grain since the war began in 1914. These causes are 
elemental and are understood by everyone who has 
given the slightest study to the subject. Perhaps 
this explains why the agitation against the middleman 
has gained such headway. No one in the grain trade 
has thought it worth while to attempt to counteract 
the vicious statements that have misled both the labor 
unions and the farmers. It seemed to the grain deal- 
ers that such propaganda carried its own refutation. 
It was so obviously untrue that no one believed it 
could do serious harm. But it has. 

Nothing is surer than that falsehood, repeated daily 
and not combatted, will in time be accepted as truth 
by the public. The grain dealers of the nation have 
at last awakened to this fact. At a meeting called 
by the Association in Cincinnati, Ohio, on June 27, 
last, the first steps were taken to present to the people 
the truth about the whole problem of distribution. The 
report of the committee that was appointed at that 
meeting will be presented to you at this convention. 


You will find it highly interesting and instructive. 


Threats in Legislation 


Another, report of yital interest will be the one sub- 
mittee by. Date woke Reynolds, chairman: of .your Com- 
mittee on Legislation. He has been in close touch with 
the situation at Washington... He will tell you about 
the passage of the Tincher-Capper Bill to “regulate” 
the grain exchanges, the bill to egulate’’ the pack- 
President Harding's substitute to the Norris Bill 
bill, if passed, would have put the Government 
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Senate Judiciary Committee had the courage to kill it 
by striking out everything except the enacting clause 
and substituting a new bill which was not in direct 
conflict with the Constitution of the United States. 

The Association's Bill was part of the program of the 
agricultural bloc in Congress. This bill, if passed, 
would no doubt have beeen declared unconstitutional 
by the Supreme Court as being in direct contravention 
of the Constitution, Its aim was to give the farmers 
the right to evade the legal consequences of monopo- 
listic action, In other words, it would have permitted 
them to escape punishment for acts which are in 
violation of the Sherman Anti-trust Law and which 
same acts would be punishable by fine and imprison- 
ment if performed by any other class of citizens, 

The danger of this situation arose, not so much in 
the act itself as in the mere fact that any class of 
people in this country would endeavor to put such a 
law through Congress. <And yet it is mo worse than 
the attempt of the labor unions to force through the 
“Plumb Plan” for Government ownership and control 
of the railroads, 


The Menace of Class Privilege 


It is this menace of new privilege that has inspired 
the thoughtful men of this country to wage warfare 
against the enemies of the Government. No one who 
has even a superficial knowledge of the Constitution 
of the United States can remain quiet in the face of 
such attacks on the very foundation of our institu- 
tions. You may attribute it all to the war, you may 
say it is but a passing phase in the political life of 
the nation, you may believe that it will soon go the 
way of the free silver craze, the Populist uprising 
or the greenback excitement, but the fact remains 
that it is here and insidiously propagating itself among 
the masses of the people. And while it is here it is 
a deadly menace to the country, 

The peril comes from the guise in which the move- 
ment presents itself. Should these bills have been 
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labeled “socialism” a frontal attack could have been 
made upon them. But they are not so labeled. They 
are called “progressive,” or “forward looking.” No 
intelligent man can afford to fight progress, hence it 
is that patriotic citizens have been called “reaction- 
ary” or a “tool of the big interests’ whenever he 
raises his voice against this new socialism which has 
erept into Congress and which will, unless speedily 
checked, change the whole form of our Government 
from a republic to a democracy. 


Subverted Government Activities 


Mr. Reynolds will tell you about the fight the As- 
sociation is waging against the Bureau of Markets and 
the County Agents, two institutions that have been 
completely subverted by the socialistic bureaucrats at 
Washington. The Association has declared war on the 
illegal activities of both, which were established to aid 
the farmer as a farmer and not as a business man. 

No one objects to the farmer going into the grain 
or any other business if he so desires. This is a free 
country with free and equal opportunities to all 
But what we do object to, and will combat with all 


cur strength, is the attempt of the agitators to build 
up a distributive system that is subsidized and en- 


The Bureau of Markets 
Agents must not be permitted to use 
our money, secured from taxes, to cut our economic 
throats. We will meet any combination of producers 
in open and fair competition and we have no fear of 
the result: 

The present distributive system is a natural evolution 
from the primitive methods of the colonists. It has 
taken man more than a hundred years to bring it to its 
present perfection. No system of co-operation, con- 
ceived in jealousy and worked out by the inexperienced, 
can hope to dethrone it, because systems, like associa- 
tions, must stand the test of service. Individual initia- 
tive and responsibility, at work in a competitive field, 
can distribute grain cheaper and more efficiently than 
can any co-operative system. None but the agitator 
or the uninformed doubt this. If the test of the two 
systems is to be made, let this test be a fair one. The 
Government must keep its hands off. 


couraged by the Government. 
and the County 


The Transportation Department 


A change has been made in the transportation de- 
partment of the Association since the last annual meet- 
ing. A transportation commissioner has been employed 
on a salary, to take the place of the volunteer workers 
who have labored so earnestly and so splendidly in the 
past. 

At the Minneapolis convention in 1920 your secretary 
stated in his annual report: 


‘Your secretary wishes at this time to draw your 
attention to the fact that the labers of the chairman 
of the Transportation Committee have become too heavy 
for any one man to be expected to bear without receiv- 
ing some compensation from the members. Mr. Goe- 
mann has been doing almost as much work during the 
last year as any paid transportation expert in the 
country, but he has received nothing for it except his 
traveling and hotel expenses. 

There are repeated calls upon his time and he has 
been asked to leave his family and make many trips 


* to Washington, Chicago and elsewhere, remaining away 


days at a time, and all for the mere love of the Asso- 
ciation. He has done as much for the Association as 
any man living, but there is a limit even to his unself- 
ish devotion to duty. Something ought to be done at 
this meeting to show that the members appreciate his 
earnest labors. For the last two years he has not been 
actively engaged in the grain business and he has de 
voted nearly his entire time to the Association without 
one cent of reward. He is now back in business for 
himself and he cannot be expected to respond to every 
call that is made upon him. 

As every member of the Association is vitally inter- 
ested in transportation, this most important feature of 
the organization's work must not be neglected. 

The retirement of Mr. Goemann from active Associa- 
tion work made it imperative that something be done 
to secure a successor. It was obvious that this suc- 
cessor could not be had in the ranks of the members, 
because no one was willing to devote so much time to 
the many transportation problems that are constantly 
coming up. <A meeting of the Executive Committee of 
the Association was held in the Toledo office on January 
22. At this meeting it was decided to employ a trans- 
portation expert to succeed Mr. Goemann. A committee 
consisting of J. W. McCord, the chairman of the Execu- 
tive Committee, and your secretary, was named to en- 
gage a competent man, on a salary, to devote his whole 
time to the work. After looking over the field, the 
Committee decided upon W. K. Vandiver, who was then 
assistant manager, Department of Traffic, United States 
Railroad Administration, at Washington. Mr. Vandiver 
was desirous of leaving the employment of the Govern- 
ment and getting back into active railroad work, in 
which he had been engaged ever since he left school. 

Mr. Vandiver took charge of the transportation work 
on April 1. His long experience in the traffic depart- 
ments of several railroads enabled him to “function” 
at once, He has taken up the work where Mr. Goemann 
left off and at this convention he will tell you about 
the various problems upon which he has been engaged 
in your interest. He will discuss the uniform liability 
clauses in railroad leases; the installation and mainte- 
nance of sidetracks: ground rentals on property leased 
from the carriers; demurrage and reconsignment ques- 
tions; the policing of the decision in the loss and dam- 
age case, known as docket No. $009, and last but of 
more immediate importance than any, a general reduc- 
tion in freight rates, 

When the Executive Committee decided to engage a 
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transportation expert, it was with a full understanding 
that this meant a large increase in the annual expenses 
of the Association. A traffic bureau cannot be estab- 
lished without considerable cost. It was necessary to 
secure an additional stenographer, and the traveling 
and hotel expenses of the commissioner when on the 
road must be met. It is estimated that an additional 
expense of about $10,000 a year will be incurred by 
reason of the employment of the traffic expert. 

The Association cannot afford to take this amount 
out of the general fund without making a slight increase 
in the dues of direct and associate members. Your 
secretary earnestly recommends that the dues of these 
members be increased from $15 to $20 a year. 

It must not be forgotten that throughout the whole 
war period, when the country was doing business on 
an inflated basis, and the prices on everything, including 
memberships in clubs and organizations of every kind, 
were increased, the Grain Dealers National Association 
never asked its members for more than $15 a year to 
run the organization. Indeed, the dues have not been 
increased for many years, though the work of the 
Association has constantly expanded. 

Practically every member of the Association is a 
user of transportation. This is one field in Association 
work that must not be curtailé€ or neglected. Legis- 
lation, Arbitration, Transportation—these three com- 
prise the trinity of interests upon which rests the 
whole structure of service to the members. No Asso- 
ciation calling itself a national organization of such a 
basic industry as grain can give its members proper 
service without a competent transportation department. 
So important is this branch in modern industry that 
practically every big grain concern in the country has 
found it necessary to have a transportation department 
of its own to take care of its relations with the carriers. 
How much more important it is, therefore, for the 
National Association to establish and maintain such a 
department, which will serve the 90 per cent of the 
members whose business is not large enough to warrant 
the expense of a private transportation expert. 


Mr. Vandiver has already shown his value to the 
members in the constant increase in the size of his 
mail. Grain dealers in all parts of the country write 


him whenever they become involved in local disputes 
with the carriers, and-he has in many instances been 
able to obtain relief for them. Your secretary hopes, 
therefore, that this convention will in its wisdom see 
its way clear to make ample provision for the mainte- 
nance of the new transportation department. 


Telephone and Telegraph Service 


In the last annual report of your secretary atten- 
tion was directed to the efforts that were being made 
by the Grain Dealers National Association and the 
National Industrial Traffic League to establish the lia- 
bility of telegraph companies for delays or errors in 
the transmission of messages. 

At the time of the Minneapolis convention the case 
was in the hands of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, which had not given its decision, though the ex- 
aminer had issued a tentative report recommending that 
the liability of the telegraph companies be placed at 
$500 for unrepeated messages and $5,000 for repeated 
messages. For liability in excess of $5,000 the ex- 
aminer recommended that the rate be the repeated mes- 
sage rate plus one-tenth of one per cent of the value 
placed upon the message. The commission on May 3 
last gave its decision accepting the report of the ex- 
aminer, and on July 13 the decision went into effect. 

This is a great victory for the Association and the 
National Industrial Traffic League, as it increased the 
liability of the telegraph companies from practically 
nothing to $500 on unrepeated messages and $5,000 on 
repeated messages. This case presents another illustra- 
tion of the value of organized effort. Without such 
associations as those that took this case to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, the individual user of the 
telegraph would never have secured relief from the 
carelessness of the wire companies. It is estimated that 
the liability of $500 on unrepeated messages will cover 
the losses caused by errors or delays in about 85 per 
cent of the telegrams sent. 


Trade Rules 


The Association owes its thanks to F. E. Watkins, 
chairman of the Trade Rules Committee, for the man- 
ner in which he has conducted the inquiry column in 
Who Is Who in the Grain Trade. Many questions con- 
cerning the trade rules have been asked him during the 
year and he has answered them all promptly and ably. 
These questions and answers have become, through Mr. 
Watkins’ efforts, one of the most interesting features 
of the little magazine. 

In his annual report to this convention Mr. Watkins 
may have some suggestions to offer for amendments 
to the trade rules, but these will be of a minor nature. 
The rules are about as perfect as it is possible to get 
them when it is remembered that they are for the 
use of all dealers in all sections of the country. The 
Association cannot, without danger, change the rules 
to meet local conditions that may be transitory in char- 
acter. Such changes frequently do more harm than 
good, because they often do violence to the rights of 
people in other sections. 

The Association has always followed the wise policy 
of “going slow’ when it came to changing a trade 
tule. It has refused to make any change unless the 
need was apparent to all. In spite of this conservatism, 
amendments are made from time to time. New condi- 
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tions bring change and the Association must keep 
abreast of the times. 

Mr. Watkins has been requested to offer an amend- 
ment to the rules relieving the arbitrators from the 
necessity of considering samples in arbitration disputes. 
This is really an amendment to the arbitration rules 
and does not come within the purview of this work. 
The amendment, however, is a good one and it should, 
in the judgment of your secretary, be adopted. The 
arbitrators are not grain inspectors and consequently 
they are not in position to pass judgment upon the 
merits of samples submitted. Furthermore, they could 
not in many cases decide fairly upon such samples even 
if they were the best of experts, because the samples 
are too old when they reach the arbitration committees. 

In disputes covering no grade grain bought on sam- 
ple, litigants have sent your secretary samples to be 
submitted to the arbitrators. After these samples had 
been in the office awaiting the completion of the arbi- 
tration papers, they deteriorated rapidly and were abso- 
lutely worthless when it came time to send them to the 
committee. The proposed amendment to the arbitration 
rules is, therefore, worthy of the serious consideration 
of the convention. 


Uniform Grades 

W. S. Washer, chairman of the Uniform Grades Com- 
mittee, will present an interesting report to the con- 
vention on the repeated and sustained efforts that are 
being made by some people in the Spring wheat coun- 
try to have the grades on all Spring wheat lowered. 

The grain trade had believed that these efforts would 
be abandoned after the complete hearing that was given 
to the protestants at Chicago by Former Secretary of 
Agriculture Meredith on April 2, 1920. As soon as the 
new Congress was assembled this year, however, bills 
were introduced by Congressman Steenerson of Minne- 
sota and others. The object of these bills is to change 
the grades on Spring wheat from those now prescribed 
under the Grain Standards Act. The Steenerson Bill, 
known as H. R. 7401, would lower the test weight of 
No. 1 and other grades of wheat and it would make 
other vital changes. This bill was reported out by the 
House Committee on Agriculture and was on the cal- 
endar when Congress adjourned. 

This effort on the part of the proponents of the 
change is bound to end in failure, even though they 
succeed in bringing about the proposed changes by legis- 
lative enactment. If a bill like the Steenerson measure 
is passed by Congress, the only effect will be that 
millers will at once begin to buy wheat by sample 
instead of by grade. Of course, it is impossible to 
legislate value into wheat, as the Populists discovered 
in Kansas some years ago. If the Spring wheat grades 
are lowered, the Government may look for more bills 
emanating from the Winter wheat section and asking 
for more changes. The final result would be that all 
of the valuable investigational work of the Department 
of Agriculture in establishing standards would be 
wasted and chaos would again reign in the grading 
of grain. 


Constitution and By-Laws 
At the last annual meeting a committee of three 
was appointed to codify and rearrange the Constitution 
and By-Laws of the Association. This committee is 
composed of E. C. Hikenberry, of Camden, Ohio, a 
former president of the Association; James W. Sale, 
of Bluffton, Ind., at one time president of the National 


Hay Association, and E. W. Crouch, of McGregor, 
Texas, ex-president of the Texas Grain Dealers Asso- 
ciation. 


This committee met in Toledo on May 12 and com- 
pletely revamped both the By-Laws and the Constitu- 
tion. A number of new sections were added and some 
other sections were changed or eliminated entirely, Lit- 
tle change has been made in the Constitution and By- 
Laws since they were first adopted 25 years ago. Since 
then the Association has expanded greatly and in- 
creased the scope of its activities. The Association 
has in consequence outgrown its old Constitution and 
By-Laws to a considerable extent. 

Mr. Hikenberry will submit the new Constitution and 
By-Laws to this convention for adoption. One thousand 
printed copies of the Constitution and By-Laws as 
amended and revised by the committee have been 
printed and will be distributed to the delegates, so 
that everyone may be in position to pass intelligently 
upon the committee’s work. 


New Feed Rules 


There will be presented to this convention for its 
consideration the new trade rules governing transac- 
tions in feedstuffs. These rules were adopted by a 
joint committee from the Grain Dealers National Asso- 
ciation, the Millers National Federation and the United 
States Feed Distributers Association at a meeting held 
at Chicago on March 11 and 12 last. 

At the last annual convention of the Grain Dealers 
National Association the subject of uniform feed rules 
was discussed both in a group meeting of feed dealers 
and in open convention. It was decided at that meet- 
ing to create a joint feed and grain committee, and 
this committee has been active in promulgating the 
new feed rules. Many members of the Association are 
greatly interested in the new rules. The feed trade, 
unlike the grain and milling trades, has never had a 
regular code of rules and there has been more or less 
chaos in the feed business in consequence. 

The purpose of the new rules is to obtain uniformity 
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in trade rules in the feed business. The rules have 
been adopted by the Millers National Federation and 
the United States Feed Distributers Association at their 
summer meetings and all that now remains is to have 
them adopted by the Grain Dealers National Associa- 
tion. Your secretary has had 1,000 copies of the new 
feed rules printed for distribution to this convention, 
so that when the rules come up for consideration every- 
one will know just what they are. 


Arbitration Work 


The following is a detailed statement of the work of 
the six arbitration committees and the arbitration ap- 
peals committee in the last year: 

Number of cases at the beginning of the conven- 


tion year ... Sw alse nees Cone 
Number of new cases ‘filea during the year. aiwe tele: ALO 


Total 
Number of arbitration decisions during the’ year. 93 
Cases withdrawn 
Cases settled direct. 2.0... cece ee vicwa ins wee. d4 
Cases dismissed 
Expulsions for refusing to” arbitrate. or for refus- 

ing to pay arbitration awards...... 
CASCS: PENGIBAE 2.15 soe occ aie cine Sispereinjeis iene aie re 


Total 
Appeal cases pending at the beginning of the’ 
convention year 
Cases appealed during the year. 
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Appeals decided during the year. 
Appeal cases withdrawn......... 
Appeal cases pending... 
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There was a great increase in arbitration in the last 
year. As will be seen, there were filed 157 new cases 
in the last 12 months. Last year there were 134 cases 
filed. This shows an increase of 23 cases, notwith- 
standing that there has been no increase in the mem- 
bership. 

At the annual convention at Minneapolis last year 
two more arbitration committees were added, increasing 
the number of such committees to six. The wisdom of 
this move is now apparent. The six committees decided 
93 cases during the year. This number, added to the 
cases that were withdrawn, settled direct and dismissed, 
increased the total of the cases disposed of to such an 
extent that the arbitration docket now has 22 cases 
less than it had one year ago. 

It is with the greatest regret that your secretary an- 
nounces 23 expulsions in the last year. This is an 
increase of nearly 400 per cent over 1920, when but 
six members were expelled. The Association has never 
had more than six expulsions in any one year, so that 
the record of 23 in the last 12 months looks somewhat 
discouraging. There is, of course, a reason for this 
unprecedented number of expulsions. It was due to 
the deflation in grain prices and the demoralization of 
the business world generally. 

When the German chancellor told the world that 
his country regarded a solemn treaty with Belgium as 
a “serap of paper,” little did he realize what his words 
implied. And little did he understand how this demor- 
alization would ramify throughout every strata of 
society. The war, as everyone knows, has injured the 
morale of the business men of this and every other 
nation. Solemn obligations do not bear as heavily upon 
men as they did before 1914. The reconstruction period 
through which the world is now passing is a period of 
demoralization. It has torn down the work of a gen- 
eration of patient building. 
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The Progress of Arbitration 


It must not be forgotten that commercial arbitration 
is comparatively new. It is only in the last couple 
of decades that serious attempts have been made to 
establish it as a substitute for the old unsatisfactory 
and expensive system of settling disputes by the civil 
process. Each year saw progress made toward this 
great reform. ‘Grain dealers were beginning to aecept 
arbitration as a matter of course. Few members re- 
fused to arbitrate and fewer still declined to pay an 
arbitration award. Then came the war which broke 
down the moral fibre of all classes. A laxity in ful- 
filling promises was seen almost at once. When the 
prices of all grain dropped to, pre-war levels in the 
fall of 1920 and in the winter and spring of 1921, the 
number of members who declined to live up to their 
obligations to the Association increased rapidly. 

To be absolutely just to these delinquent members 
it must be admitted that the situation they confronted 
was unprecedented. Their losses were abnormal and 
many were forced out of business. Some really could 
not pay the awards given against them though admitting 
the justice of the arbitration decisions. In all such 
cases the Association showed the defaulting dealers 
all leniency possible. In many cases notes were taken 
to cover the awards. "Whenever a member showed a 
disposition to act in good faith he was earried along 
and no mention was made of his financial embarrass- 
ment. 

The dealers who dealt honestly with the Association 
were helped out of their difficulties and most of them 
are back on their feet. When a member refuses to 
pay an award, or declines to arbitrate, and will not 
take the Association into his confidence, there is noth- 
ing left to do except to expel him. The rules of the 
Association, made by the members themselves in annual 
convention, must be obeyed or arbitration would soon 
fall into disrepute. The membership rolls must be kept 
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clean, There must be no defaulters in the ranks to 
give bad example to the weak and the irresolute. Arbi- 
tration is one of the corner-stones of the Association 
structure and when a member flaunts the arbitration 
rules he is attacking the organization at one of its 
vital points. There must be no temporizing with 
such members. Their treatment should be entirely 
different from those who seek the leniency of the 
Association in times of stress. We are always glad 
to help such members and to go the limit in their 
defense. The 23 members that have been expelled 
by the Board of Directors in the last 12 months are: 
Tausend & Maloney, Grand Rapids, Mich,; Marks & 
Anderson, Memphis, Tenn.; The Hamilton Company, 
New Castle, Pa.; Smith & Kilpatrick, Lorenzo, Texas; 
The Molony & Carter Company, Charleston, 8S. C.; The 
Krumm Milling Company, Columbus, Ohio; The Worth- 
Gyles Grain Company, Bloomington, Ill.; H. K. Coch- 
ran Company, Little Rock, Ark.; A. H. George Com- 
pany, Meridian, Miss.; Newport Mill Company, Loudon, 
Tenn.; Knight Brokerage Company, Kansas City, Mo.; 
W. Fletcher Jacobs, Knoxville, Tenn.; Town Creek 
Milling Company, Lenoir City, Tenn.; Allen & Co., 
Birmingham, Ala.; E. O. Richardson, Okolona, Miss. ; 
Hamlin Mill & Elevator Company, Hamlin, Texas; A. 
F. Therrien, New York, N. Y.; Howard Grain Com- 
pany, Jacksonville, Fla.; Ruff & Co., Columbia, S. C.; 
Jay Hausam & Co., Hutchinson, Kan.; Kansas Flour 
Mills Company, Wichita, Kan.; City Hay & Grain 
Company, Norfolk, Va.; Kasco Mills, Waverly, N. Y. 

Your secretary believes that the experience through 
which we are now passing is but temporary and that 
when the reconstruction period is over we will again be 
able to show as few expulsions as in any year prior 
to the outbreak of the war. 

In the last annual report of your secretary mention 
was made of the book of arbitration decisions which 
was then about to be published. Since the Minne- 
apolis convention this book has come from the press 
and it has been sold to 572 members at $5 a copy. 
Much favorable comment has been received from the 
members regarding this volume which contains all of 
the arbitration decisions from the first one made in 
1902 down to the decisions of June, 1920. The book 
has 388 pages. It is durably bound in cloth and it 
contains a complete cross-index as well as a topical 
index and a syllabus of each decision. One thousand 
copies of the work were printed at a cost of approxi- 
mately $5,000. The Association has about 400 copies 
of the book remaining unsold and representing an in- 
vestment of about $2,000. These 400 copies will be 
kept in stock and sold from time to time to new mem- 
bers or to others who will desire them when the second 
volume is printed. 

The Expulsion Case 

It is with regret that your secretary is required to 

refer to a civil court action instituted against the Asso- 
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ciation by the Paddock-Hodge Company, one of the 
direct members in Toledo, Ohio. Last spring this con- 
cern asked for an order from the court at Toledo to 
restrain the, Association from expelling them because 
of their refusal to arbitrate a trade difference with 
the Park & Pollard Company, of Boston, Mass. After 
the case had been decided in favor of the Boston com- 
pany, the Paddock-Hodge Company declined either to 
pay the award or to appeal the case. Your Board of 
Directors gave the Toledo member the usual 30 days’ 
time in which to do one or the other, failing in which 
they would be expelled. Just before the time allowed 
had elapsed the Paddock-Hodge Company asked the 
Common Pleas Court for a temporary injunction, which 
was granted. After the case had been argued the Court 
dissolved the temporary order, but the Paddock-Hodge 
Company appealed to the Circuit Court of Appeals. 
The decision of the Common Pleas Court was affirmed 
in the Appellate Court but the Toledo concern has 
taken the case to the Ohio Supreme Court where it 
will be argued this fall. 

This is the first time in the 19 years since compul- 
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sory arbitration was instituted in the Grain Dealers 
National Association that any member has sought the 
aid of the courts to prevent the Association from en- 
forcing its own rules. The decision of the three judges 
in the Appellate Court is lucid and covers completely 
the point at issue. The Court says: 

“A member of an organization may decline to submit 
his controverises to the Arbitration Committee and insist 
upon litigating the same in the civil courts, but if so 
the organization may proceed to terminate his mem- 
bership in the Association. The only question involved 
here is whether the defendant may determine the char- 
acter of its membership by exercising disciplinary power 
upon failure of a member to comply with the rules of 
the organization. "We think it has such power.” 

The decision of the Court of Appeals is a complete 
victory. The Appellate Court has upheld every con- 
tention of counsel for the Association. Every trade 
organization that practices compulsory arbitration will 
be heartened by the decision. As the Grain Dealers 
National Association is the “Father” of compulsory 
arbitration in this country it seems appropriate that 
the question as to the legal status of arbitration should 
be fought out under the banner of this organization. 


Membership 
Direct and Associate 
Number of direct and associate members 


reported at the last convention........ 1,979 
Direct and associate members secured since 


the last. Comyention |. 5.2% ute wick ewer us ae 363 

AOI oocis ota Sie ay/orat ete) sAedsbamcebetan ys ve tual spate 2,342 
Direct and associate members lost during 

POR VGARC Arie smisicte eusie's cee mA Mace te ote wee ele 405 
Direct and associate members on Oct. 1, 

eR: s iio ara fot anya ities stance ee cea ens ae RR aa at 1,937 

Direct and associate members in good 

Standing on October (1) -19291 Js. a. one 1,883 
Number of delinquents. 2.,.;c<5 «seme nte ae 54 

Total fame ce ia a mula nee ater ane 1,937 
Net decrease in direct and associate mem- 

bers during the year, 42. 

Direct Members 

Direct members reported at the last con- 

VENOMS i ipyatterseel erences crete agate eaeueiete arene 1,901 
Direct members secured since last conven- 

(SIG) CUR Sanchar niclb Grcitih o io ORO OOO OO b6 ota 348 

DOtal yy wcsce Cae cee Rese a eae Tole. oe ote Teletone cies 2,249 
Direct members lost during the year...... 384 
Direct members on October 1, 1921........ 1 865 
The losses of direct members were from the 

following causes: 
Resigna tlonsna..551,2nourta cy ayefh ae ashore 155 
Dropped for non-payment of dues... 54 
Gone. out of businessiy i). oc). 149 
1 Sp.qeyaieell Wet Arar Cire Ceciu cut abeGmon tO cD 23 
Rejected was cass e eta eon ain cna 3 

z 384 

Direct members in good standing on 

OetO ber VAGeLY Zs. Faker ares neve eke ebb 1,812 
Number of delinquents) Gata. cs cnc acleeune 53 1,865 
Net decrease in direct members during the 

year, 36. 

Associate Members 

Associate members reported at last con- 

VO LEE RON ie eee nu eee ores a feve: Siehaiete cite eee tae 78 
Associate members secured since last con- 
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Motels Stetaleroctote etciciel scare) detierer asta rarmena te 93 
Associate members lost during the year.. 21 
Associate members on October 1, 1921.... 72 
Associate members in good standing on 

October Geli eric ab aoe aan etna craig) cee Gal 
Number of. delingments: an. ete sie ee ace if 

otal s Hosen staves eis ieee cope coaiokel rene ete rae 72 


Net decrease in associate members during 
the year, 6. 


Affiliated Members 


Affiiated members reported at last con- 
ViGWICRON, sr eepetees, Se Marans ot ata satimmrclianey he wis) vos eaizey Sark 2,744 
Affiliated members on October 1, 1921.... 


PECKEAS Orie cia b ker toe cre meine ines meri alatete emai 120 
Total number of direct, associate and affili- 
ated members reported at the last con- 


VOT LLORES Etes ee at ties ciucts stances nena sie meee oes 4,723 
Total number of direct.associate and affili- 

ated members on October 1, 1921...... 4,561 

WDECROA Seg Sabb oka wir suctl)ancasens telePeateus ras tenatr 162 


If I might be permitted, I would like to in- 
ject this remark and say that this decrease of 
162 covers not only the direct but the affiliated and 
the associated membership. It covers the three classes 
of membership, and we expect to make up this de- 
erease at this annual meeting, for I have in my pocket 
an application of another association which wishes to 
affiliate with the National, the Millers Mutual Associa- 
tion of New York, and this will add 150 new members 
to the affiliated list, so we are virtually today where 
we were a year ago. 


The Booster Campaign 


The campaign for new members in 1921 was the most 
remarkable one ever conducted by the Association. 
The number of new members secured was 363. This 
is the second largest number ever taken into the organ- 
zation in any one year. The record year was in 1920 
when 603 new members were brought into the fold. 
It may be of interest to the members to know the 
results of the various booster campaigns in the last 
eight years, or since your secretary has occupied his 
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present position. The following table gives the figures. 
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The boosters, it will be seen, have secured nearly 
2,500 new members in eight years, or an average of 
about 306 a year. 

This year’s campaign was the most remarkable ever 
made by the boosters because of the conditions that 
surrounded the canvass. It was much easier to get 
603 new members in 1920 than it-was to land one-half 
that number in 1921. The reasons are obvious. In 
1920 the country was at the height of its post-war 
inflation. Grain prices were high and everyone not only 
had money but was careless in the matter of expendi- 
tures. New members could be secured for the mere 
asking. Indeed the boosters might, had the canvass 
been prolonged, have run the total up to 1,000. 

But times had changed when the campaign of 1921 
began. Retrenchment was the watchword in every 
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grain office in the land. Fifteen dollars looked bigger 
to the average grain dealer in 1921 than $100 did in 
1920. Thus the work of securing new members was 
made extremely hard at the very outset of the cam- 
paign this year. The canvass lasted from February 
1 until the middle of August, a period of six and one- 
half months. Last year the regular canvass was over 
in two weeks. But despite the handicaps under which 
the boosters labored they stuck to the task throughout 
the spring and summer and until they reached the 
goal they had set out to attain. It is this earnest- 
ness, loyalty and enthusiasm that your secretary wishes 
to commend and to draw to your attention. There 
are few trade organizations in this or any other coun- 
try that can boast of so many willing and competent 
boosters. 

Some members of the Association may wonder why 
so much space is given in every issue of Who Is Who 
in the Grain Trade to the booster campaigns and why 
so much effort is expended in the direction of securing 
new members. The answer is simple. Without mem- 
bers there could be no Association. New blood must 
be brought in every year to take the place of the mem- 
bers who go out of business, who resign or are ex- 
pelled, or who fail to pay their dues and are thus 
dropped from the rolls. 

Membership Losses the Past Year 

This year 149 members were forced out of business 
on account of the deflation in the prices of grain. There 
is no need to expand this theme. It is a sad story, 
and one that is known only too well to every grain 
dealer in the country, The Association, on account of 
trade conditions, lost 405 members this year. In 1920 
the loss was 201. With an increase of 100 per cent 
in the losses due to the hard times, it was imperative 
that an extraordinary attempt be made to secure new 
members. This attempt was most successful in spite 
of business conditions. The boosters, understanding 
the situation, worked hard and long. They did not 
complain when the canvass was drawn out to what 
seemed an interminable length. They just worked 
all the harder. They kept on. going until the goal of 
350 new members was reached. The thanks of every 
member of the Association is due these loyal workers 
without whose unselfish efforts there would have been 
a big net loss in membership this year. As it is the 
organization has but 42 less members in 1921 than it 
had this time last year. The deflation crisis has been 
passed safely and we may begin the season of 1922 
practically where we were before the never-to-be-for- 
gotten troubles of reconstruction started. 

President Clement will be happy, it goes without 
saying, to present the booster prizes at this conven- 
tion to the four men who stood the highest at the end 
of the regular campaign. These four are: Lester Stone, 
Amarillo, Texas, first; Phillip C. Sayles, Columbus, 
Ohio, second; E. F. Huber, Minneapolis, third, and 
F. H. Huntting, Sioux City, Iowa, fourth. 

Mr. Stone secured 48 new members during the con- 
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is directed to the labors of Mr. 
Stone who, in securing 48 applications for member- 
ship, showed that he is one of the greatest boosters 
the Association has ever had. To land that many new 
members in such a year as the grain trade has just 
experienced requires prodigious efforts. It should be a 
source of great pride to President Clement to see his 
fellow Texan do such splendid work. Mr. Stone has 
earned not only the booster prize but the thanks of 
every member of the Association. 

If space and time permitted your secretary would 
be glad to give the names of the other boosters who 
did fine work in the 1921 canvass. Suffice it to say 
that there Were 136 boosters who secured one or more 
new members. This shows better than words the great 
interest taken by all who took part in the canvass. 

Financial Statement 

The financial statement for the last convention year 
shows that there is a surplus of $13,784.05. This is a 
decrease of $8,128.74 from the surplus of a year ago, 
when the Association had $21,907.79 in its treasury. 

This loss of $8,123.74 in thewsurplus is easily ex- 
plained. It is represented by two items. One of these 
is the arbitration account and the other is the employ- 
ment of the new transportation commissioner. 

It cost the Association $4,692.50 to have 1,000 copies 
of Volume 1 of the Book* of Arbitration Decisions 
printed, bound and indexed, Five hundred and seventy- 
two copies were sold to members at $5 each, bringing 
to the treasury $2,860. There are on hand 428 volumes 
representing an investment of $2,140. 

The new Transportation Department has cost the 
Association $5,534.98, 
in the Book of Arbitration Decisions and the reorgan- 
ization of the Transportation Department represent an 
outlay of $7,674.98, or less than $500 of the decrease 
in the surplus. _When the strenuous legislative year 
is taken into account it will be seen at once that the 
funds of the Association have been splendidly 
served. 

The slight increase in the dues, from $15 to $20 a 
year, which increase it is hoped this, convention will 
authorize, will place the Association on a permanent 
footing and provide funds for’ any legislative emergency 
that may arise in the future. 

The financing of the Association is yearly becoming 
more and more important. As the membership increases 
the receipts and disbursements increase, of course. This 
year there were total receipts of approximately $60,000 
while the total footings are now $81,842.96, an increase 
of $2,941.94 over the total footings of last year. 

Chartered accountants examine the books each year 
and make reports to your Auditing Committee at the 
annual meetings. This is the only practical and sound 
method of auditing the accounts. It must be manifest 
to the members that auditing committees, appointed from 
the members at the annual conventions, do not have 
the time to make thorough and proper audits. The 
financial statement follows: 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT OF THE GRAIN DEALERS 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
October 11, 1920, to October 2, 1921, Inclusive 


con- 


Receipts 
Cash on hand last report...... $ 21,832.79 
Direct Vauesy |i. Nee seine eee 20,938.00 
Direct memberships ........... 5,075.00 
Associate dues ..0..c.es.ene 783.00 
Associate memberships ........ 217.50 
Regular subscriptions to Who 
BS WV ic. sai ernn' b oe Dita cee 959.50 
Affiliated subscriptions to Who 
ASP OVVTIOY | k ra piste ne ee ia ee oe 825.00 
Who Is Who advertising....... 19,316.87 
SCIEN CS Son veer ee are een 5.30 
Arbitration deposit fees ....... 7,992.50 
Atiiated duds. atic lekec ante 825.00 
Dirvestments ic 150 a cee 212.50 
Subscription to arbitration de- 
CMHOUS HOOK «oS cng als cals wees 2,860.00 
‘Fotal' receipts) cic. Aeon Sed $ 81,842.96 
Expenditures 
Salary: -ACCount) 2... osecneene $ 15,140.59 
Office ‘supplies o>... 0 one 2,341.20 
Express and telegrams ........ 538.13 
General. printine Aas as eee 703.14 
Who Is Who in the Grain Trade 20,692.67 
OMee Fon’ oon ete cute eens 839.00 
Telephone rent and tolls.... 73.40 
Refund arbitration fees 4,847.50 
Legislative expense ........... 3,679.74 
Transportation expense ....... 5,534.98 
Officers’ traveling expense...... 1,791.29 
Secretary’s traveling expense.. 258.59 
PARIS at rire Dials: sir atbincy »( Saiabnk aha 1,743.00 
REPEPLEE YS BO octane lanah.es. ce «cite meron 501.14 
Convention expense .:......22% 2,516.26 
Arbitration expense ........... 6,698.28 
Returned application fees ...... 60,00 
Total expenditures | 26. san. $ 68,058.91 
In Bank: 
Commercial account ........ 8,557.05 
United States Liberty Bonds... 10,000.00 
Patty cash account oss... fen 327.00 
$ 13,884.05 
Outstanding checks ......... 100.00 138,784.05 
$ 81,842.96 


Conclusion 
Your secretary feels that he cannot conclude his re- 
port without a personal reference to President Clement 
who has shown such marked ability in directing the 
affairs of the Association during the last year. Mr. 
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Clement, upon taking office, was known to but few 
dealers north of his native state of Texas but he has 
since become a national figure through his able cham- 
pionship of the cause of the middleman in business. 


A close student of the Constitution of the United 
States, an able administrator and a man of broad 
sympathy, Mr. Clement is unusually well equipped to 
lead the grain men in these trying times when the 
whole tendency of government is in the direction of 
state paternalism. His eloquent voice has been raised 
on behalf of a class of men who have been systematic- 
ally misrepresented by the politicians and by the de- 
signing leaders of the grain producers of the country. 
He has filled the position of president of this. Associa- 
tion with distinction to himself and honor to the grain 
trade. Your secretary wishes, before closing, to pay 
this little tribute to Mr. Clement whose great ability 
is recognized and whose courtesy and consideration 
are deeply appreciated. It has’ been a great pleasure 
to work with him. 

To A. E. Reynolds, chairman of the Committee on 
Legislation; F. E. Watkins, chairman of the Trade 
Rules Committee; J. W. McCord, chairman of the 
Executive Committee and the other committee chair- 
men your secretary wishes to extend his thanks for 
their many acts of kindness during the year. ~ 


(On motion duly made and seconded, the Secretary’s 
Report was adopted without-discussion.) 


The President: I want to announce the Auditing 
Committee: Mr. Henry L. Goemann is chairman, Mr. 
John W. Radford and Mr. C. C. Miles. 


Another announcement that I have been requested to 
make by the chairman of the Entertainment Committee 
is that the ladies will be entertained with a ride in 
the morning at 10 o'clock, starting from the hotel. 
They are very anxious that all of the ladies shall be 
present. They have planned a most enjoyable event. 

Before we proceed with the memorial services, which 
it was decided to hold at this hour, I am going to 
appoint a committee to bring in appropriate resolutions 
on the death of our former president, Mr. Metcalf, and 
other members of the Association. I will appoint Mr. 
E. M. Wayne as chairman of this committee, Mr. H. B. 
Dorsey, and Mr. Riley, secretary of the Indiana Grain 
Dealers Association, Mr. J. W. McCord and Major Cul- 
bertson, secretary of the Illinois Association. 


MEMORIAL TO LEE G. METCALF 


UST for 15 minutes now it is our purpose to devote 
J our thought and our hearts and our sympathy and our 

recollection and our affection to a consideration ofa 
memorial of that noble character, Mr. Metcalf. His 
loss to the Association was immeasurable. His loss to 
the nation was a distinct one. His loss to his family 
was irreparable. His loss to us cannot be measured. 
It will be appropriate now for those of his friends who 
desire to pay tribute to his memory, to speak. I shall 
be glad to recognize you. When you rise I shall be 
gratified if you will give me your name. 

Mr. Dorsey: I don’t believe it had been my privilege 
to know a greater or better man than Mr. Metcalf. It 
was my good fortune, with yourself and a number of 
other gentlemen, to be associated with Mr. Metcalf for 
more than two weeks on our trip to Kansas City, New 
York and Washington in the interest of the grain people 
and those who sustained losses on account of the agi- 
tation then going on. We were together, with Mr. Met- 
calf, all that time except just what time we were sleep- 
ing, and in addition to paying very close attention to 
the mission, we discussed many things and many people, 
and never did I hear an unfavorable suggestion against 
his fellow man. He was kind and considerate of every- 
one. He was conciliatory. If anyone had an ill thought, 
an ill word, against his fellow man, it was Mr. Metcalf’s 
mission to smooth that over and call the attention of 
the one who was speaking, possibly uncomplimentary, 
of his fellow man, to the fact that if he knew the man’s 
heart, if he knew his motive, possibly he would not 
speak harshly of him. His thoughts-were all kindly 
toward everyone. I don’t believe that man ever had 
an unkind thought or feeling toward any man. I have 
been associated with men now for many, many years 
and I don’t believe it has been my good fortune during 
all that time to have been associated with a man that 
was calculated to elevate the thoughts and mind of his 
fellow men as was Mr. Metcalf. You have well referred 
to the great loss of that man. I think he was the 
shining light of the grain trade. He was a shining 
light to humanity. He was always kind, he was always 
thoughtful, he was always gentle, he was a good man, 
and I have never known a man whose loss and whose 
demise caused me such grief and sorrow, unless-he was 
a relative, and I have lost some very dear friends in 
my life. I believe I voice the feeling and sentiment of 
all who are here, who had the good fortune to know 
Mr. Metcalf, in my expressions of that great and grand 
man. I have never seen such a considerate, thoughtful, 
kind man in all my life. (Applause.) 

The President: As there does not seem to be anyone 
else who desires to address himself to this memory, we 
will stand in silent prayer for just a moment. (The 
convention arose and stood in silent prayer.) 

Mr. Dorsey: Mr. President, we have here the ex- 
president, Charles Jones, whom Mr. Metcalf succeeded 
as president. I know the feeling of his heart, and I 
know that while he is backward in such matters, I 
would like his expression. 

Mr. Jones: There are occasions when speech is hard 
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and whenever I think of Mr. Metcalf’s death and the 
loss we sustained, I am filled with a sense of sadness 
which takes away from me any desire to speak; but I 
will grant to no man a greater privilege than to be 
able to pay the proper tribute to a man of Mr. Metcalf’s 
high character. 

I knew him well. If there ever was a second Abra- 
ham Lincoln, it was that man, Lee Metcalf. Mr. Met- 
calf was everything that a man could be,—friend, 
business man, Christian man,—and when he died there 
never came any thought to me, as we often. wonder 
about people when they Bese out of this life, “I wonder 
what will become of him.’’ There has never been any 
question in my mind that any man who lives the right 
kind of a life on this earth will have another oppor- 
tunity to know Mr. Metcalf. It takes away that sting 
of sadness when we stop to think that all of us who 
live the right kind of a life here will have an oppor- 
tunity to join him again. There iS no question now 
in my mind that when the Final Day comes and our 
Good Master takes the righteous children under His 
wing that Mr. Metcalf will lead, you and the rest of 
them coming on. (Applause.) 

The President: This will conclude the memorial serv- 
ices. The next on the program is an address on “The 
Origin and Effect of Freak and Class Legislation,” by 
Mr. John B. Maling, of New Haven, Ind. 
ure in introducing Mr. Maling. (Applause. ) 


ADDRESS OF JOHN B. MALING 


AM deeply embarrassed, appearing before you to 
] address you so soon after you had the pleasure and 

profit of listening to the splendid address delivered 
this morning by Mr. Atwood. Mr. Atwood has devoted 
almost a lifetime to the subject of the Constitution 
and the problems of which he spoke to you this morn- 
ing, and when you were listening to that gentleman 
you were sitting at the feet of Caesar. 

Now, as for myself, I am simply one of your own, 
a man who has devoted all the years of his manhood 
to business, up to five years ago. Since that time J 
have had the opportunity of seeing some things which 
J have observed regarding the development of freak 
and class legislation in this country, and where it comes 
from. 

Now, gentlemen, the addresses that you had the pleas- 
ure of listening to this morning were eoldly impersonal, 
dignified statements of facts by men, careful of state- 
ment, who told you of subjects that called for precision. 
What I am going to say to you, I might say, is where Mr. 
Atwood showed you the ship of state under construction 
and manipulated by George Washington, by James 
Madison, by Alexander Hamilton, by Benjamin Frank- 
lin, by Thomas Jefferson, I am going to show you a 
government affected by the agitation and freak meas- 
ures adyocated by Ben Lindsay, by George Creel, by 
Harvey O’Higgins, by Helen Ring Robbins, by “Sock- 
less’ Jerry Simpson, by William Allen and by Pfeffer. 


Hysteria for Freak Legislation 


I went to Colorado in 1908, and that was when the 
hysteria for freak legislation developed in that state, 
and from 1908 to 1915 the legislation that came out 
of Colorado, out of California, out of Oregon, was legis- 
lation which agitated the enactment into laws of half- 
digested measures suggested by the people living out 
in those states where they have literally no problems. 
other than the problem of living. 

Gentlemen, I want to say that this new legislation, 
which so vitally affects business today, does not come 
out of the state of Illinois, the great states of Ohio, 
New York, Pennsylvania, or Massachusetts; those great 
states do not contribute to it, but it comes out of the 
sparsely settled countries in the West, from people 
largely impregnated with tuberculosis germs, and I want 
to say to you that the experts on tuberculosis will tell 
you that a symptom of tuberculosis is a desire to tear 
down, rip up and rearrange and make things different. 
and if you will take the statistics upon the percentage 
of people in those states which are giving you this freak 
legislation, who are impregnated with tuberculosis 
germs, you will be astonished. 


What Freak Laws Have Done 


Now, the only way I can illustrate to you, gentlemen, 
what these measures mean, what they are doing, is 
to recount to you the things that they have actually 
done. 

I wonder how many in this audience remember the 
Omaha platform? After the great Populist agitation 
in the West, largely in Kansas, you will remember the 
Omaha convention, which gave to the world the Omaha 
platform, the Populist platform. That platform, when 
it was given to the world, was denounced emphatically 
by students of government, by business men, as dan- 
gerous, impracticable, and vicious, and then forgotten. 
But the agitators did not forget, and I want to say to 
this audience today that 85 per cent of all the prin- 
ciples included in the Omaha platform are today em- 
bodied in the statutes of the states or the statutes of 
the Federal Government by amendments, and they are 
working today with just as much harm, are just as 
dangerous, just as detrimental to the wellbeing of this 
country, as it was supposed they would be when they 
were first given to the world. 


Its Limitations Make the Constitution Great 


I want to say, in talking about the Constitution of 
the United States, I am not a student of that great 
document. After what Mr. Atwood said to you this 
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morning, I am embarrassed and humiliated to mention 
my own learning in regard to that great instrument, 
But this I will say to you, the Constitution of the 
United States is not so great because of its permissions 
as it is because of its limitations, It is not what the 
Constitution of the United, States permits you to do 
that makes it great, so much as it is what it forbids 
others from doing to you. 

Those limitations were written into that great instru- 
ment by those men of an older day, who seemed to have 
anticipated the coming of the reformers of the present 
day, and the reformer of the present day and of the 
last’ 20 years, in attempting to inflict his nostrums upon 
the people, whenever he has found himself baffled by 
the limitations of the Constitution, he has not hesi- 
tated to attack them and attempt to eliminate them out 
of that great instrument. ' 

Thus it is today with the initiative, the referendum, 


the recall, the headless ballot, direct primaries, direct: 


election of the United States Senators by the people,— 
nearly all of those things have come out of the West, 
and you people, busy with your own problems, with 
your own business, have not had time, have not taken 
the trouble to investigate the merit of these measures, 
or lack of merit, but have adopted them; state after 
state has adopted them, and in every state they are 
working practically the same way. 

Gentlemen, I will say to you, as Mr. Atwood said to 
you this morning, if out of our more than 100,000,000 
population today you could elect a Congress so com- 
petent to found a government and give that government 
a constitution as were the men who founded this Gov- 
ernment and gave it its Constitution, it would be re- 
markable. The reason was, that that was a time when 
the minds of the brightest men of the country were de- 
voted to the problems of government. Today, as you 
all know, most of our great minds are engaged in han- 
dling great material problems in industry, the affairs 
of business. 


Dangerous Legislation 


These men of that older day, if they knew anything 
about government, they knew their history, and they 
knew that from Babylon down to the last Dutch Re- 
public, whenever in the history of any government ways 
were adopted whereby it was possible for the people to 
legislate the hates and passions and prejudices of a 
passing day into laws and statutes, that that govern- 
ment vanished from the governments of this earth. 

Therefore, they said, as Mr. Atwood said to you this 
morning, ‘““We do not want a pure democracy any more 
than we want an autocracy. What we want is a rep- 
resentative form of government; a government in which 
the people may elect from their own ranks, their own 
representatives, who shall meet at certain times, stated, 
definite times and places and occasions, and legislate 
as the needs of the people may demand.” 

Under that form of government we built up on this 
continent the greatest and most powerful republic the 
world has ever known; but during the last 25 years, 
with all of these freak measures brought in by these 
reformers, these men, not students of government, 
merely agitators, with their referendum, and with their 
initiative, with a headless ballot, with their recall, and 
with all the other nostrums, gentlemen, I warn you 
they are putting a club into the hands of the mob to 
beat the foundation out from under this Government, 
a club which the fathers never intended they should 
have. 

I know so many of these reformers, I have been in 
contact with so many of them,—if you could get busi- 
ness men to become reformers, but a business man is 
rarely ever a reformer. Why? Why, he has gone out 
into the world and he has conquered conditions; made 
@ success of his business life, and he is satisfied. He 
sees no need of reform. The other chap, the failure in 
the world, who starts out and who makes a failure of 
everything he attempts, then, instead of charging his 
failure up to his own limitations, he charges it up to 
the conditions and to his environment, and he starts 
out to reform both, and the ideas that originate in 
his mind have the same element of failure in them that 
is in him. 


Business Men Needed in Government 


If, on the other hand, the business man, the successful 
man, would gather around the table with his fellows 
and seek to solve the problems of municipal and state 
and Federal government, whatever they might be, and 
put into such meetings the element of success that is 
in them, something great would be accomplished. These 
other men who have never accomplished anything in 
their own lives, with their appealing phrases appealing 
to the people and seeking to have enacted into laws 
and have had enacted into laws, these things that are 
tearing the Constitution to pieces, weakening the foun- 
dation of the Government, then you may know if you 
as business men do not take to heart that fact and 
do in your owr neighborhood, in your own locality, 
what you can to counteract the agitators, then you must 
suffer. 

Gentlemen, you, as grain men, today are facing a 
situation. That situation is concrete, so far as agitation 
goes. Now, for years you have seen agitation going on 
striking .at other industries, but they were abstract 
propositions to you. You paid no attention to them 
whatever. When Mr. Redfield and his commission were 
attacking the packers, you paid no attention to that, 
but nuw that your own industry is threatened, its very 
existence is threatened, many of the gentlemen in your 
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industry are sending up rockets of distress and wonder- 
ing why the whole great Republic does not realize the 
danger as keenly as they do. 

I say to you men, were it not for the fact that I 
have the firm belief that out of this movement which 
you gentlemen have started, this fighting of agitation, 
there is going to come a really great national movement, 
where the mining industry and all the other industries 
will join you in telling the people of this Republic what 
a representative government means and how their own 
liberties are being jeopardized, I would not be here 
today. 

The people of America, the public, do not care what 
happens to the packer as a packer; they do not care 
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what happens to the grain men or to any other indus- 
try; but what people care for is what is likely to hap- 
pen to them, to the individual, and the mission of 
business today is to go out and educate the people 
of this country as to what this Constitution means and 
what this Government is to them, and how, from the 
beginning of time and the beginning of government 
men have lost their liberties because they let the agi- 
tators the men who appeal to class feeling, to dominate 
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them, and finally enact into laws the prejudices which 
such things represent and which insidiously take away 
the liberties of the people. 

The Contract Labor Laws 

Now, what is class legislation? What is the effect 
of it? I am going to recite to this audience some details 
of certain laws, and I want to begin with the Contract 
Labor Law. 

I doubt if there is a gentleman in this room, as he 
reads in the newspapers today, realizes that most of 
the problems which our Government is facing from the 
class and character of immigration that has come to us 
in the last 24 years, are the result of the Contract Labor 
Law passed more than 10 years ago. 

Gentlemen, previous to the passage of the Contract 
Labor Law our industries were extending more rapidly 
than skilled Jabor could be provided for them. It was 
the custom and practice of the great industrial leaders 
of America to send to Europe and bring back skilled 
operators in different lines, as they were needed here. 
The cotton manufacturers sent their representatives to 
Manct2ster and brought back the best operators, so 


far as mechanical skill was concerned, that could be 
procured, and also as far as character was concerned. 
The silver workers in Connecticut, when they wanted 
to enlarge output, sent to Sheffield, England, for work- 
ers, and they brought back the artisans and mechanics 
of the highest class. So with the shipbuilders in Dela- 
ware, they sent to the Clyde and to Belfast, Ireland, 
and brought back skilled, expert men, The same way 
with the silk manufacturers; they sent to Europe and 
brought back men who had spent their lives in weav- 
ing silk. The textile workers of Germany and Scandi- 
navia were induced to come to America by promises 
of better living conditions and better wages, and we 
brought them over by the millions, and they were easily 
assimilated. They knew the philosophy of our govern- 
ment and fell into it easily. They were the backbone 
of the development of America. 

Then came on the passage of the Contract Labor 
Law, forced on our Congress by the’labor unions. That 
law then and now forbids any citizen of the United 
States from so much as writing a letter to any man 
in the world, outside of the United States, inducing him 
to come to America to take employment; no ‘matter 
whether that man was the greatest man ever known 
in any profession, or the greatest skilled mechanic in 
the world. 


The Inevitable Result 


Now, what happened? Losing impetus and losing the 
position and place when they arrived’ of skilled oper- 
ators, the people of Western Europe stayed where they 
were and industrial immigration fell off. The Cunard 
Steamship Line, the White Star, the North German- 
Lloyd, the Hamburg lines, the French steamship lines, 
the Austrian and German lines, all got together to 
find out in what way they could recompense themselves 
for that loss, for the dividends of the trans-Atlantic 
steamship lines came from the steerage. 

Those men made a great pool of money; their object 
was to reach the greatest number of people that could 
be moved, caring nothing for class or character, caring 
nothing for America, seeking only business for their 
ships; and down in Southern Europe, down in the 
Balkan country, Roumania, Bulgaria, Greece and South- 
ern Italy, down the line of the Danube, they found 
millions of people in seething unrest against the disci- 
pline of government, untrained to our principles of gov- 
ernment, alien to us in civilization; yet these steamship 
lines had great posters printed, showing America as 
the Eldorado of those people. 

They had pamphlets printed by the millions in scores 
of languages, and they deluged that land with that 
literature. They started a tide of immigration which 
they kept at floodtide for 18 years; previous to 1914 
they landed on the shores of America more than 18,000,- 
000 from the scum centers of Europe, whereas, before 
the Contract Labor Law was passed we were getting 
the cream of Western Europe. It will take hundreds 
of years to eradicate the poison out of our national 
life that we got as a result of having all this immigra- 
tion injected into it. 


The Adamson Law 


Now, the Adamson Law was a more recent law. I 
was down in Washington and I saw and knew the 
inside of how the Adamson Law, that most vicious piece 
of legislation, was put over. 

For many years the American Federation of Labor 
had attempted to get the great railroad unions to 
amalgamate with it and it had never succeeded. 
In 1917 Gompers and Morrison, the American Fed- 
eration of Labor leaders, invited the leaders of the 
four great railway unions to come to Washington, and 
when they came there they themselves had not 
thought of the Adamson Law, but Gompers and Mor- 
rison took them up on a high mountain and. showed 
them what might be done. 

They said, “Bring 800 delegates to Washington 
from all over the country and we will show you what 
they can do.” In less than eight days they had 800 
delegates in Washington. At the White House and 
in the Treasury Building they were getting a hear- 
ing, a patient and sympathetic ear. For nine days 
the work went on. The Senate offices and the House 
of Representative offices were overrun with these 
delegates telling what would happen if this Adam- 
son Law were not put through. 

One day you business men began to read in the 
newspapers the word sent out that the Adamson Law 
was likely to pass, something unthought of when it 
was introduced. 

Then there gathered in Washington the greatest 
aggregation of railway executives that ever gathered 
together in one place at one time. Hale Holden, of 
the Burlington, Hill of the Great Northern, and all 
the other great leaders of the great railway systems 
all over the country were there, and they sought an 
interview and audience with the President of the 
United States that they might lay before him what 
a threatening thing, what a dangerous thing, was 
this measure which they were seeking to have passed 
through the National Congress. 

They waited eight days at the New Willard Hotel. 
They cooled their heels without so much as a min- 
ute of an audience, and finally, on Tuesday morning, 
they were informed that on the following Thursday 
the President would see them at the White House. 
Thursday morning they organized into a company 
and marched to the White House. They were ush- 
ered into the East Room. Presently the President 
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eame in. After the usual amenities and introduc- 
tions, Hale Holden, of the Burlington, stepped for- 
ward with a mass of data to present to the execu- 
tive of this nation, as to what it would mean to the 
great vested interests and railroads if such legisla- 
tion was enacted into a law. He had talked less 
than 10 minutes when the President of the United 
States said: “Gentlemen, we are busy men. My time 
is taken. Your time is taken. It is unjust to me 
and unjust to you to discuss a measure upon which 
my mind is made up, and I will bid you good morn- 
ing.” 

And I will say to you, gentlemen, that was the only 
opportunity that the vested business interests of 
America had to present its side to the executive mind 
before that measure became a law. 

The day the measure passed I was in the Senate 
chamber; I heard Senator James Reed, of Missouri, 
make a speech in the Senate, and if you will consult the 
Congressional Record, you will see if I quote him cor- 
rectly. He said: “We must pass this measure just 
as it came from the House. If we change it by a 
paragraph or a sentence, if we cross a ¢ or dot an i 
in this measure, on Monday morning we will face a 
situation worse than Civil War.’ And 200 labor 
leaders in the gallery shouted, “You bet you will.” 

Later I went down to send a telegram. While 
I was there one of your western Senators came 
down. He wrote a long telegram. When he had filed 
it, I said to him, ‘‘Senator, if you had the same spurs to 
win and the same ambitions to win that you had 30 
years ago when we were young fellows out West, you 
would have gotten up in the Senate this afternoon and 
you would have made that chamber ring in advising the 
Senate to do its own legislating.” He put his arm 
over my shoulder and said, ‘“Maling, it is the 
most unfortunate situation this body has ever faced 
in its long history.” And five weeks later I heard 
that same man proclaiming the Adamson Law tobe 
one of the greatest enactments ever written on the 
statute books of the United States. 

Now, why is it? Before I say why it is, I want 
to tell you of another—the Women’s Suffrage Amend- 
ment. 


The Suffrage Amendment 


Now, I am not discussing woman’s suffrage per se; 
but how it was put over. During 25 years just previ- 
ous to the adoption of that amendment the aggregate 
of the majorities in its favor in the different states 
was 265,000. During the eight years just previous to its 
adoption the majorities cast against its aggregated 
1,370,000. In other words more than 1,000,000 votes 
were the popular majority against that amendment 
and yet it was adopted. 

In the State of Ohio, in 1915, they had an election 
on the adoption of an amendment to the state con- 
stitution. After a long and bitter campaign the peo- 
ple said “no” by a majority of 198,000. The follow- 
ing winter Mrs. Catt, with her lieutenants, stormed 
down on that legislature and in the face of that 
declaration by the people, absolutely forced through 
a law giving the women of Ohio the vote. 

The anti-suffragists demanded a referendum on that 
vote, Ohio having the referendum law. After a bit- 
ter fight, because the suffragists tried to prevent a 
referendum, and finally fought it up to the High 
Court of the state, the referendum was ordered. At 
the election which was held that law was repudiated 
by 150,000 majority. ._Had as many people voted at 
the second election as did at the first, the majority 
would have been more than 200,000. And yet, when 
it came up in the Senate, both of the Senators 
from Ohio voted for the adoption. The state of 
Maryland voted no, and yet the two Senators from 
Maryland voted for the adoption of the amendment. 
New Jersey did the same, and both of the Senators 
from West Virginia did the same. And so I might 
go on and show you how these things are done. 


The Power of An Organized Minority 


Organized minorities are at work, active,. energetic, 
persistent, while you men, the great unorganized ma- 
jority, pay no heed and no attention. 

I will make this statement to you, that the first 
step taken, which resulted in constitutional prohibi- 
tion in this country, the first great step toward that 
legislation, was put over by the distillers of this 
country. Now, that sounds absurd, remarkable. 

Here is how it happened: When the war broke out, 
the distillers had nearly 400,000,000 gallons of whisky 
in bond; it had cost them 40 cents a gallon to put it 
there. They had their paper in every bank nearly in 
this country that would take it. Then came the war. 
The Government took 4,000,000 men out of the usual 
lines of life and away from the consumption of 
whisky, and when the distillers saw that, knowing 
there was already an over-production, they said, “We 
have got to do something.’ Levi Cooke and Charles 
Lewis, I know them both well, made a combina- 
tion with the prohibition representatives in the Sen- 
ate, before the brewers knew what was going on. 
The brewers could not warehouse their product but 
must sell it, and when they learned what was going 
on, when their agent wired them, they came from 
Boston, New York, Newark, and, gentlemen, from 
your own state; they came down there and waged 
bitter controversy, but the distillers put it over, and 
the night before that bill passed the Senate, I was 
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talking with Charlie Lewis—this is not good taste, 
but I want to force it home to you this afternoon— 
he said to me, “Maling, we have got nearly 400,000,- 
000 gallons of whisky in bond. We owe every bank 
in the country who will take our paper, but if this 
bill goes through the Senate and we know the Presi- 
dent will sign it, we can pay every piece of paper to 
every bank in this country and we will make more 
money than we will in 20 years distilling whisky.” 

That is the way war time prohibition came into 
this country. But the distillers supposed that when 
the war was over that legislation, with other war- 
time legislation would be rescinded, but they did not 
know the reformers and the reformers took advan- 
tage of the hysteria that came from the war-time 
measures and put over the constitutional prohibition 
amendment. 

Gentlemen, I am stating to you facts which I can 
vouch for from my own personal knowledge. I am re- 
peating these things to you to show you how they 
come about. 

Take the direct election of United States Senators 
by the people—meaning no reflection on any individ- 
ual member—; there is no man familiar with the 
character and class of men now in the United States 
Senate but will tell you that the intellectual caliber 
of United States Senate has been reduced at least 40 
per cent since they have been elected directly by the 
people. And why? In the old days a man had to 
come up through successive offices; he had to show 
his ability and what things he had accomplished. 

Now what happens? Why, a self-selected man, a 
self-elected man, goes out before the people and for 
a platform he uses some ear tickling phrase that ap- 
peals to the people and to class consciousness, and I 
want to say to you today that there are more mil- 
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lionaires in the United States Senate than there were 
in the old days; but he gets elected, he gets elected 
by the people. That situation makes him peculiarly 
sensitive to the threats of these organized minorities. 
So it is going on today, gentlemen. 


Class Consciousness Foreshadows Disaster 


In America, with the most splendid type of gov- 
ernment ever given to any nation on this earth, men 
like yourself, busy men, raising your families, at- 
tending to your business, are ignoring conditions 
which foreshadow the breaking up of this Govern- 
ment. Our people are separating and breaking up 
into classes, each class seeking legislation of its 
own, and it has gone so far now that labor itself is 
breaking up into different classes and seeking legis- 
lation for the different classes. 

I don’t want to be a prophet of evil, but I say if 
in the next 25 years the great middle class of this 
country, the industrious, sober, hard-working men 
and women of this country, go on immolated behind 
their own business affairs and permit the people to 
be appealed to through their class consciousness and 
have class hatred aroused, that no man may know 
what may happen to this Government. And I say 
to you, gentlemen, as citizens of America, and well 
thinking citizens, that today one of the greatest 
duties you have is from this day on to so do that you 
feel you are doing your part, so that you may give as 
good a government to your children as your fathers 
gave to you. I thank you. (Great applause.) 

The President: I have been requested to announce 
that it is desired to have a meeting of all the mem- 
bers of the Indiana Grain Dealers Association who 
are attending this convention tomorrow morning at 
8:30 o’clock at the Registration Booth, on the first 
floor. It is a matter of very serious importance to 
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the members of the Indiana Grain Dealers Associa- 
tion and they desire that you meet at 8:30 in the 
morning at the registration booth. 

We will now have the report of Henry L. Goemann, 
of the Transportation Committee. 

Mr. Goemann: In view of the fact that you have 
been told through the president’s and secretary’s re- 
ports of all the Transportation Committee has done 
and what was done by the Transportation Commis- 
sioner, I feel, probably, it would be best to have the 
Transportation Commissioner make the report, and 
therefore, you will not have the pleasure of hearing 
from me this afternoon. I am going to ask Mr. Van- 
diver, our new Transportation Commissioner, to make 
the report, and in that way you will get acquainted 
with him. 

The President: Gentlemen, you will now hear the 
report of the Transportation Commissioner of the 
Association, Mr. Vandiver. 


REPORT OF THE TRANSPORTATION 
COMMISSIONER 


N BEHALF of the Transportation Committee of 
O the Grain Dealers National Association, I submit 
the following report. 


Rental of Ground from Railroad Companies 


Some time ago our attention was directed to a de- 
cision by the Iowa Board of Railroad Commissioners 
on a complaint alleging excessive rental for an ele- 
vator site at Stacyville, Iowa. The Iowa commis- 
sion held that the statutes of that state gave them 
full jurisdiction and decided that the rental should 
be based on 6 per cent of a fair valuation as ap- 
praised on surrounding property. I took this matter 
up to ascertain what has been done in other sections. 
At last sessions of the legislatures in Michigan and 
Minnesota bills were passed placing jurisdiction over 
leases and rentals of railroad property in the hands 
of the Michigan Public Utilities Commission or the 
Minnesota Railroad and Warehouse Commission. So 
far as I am informed, bills of a similar nature have 
not yet been adopted in other states, but the legisla- 
tures of several states have had bills of this kind 
before them during the last year or two. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission issued rulings 
in 1908, 1911 and 1913 to the effect that the railroads 
cannot lease ground to shippers at nominal rentals 
but that the railroads should receive proper compen- 
sation. As a result of these rulings, many absurd 
theories have arisen and at present many demands of 
the carriers are unreasonable. The Grain Dealers 
National Association has received complaints about 
rentals from members in various states. These have 
been taken up promptly with managing officers of rail- 
roads against which complaints had been made and in 
a number of instances I have succeeded in getting the 
rentals adjusted to a reasonable basis. It is our pur- 
pose to pursue this actively and exert our influ- 
ence to. the greatest extent possible towards having 
uniform laws or regulations adopted in all of the 
states so that the railroad companies will be prevented 
from demanding excessive rental charges, such as they 
have been trying to force lessees to pay. 


Construction and Maintenance of Industry Side Tracks 


During Federal control the United States Railroad 
Administration undertook to establish very restrictive 
regulations in the construction, maintenance and op- 
eration of side tracks to industries located on or 
adjacent to the right of way. Recent developments 
show that some of the railroads are still trying to 
enforce the provisions of General Order 15 which I 
consider went out of existence automatically at the 
end of Federal control. 

The Grain Dealers National Association has re- 
ceived from owners and operators of elevators in vari- 
ous states a great many complaints against efforts of 
carriers to collect excessive charges for side track 
maintenance. In many instances the lessee is not the 
sole user of the track and frequently the carrier’s 
team track is located on the same spur. A careful 
examination of the records fails to show that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has ever ruled upon 
the question of dividing the expense of maintaining 
spur tracks serving industries. | Several years ago 
they initiated a proceeding of investigation concerning 
alleged unreasonable and unjustly discriminatory 
practices of carriers in the matter of leases and 
grants of their property to shippers. This case was 
designated as I. C. C. Docket 6562 and in December, 
1919, the Grain Dealers National Association joined 
with other interests in filing an intervening petition. 
This docket is still pending and in recent corre- 
spondence I have been informed that a decision will 
be rendered at an early date. 


rane. Clauses in Railroad Leases and Side Track 
Agreements 


On March 15 the Interstate Commerce Commission 
decided that it has no authority to prescribe uniform 
liability clauses in leases or contracts for the con- 
struction, maintenance and use of industrial or pri- 
vate side tracks. This decision was on Docket 11545 
which was a complaint brought by the National In- 
dustrial Traffic League. The Interstate Commerce 
Commission took the position that this question is a 
local matter and should be adjusted in each state. 
Prior to dismissal of these proceedings, a committee 
of railroad executives had agreed with a committee 
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of the National Industrial Traffic League that the 
following amended liability clauses would be adopted: 


It is understood that the movement of railroad lo- 
comotives involves some risk of fire, and the industry 
assumes all responsibility for and agrees to indem- 
nify the railroad company against loss or damage to 
property of the industry or to property upon its 
premises, regardless of railroad negligence, arising 
from fire caused by locomotives operated by the rail- 
road on said track, or in its vicinity for the purpose 
of serving said industry, except to the premises of 


the railroad and to rolling stock belonging to the 


railroad or to others, and to shipments in the course 
of transportation. 

The industry also agrees to indemnify and hold 
harmless the railroad company for loss» damage, or 
injury from any act or omission of the industry, its 
employes or agents, to the person or property of the 
parties hereto and their employes, and to the per- 
son or property of any other person or corporation, 
while on or about said track; and if any claim or 
liability other than from fire shall arise from the 
joint or concurring negligence of both parties hereto 
it shall be borne by them equally. 

These clauses were not what the National Indus- 
trial Traffic League would have recommended but 
were agreed to in a spirit of compromise and were 
the best that could be obtained at the time. They 
are improvements over liability clauses which the 
carriers had been requiring in their side track leases. 
I have been following this up with managing officers 
of railroads in the principal grain producing sec- 
tions and find that most of the carriers have adopted 
or will adopt the amended liability clauses which 
will be used in executing leases and side track agree- 
ments hereafter. In a very few cases the carriers 
have refused to adopt these new clauses. The at- 
tention of our members is directed to this matter so 
they may arrange to protect their interests in the 
event carriers continue to submit lease forms that 
contain the old liability clauses, which were so ob- 
jectionable. 

I will be very glad to render what assistance I can 
in the settlement of any individual cases that may 
be brought to my attention, 


Limitation of Liability in Transmission of Telegraph 
Messages 


_ In this report, Secretary Quinn has given you the 
gist of a decision by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in this case and it is unnecessary for me to 
add anything beyond a statement that I have an- 
swered several inquiries relative to claims on de- 
layed or erroneously transmitted telegrams, prior to 
July 13, which was the effective date of the new 
liability requirements. 


Docket 9009—Claims for Loss and Damage of Grain 


At the last annual meeting, H. L. Goemann, chair- 
man of the Transportation Committee, reported that 
in January, 1920, the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion had issued an opinion on this case, upholding 
in nearly every particular the regulations that had 
been submitted by a committee representing the grain 
trade. This opinion was not accompanied with an 
order and since then the Grain Dealers National As- 
sociation has been trying to have the railroad com- 
panies publish these rules in their tariffs, otherwise 
many of the rules cannot legally be applied. Unex- 
pected difficulties have been encountered but a plan 
is being worked out and at the proper time, we in- 
tend to insist that the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion issue a specific order requiring the railroad com- 
panies to put the rules into effect. Action on this is 
deferred pending a final report by a committee now 
at work on revision of the specifications for grain 
hopper scales. .The features of Docket 9009, which 
are especially important to the grain trade are: 


1. Natural shrinkage or variations in weights. In 
western territory the carriers are requiring a deduc- 
_tion of 4% of 1 per cent on corn, while the Commis- 


sion stated that % of 1 per cent is not unreasonable’ 


and the latter deduction 
tories. 


is made in other terri- 


2. Grain doors and cooperage of cars. The grain 
trade has experienced much trouble because the rail- 
roads have failed to furnish grain doors promptly or 
to authorize the purchase of material by their local 
agents at shipping points. Numerous claims have 
arisen because shippers had waited a reasonable time 
and were then compelled to purchase the material. 
Tariffs of carriers do not authorize refund of the ex- 
penditure under these circumstances but this would 
be taken care of adequately when they establish rules 
whieh the Interstate Commerce Commission found to 
be reasonable. 


3. Weight regulations and scale specifications. 
The Commission approved rules relating to weights 
and weighing as proposed by the shippers and the 
adoption of these rules will result in decrease of the 
claim accounts. : 


Demurrage Rates 


Early in the period of Federal control the United 
States Railroad Administration made a very heavy 
increase in the charges for demurrage. At that 
time the shipping public did not object seriously as 
it was realized that there was an urgent necessity 
for very prompt handling of freight so as to release 
equipment and thereby facilitate the movement of a 
heavy traffic. This was of the very greatest impor- 
tance because of our participation in the European 
War. 

In 1919 conditions had changed and the Railroad 
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Administration modified demurrage rates by making 
very substantial reductions to the following basis, 
viz: 

For each of the first four days, after free time al- 
lowance, $2. 

For each succeeding day, $5. 

Shortly after our last annual convention, the rail- 
roads decided to restore the higher charges which 
had been established under entirely different condi- 
tions. The Grain Dealers National Association took 
an active part in co-operation with other trade or- 
ganizations and the tariff which provided for ad- 
vanced demurrage rates, effective December 1, 1920, 
was suspended by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
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sion. These advances were made at a time when 
there was a great slump in practically all kinds of 
business, This was particularly true of the grain 
trade. We took the position that the increased pen- 
alty charges for demurrage would make the car de- 
tention rule so severe as to destroy, to a very great 
extent, the practice of consigning farm products to 
the cities for marketing. The carriers did not permit 
this case to come up for a hearing but voluntarily 
cancelled the tariff and restored the rates which had 
been in effect since June, 1919. Recently the Amer- 
ican Railway Association undertook to secure co- 
operation of the National Industrial Traffic League in 
a proposition to establish uniform demurrage charge 
of $3 a day after the usual free time of 48 hours. On 
behalf of the Grain Dealers National Association I 
entered a vigorous objection to raising the demurrage 
rate from $2 to $3 on the first four days, this being 
coupled up with a proposition to reduce the demur- 
rage rate from $5 to $3 for each subsequent day. I 
took the position that a great many of our shippers, 
particularly those owning country elevators, are not 
in position to take advantage of the average agree- 
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series of hearings, the Commission decided this case 
April 18. Among other things they held that the 
carriers had not justified a rule prohibiting recon- 
signments to a point, against which an embargo was 
in force, when the freight left the original shipping 
point; that the proposed back-haul rule should be 
modified and that “order-notify”’ shipments, placed 
for inspection, should be subject to the same rule 
and charges as “straight’’ consignments, placed for 
inspection. 

Prior to 1917, the railroads, as a general rule, did 
not make any charge for diversion or reconsignment 
of shipments while in transit or after arrival at a 
destination. As the result of lengthy hearings they 
were permitted to adopt uniform regulations,  to- 
gether with a charge of $2 a car for reconsignment in 
transit and a charge of $5 a car when shipment was 
reconsigned or diverted after arrival at the destina- 
tion. These charges remained in effect until August 
26, 1920, when they were advanced along with other 
rates and transportation charges. Because of the 
variable percentages applying in different sections of 
this country, the former charge of $2 for reconsign- 
ment in transit is now $2.50 in some sections, while 
it is $3 elsewhere. In like manner, the former charge 
of $5 for reconsignment after arrival at destination 
is now $6.50 in certain territories, while it is $7 in 
other sections. 

I have taken this up with a view of uniformity 
and have asked for a revision downward. It is our 
purpose to pursue this matter with a hope that we 
will be able to restore the former charges of $2 and 
$5 a car. 


Minimum Carload Weights 


During Federal control the Railroad Administra- 
tion established the marked capacity of cars as the 
minimum on grain. There was a substantial reason 
for this action owing to the shortage of equipment 
and the necessity for prompt movement, especially 
during our participation in the war. These rules 
were continued without material change until Janu- 
ary, 1921, when modifications were made in the mini- 
mum weights on oats, ear corn, snapped corn and 
corn in the shuck. Subsequently the Commission 
promulgated other and more liberal regulations to 
become effective in May, 1921. The principal modifica- 
tions were as follows: 

1. Reduction in the minimum on grain in sacks, 

from 60,000 pounds to 40,000 pounds. 

2. Reduction in the minimum on unthreshed Fet- 
erita, Kaffir corn and Milo Maize, from marked 
eapacity of car to 80 per cent of marked capac- 
ity. 

3. The adoption of a charge of 1 cent a bushel for 
transfer of overloaded cars. This was a con- 
cession from former regulations of many rail- 
roads and was adopted for the purpose of reduc- 
ing the penalty for overloading of .cars. 


Some of the minimum weight regulations are bur- 
densome and the railroads are giving consideration to 
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ment plan; that it is not often they incur any de- 
murrage at all, as grain shipments are generally 
loaded and unloaded very promptly but that there are 
some instances where cars draw demurrage for a day 
or two and in such cases, an increase at this time 
from $2 to $3 a day would result in an added hard- 
ship. I enlisted the co-operation of boards of trade 
or chambers of commerce at various market points 
and I have information that members of the Na- 
tional Industrial Traffic League have voted over- 
whelmingly against making any change at this time, 
consequently if the railroads undertake to put it 
into effect there will be many protests which will un- 
doubtedly result in the tariff being suspended. 


Reconsignment Rules and Charges 


Since our last annual meeting, the railroads at- 
tempted to establish additional and more restrictive 
rules in connection with reconsignment or diversion 
of shipments, while in transit. Tariffs were pub- 
lished to take effect in December, 1920, but there 
were many protests and the Interstate Commerce 
Commission suspended the effective date. After a 
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several changes, especially proposed reductions in the 
minimum weights on Kaffir corn, Milo Maize, ear corn 
and oats. One day last week a conference was held 
with a committee of railroad officials and the entire 
question was gone into thoroughly. A decision is 
expected at an early date. 


Charge for Bulkheads or Partitions in Mixed 
Carloads of Grain 


Not long ago one of our members in Indiana com- 
plained about a rule under which the railroads make 
a charge of $5 a car for the privilege of installing 
bulkheads or partitions in cars loaded with mixed 
shipments of grain in bulk. This charge is required 
in addition to the cost of installation and material. 
This is a serious hardship on small dealers in the 
grain producing states as well as in the grain con- 
suming states, especially at certain times of the year 
when there is a considerable demand for split cars 
of corn and oats. With the present financial situation, 
it is a hardship if country dealers are compelled to 
wait for an accumulation of either corn or oats in 
full carloads. This also works a hardship on small 
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retailers, as it practically compels them to buy full 
earloads of each kind when their means are limited 
and the demands are meager. 

Investigation developed that virtually the same rule 
had been in effect-for several years in territory west 
of the Mississippi River, but it did not apply in the 
East or South prior to May 15 or this year. I have 
had a great deal of correspondence with the traffic 
or transportation representatives of boards of trade 
or chambers of commerce located at the principal 
market points and I have ascertained that there is 
considerable complaint about this rule in the West 
as well as in the East and South. At a recent meet- 
ing, which was attended by representatives of several 
terminal market points, I was requested to have the 
subject docketed for consideration by the railroad 
freight rate committees in various sections. I there- 
fore applied for a hearing on a proposition to amend 
the rule and abrogate the $5 charge for the privilege 
of installing bulkheads in mixed carloads of grain 
or feed. 


Readjustment of Freight Rates 


Notwithstanding the heavy increases in transpor- 
tation charges during August of last year, the rail- 
roads haye not been able to earn the net revenue 
which it was assumed they would obtain under the 
transportation act, and the principal reason for this 
was the great decrease in the amount of business they 
were calied on to handle. Railroads are the principal 
arteries of commerce and nearly everyone will admit 
that they must be kept in proper condition to handle 
traffic promptly and efficiently. In order to do this 
they must have sufficient revenue to maintain and 
improve their properties, as well as to keep up their 
equipment. I have given much thought to the rail- 
road situation and I am convinced that the transpor- 
tation rates are too high on many classes of traffic, 
particularly low-grade materials and farm products. 
On such commodities a reduction in freight rates 
would probably result in greater revenue to the car- 
riers because of increased movement, especially for 
the longer hauls. Rates which were reasonable on 
agricultural products, at prices obtained last year, 
now seem entirely too high as compared with prices 
realized this year. Higher rates have had the effect 
of localizing business to a large extent, and another 
effect has been to increase the production of agricul- 
tural products in consuming territories to which the 
higher rates apply. This means that the railroads 
haul less grain into such. sections and haul less of 
their products out, thereby losing revenue on traffic 
in both directions. 

It is my belief that the transportation companies 
cannot make a general reduction in all rates without 
seriously impairing their efficiency. A restoration of 
the rate scales on all classes and commodities, in 
effect prior to August 26, 1920, would undoubtedly 
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bankrupt a number of the carriers. Recent statistics 
show that the freight tonnage was about 24 per cent 
less than for corresponding period last year, while 
‘at the same time the freight revenue was about 2 
per cent greater. Since ‘the reduction in wages last 
July, a great many railroads are beginning to show 
a fair balance on the right side of their ledgers. It 
is my belief that the time is at hand when railroads 
can be persuaded or compelled to modify some of 
their rates. I think that the time has not yet arrived 
when general reductions can be made in the rates 
on all classes and commodities. Undoubtedly agri- 
eulture is the basic industry of this country, and 
reductions in the rates on farm products will result 
in the greatest good to the largest number of people. 
After rates are readjusted on farm products there 
should then be considered the rates on fuel and basic 
materials used in manufacture. 

I have followed with much interest the modification 
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of domestic and export rates on grain from the Cen- 
tral States to the Atlantic and Gulf sections. These 
reductions were made voluntarily by the railroads, 
and the primary reason was their desire to secure 
what they considered a fair share of grain to foreign 
countries in competition with the railroad systems 
that handle the same kind of traffic through Canadian 
ports. I have also taken a great deal of interest in 
the case before the Interstate Commerce Commission 
covering a demand of Western States for reductions 
in the freight rates on grain, grain products and hay. 
The hearing on this case began in Washington, Au- 
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gust 15, and lasted three weeks. It is expected that 
the Commisison will decide the case within a very 
short time, and I feel reasonably sure that substantial 
freight rate reductions will eventually result from 
this hearing. 


General 


Aside from reductions in freight rates on grain 
to Eastern Seaboard territory and the attack of West- 
ern States on the measure of freight rates in that 
section, one of the outstanding feature in the Missis- 
sippi River basin is the fact that water transportation 
by the Mississippi-Warrior Barge Line has been es- 
tablished. This barge line is operated by govern- 
mental agencies and supposedly has been of great 
benefit to terminal markets located on the Mississippi 
River, and a benefit to producers and shippers at points 
tributary to the Mississippi River. 

In the foregoing I have given you merely a brief 
outline of the work done on some of the principal 
subjects which are of general interest. Besides these 
matters, I have had a great deal of correspondence 
on a number of other topics and have given advice or 
information to many of our members on a variety of 
subjects, such as: 

Reparation claims against the United States Gov- 
ernment on traffic handled during Federal control. 

Interest on claims for overcharges and for loss and 
damage. 

War tax problems. 

Transit rules. 

Compensation by carriers for use of private equip- 
ment. 


Charges for transfer of overloaded cars. 

There were a number of others, but it is unneces- 
sary to mention details covering all matters that 
have been handled. I would like to impress upon you 
and emphasize the value of organization in traffic and 
transportation work and the value of a central bureau 
through which such matters can be handled and 
through which information can be supplied to the 
members. Many of you have well organized traffic 
departments of your own and your traffic managers 
are capable men in their line, but they represent one 
shipping firm and when the railroads are dealing with 
any line of business they generally want to know 
what is desired by the industry as a whole. The 
transportation department of the Grain Dealers Na- 
tional Association gives an opportunity for the mem- 
bers to co-ordinate in these matters, find out what 
they want and then go after it. 


In conclusion, I invite you to write me concerning 
your traffic and transportation difficulties. I assure 
you that communications of this kind will be given 
prompt attention and will be handled to the very best 
of my ability. Now if there are any questions that 
anyone would like to ask in regard to subjects of 
general interest to the grain trade, I will be glad for 
you to state what they are. 


The President: Due to the importance of the next 
feature on the program and the earnest desire that 
careful consideration shall be given to the recom- 
mendations of the Committee who have had in charge 
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the codification of the constitution and by-laws, we 
have concluded to defer this matter until morning and 
adjourn at this time. 

Without the formality of making a motion, I will 
suggest that we stand adjourned. 
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= Tuesday Morning Session 
Si 


The meeting was called to order by the president 
at 10 o’clock. 

The President: We are singularly fortunate in hav- 
ing with us this morning and honoring us with his 
presence, the governor of the great state of Indiana, 
Governor Warren T. McCray, who will now address 
us. 


ADDRESS OF GOVERNOR McCRAY 


T IS indeed a great pleasure for me to be with you 
] this morning, and to have a place on the program 

of an organization of which I am a charter member, 
and had an active part in starting a quarter of a 
century ago. 

As I look about me, I see but few of those who 
participated in the first meeting, which was held in a 
small room at the old Saratoga Hotel on Dearborn 
Street, where a part of the Fair Store building now 
stands. 

I well remember that first meeting, brought about 
largely through the activities of our friend, Charles 
S. Clark, who was then a part of the force of the 
AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE. The 
meeting was attended by only a few of the grain 
dealers nearby this great grain markef, but they 
were men of force and determination, who made their 
impress upon the business by helping solve the prob-> 
lems of the grain trade of those and succeeding years. 


Early Days of the Association 


Many of the men who were instrumental in creating 
and developing this great organization in its strug- 
gling days of infancy, have crossed the Great Divide 
fromi whence there is no return. Their example and 
influence however, remain for our guidanee and will 
continue to be felt as long as this organization con- 
tinues to exist. Let us pause a moment in retrospec- 
tion and pay tribute to their sacred and beloved mem- 
ory. 

Among the early enthusiastic workers, whose in- 
fluence and ability contributed so largely to the stabil- 
ity of the foundation upon which this organization was 
builded, might be mentioned E. S. Greenleaf, the first 
president; T. P. Baxter, the successor to Mr. Green- 
leaf; Arthur R. Sawers of Chicago, one of the early 
directors; Harry S. Grimes of Portsmouth, Ohio, one 
of the most genial of men; H. H. Peters, Capt. Isaae 
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P. Rumsey, both men of marked ability and loyalty 
to the organization. These are a few of the names 
that come to me, but they typify the men who banded 
themselves together to correct the injustices of the 
grain trade of their day, and to stabilize the busi- 
ness of the future. 

They had the vision of what has since become an 
actual reality and the organization of to-day, pow- 
erful and far reaching in its influence for a square 
deal, attests to the soundness of the principles which 
inspired its founders. The work started in 1896; it 
will never be completed. Changing circumstances de- 
mand new and chenging remedies. With new condi- 
tions comes. new responsibilities. This calls for alert 
activity upon the part of the organization all the 
time. : 

The organization has grown so strong, and its mem- 
bership has so extended, that its influences and re- 
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sponsibilities are correspondingly increased, and its 
duties are therefore enlarged. These are times when 
the wholesome influence of all organizations standing 
for the improvement of society in general, and for the 
business interests in particular, should ery out and 
make themselves heard upon all questions that so 
vitally affect our national well being. 

The question of what can be done in order to bring 
about as speedily as possible a better business situa- 
tion is one that is vitally pressing. It is a question 
that concerns every person in the nation and doubtless 
can be answered in a variety of ways, any one of 
which may seem to be the real panacea for our present 
ills to the person who offers the supposed remedy. 

To my mind there are several influences, each con- 
tributing its part to the general unsatisfactory 
business situation, the solution of which. would assist 
in stabilizing conditions as fast as they could be 
placed in operation. 


Better Demand for Farmers’ Products Must be 
Created 


First in importance is the solution of the question 
of creating’ a better demand for the products of the 
farm and range. The farmer iS now bearing more 
than his proportion of the economic burden and a 
way must be found to readjust this load. It cannot 
continue longer without serious and everlasting dam- 
age to the agricultural industry. Agriculture and its 
allied occupations form the cornerstone of a very large 
part of our national wealth, equalling the total value 
of all other industries combined. 

It is apparent, that on account of the importance of 
the position it occupies as a basic industry, the pros- 
perity of the country depends largely upon the suc- 
cess of the farmer. As an economic question it is 
generally ddmitted that the business situation of 
the nation is controlled to a very large degree by 
his buying power. When his capacity to purchase 
manufactured goods has been destroyed, a powerful 
brake has been placed upon all forms of business ac- 
tivities, labor ceases to find employment and the buy- 
ing power that accompanies satisfied and regular em- 
ployment is curtailed, business slows up, and becomes 
stagnant, and a general depression takes place such 
as we are now passing through, 

The fact that the farmer has been unable to dispose 
of his products both of the field and of the pastures 
during the past year, at prices that would return the 
original cost of production has had a great deal to do 
with the underconsumption of the country during that 
period. It should be plain to all, that one of the first 
things to be done to revive business, is to place 
agriculture upon a firm basis, by providing credit for 
legitimate uses and by the extension of the limits of 
our present market area. 

The world sorely needs the surplus of food products 
that have accumulated in this country and some way 
should be provided whereby those starving nations 
which are now being kept alive through the benefic- 
ence of others could be enabled to purchase our pro- 
ducts through a system of international credits and 
thus help support themselves, and at the same time, 
stimulate and prevent our most important and deserv- 
ing industry from going into general bankruptcy. 

It is the surplus we produce, regardless of what 
per cent of the whole that it represents, that ulti- 
mately regulates the price. So long as we have a de- 
mand that exceeds the supply, however small, it will 
foster a business condition that will provide em- 
ployment to labor, and prosperity prevails when labor 
is regularly employed at satisfactory wages. 


Limited Markets Confront Us 


The trouble at present is that we are confronted 
with a limited market both at home and abroad. If 
our foreign trade could be extended, our factories 
would open up their doors, and wheels of industry 
would begin to whirl, our home market would im- 
prove simultaneously in direct proportion with the 
foreign demand and conditions would immediately be- 
gin to get better. 

We must, therefore reach the inevitable conclusion 
that we must cultivate a foreign demand for a part 
of our products, even to the extent of financing the 
countries needing our supplies. We haye reached 
the point when we must be commercial international- 
ists, whether we like the doctrine of internationalism 
or not. I am an American through and through, my 
forebears fought in the Revolutionary War to estab- 
lish the independence of this nation. I stahd for 
America and its interests all the time and for that 
reason I am anxious to see America become a dominant 
factor in the world’s trade. This can be done if 
we extend the required credit and put forth the right 
kind of effort to acquire the business. 

We are living under the influences that we re-created 
by international complications. The burden of debt 
under which the world is now struggling, and will 
continue to struggle for generations to come, was 
brought about by international strife. The terrible 
woe and suffering, the bloodshed and sorrow that 
shocked and stunned the world, were caused by the 
ambition of the war lords of a powerful, selfish nation, 
to rule the universe. 

We were forced into the conflict to preserve our 
rights, and to maintain our self-respect, and through 
our intervention the security of a world was saved 
by the unparalleled bravery and gallantry of our 
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soldiery backed up by the powerful resources of the 
united, loyal and determined people. It is now our 
plain duty to continue to take our part in the affairs 
of the world in order to protect ourselves commer- 
cially, as well as physically, and to render services 
to those who will continually need the support of 
a powerful, unselfish and righteous nation. 


Liberty Bonds Should be Maintained at Par 


I am also of the opinion that conditions couid be 
improved greatly by restoring our Liberty Bonds _ to 
their face value. It is all the more regrettable that these 
obligations of the Nation are selling below par. It 
is a serious damage to the credit of any person, firm 
or corporation to have its paper offered -at a dis- 
count, but it is a burning shame and an everlasting 
reproach to have the bonds of a rich country, the 
creditor nation of the world, selling at less than 
their face value. It is all the more regrettable that this 
condition is allowed to exist from the fact that a large 
volume of these bonds were sold to individuals who 
were not investors in securities of any kind, but who 
were induced to make the purchase from patriotic 
motives, with the supreme faith that if necessary to 
liquidate, they would never be forced to sell the 
obligations of their country at a sacrifice. 

The value of our bonds should be maintained at 
par by the Federal Government, through the Reserve 
Banks, by the adoption of a policy whereby they could 
be used as collateral at approximately their par value 
by the members banks, and thus put thousands of 
dollars in circulation through securities that are 
now in safety boxes, or other places of hiding. This 
action would create a volume of credit and produce 
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actual money that would assist greatly at this time in 
helping to put the country in a better financial con- 
dition. 

Reduction in Freight Rates Necessary 


I also believe that another fundamental thing that 
must be done before we can see much revival in busi- 
ness, is to have a general reduction in freight rates 
on raw materials. Experience has proved that there 
is a psychological point in the patronage of public 
utilities beyond which the public will not go, unless 
they are absolutely compelled. 

There are vast amounts of raw material to be 
moved which now lay dormant because the business 
cannot bear the present excessive freight rates. There 
are some things which are so obvious that they are 
accepted without argument. It is admitted without 
Kdebate that idle men do not create wealth, and it 
is equally true that idle cars on the side track and 
idle locomotives in the roundhouse do not produce in- 
comes or pay dividends. The rates have advanced 
so steadily that in many instances they are 100 per 
cent more than they were in 1914. 

The railroads must share with the farmers and 
manufacturers the burden of the present situation 
by reducing their freight rates to a reasonable basis, 
The present high rates of freight will restrict produc- 
tion and paralyze industry. With decreased freight 
rates, operating expenses must be correspondingly 
reduced. 

Labor must bear its part in the reconstruction 
program by accepting the wage reductions that are 
bound to come, before the general situation can be 
permanently improved. Every person who has ever 
given the subject serious thought must know that labor 
should be liberally compensated, It is a just law 
which gives labor claims precedent over other liens, 
and likewise the claims of labor should have first 
consideration in determining what is right and fair, 
should be in just and reasonable proportion to other 
existing conditions, all of which must be taken into 
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consideration in determining what 
and just to all interests involved. 

We must all deflate together, in as near a true and 
equal proportion as possible. The perpetuity of our 
institutions is not secure unless the masses of work- 
men, farmers, manufacturers, and in fact society in 
general, feel and know that under these institutions 
they will each receive a square deal based upon 
principles of what is right, rational, and practicable. 


is right and fair, 


Our Duty Today 


We must approach and solve all these perplexing 
and disturbing questions with common sénse, mutual 
trust, and with the fullest respect for the rights of 
each other. They must be dealt with according to an 
exalted standard of justice and human sympathy, 
with a spirit of malice toward none, and charity for 
all as the corner stone, and determined by the broad 
principles found in the Golden Rule, as proclaimed 
by the lowly Nazarene ages ago, and which still stand 
as the best measure ever proposed for the settlement 
of human differences. 

This organization, composed as it is of men who 
possess the brightest and keenest minds in their 
respective localities, has a greater responsibility in 
moulding and forming public sentiment in the right 
direction. It is our duty as American citizens and as 
members or the Association, to assist in teaching the 
doctrine of fair play, and of pure Americanism, at 
all times, and under all circumstances. The thought 
that should be uppermost in the minds of every Ameri- 
can citizen to-day should be “What is my duty to my 
state and my country?” 

During the dark days of the great World War, 
when 4,000,000 of our bravest and best sons were 
under arms, many of whom were daily entering the 
dark shadows of death, and all stood ready to go 
whenever and wherever called, our duty was plain. 
It was either to join the armed forces at the front, 
or to serve in that equally important organization, the 
second line of defense which furnished the boys on the 
firing line, and in the camps, that support which 
contributed so much to their strength and comfort, 
their courage and unconquerable spirit. 

Now that the war is over, and the army has been 
demobilized and our gallant soldiers have again become 
civilians, our loyalty and devotion to our country is 
just as important, and our duty as citizens just as 
plain as when we were engaged in the deadly strife. 
It is the consciousness of this duty that we owe to 
our country that has made us the greatest nation on 
the face of the globe today. It was that impelling 
sentiment which gave us the victory together with our 
Allies over autocracy and brutality: It was that com- 
pelling sense of devotion that inspired all alike, 
whether at the front, in the camp or in the home 
with a spirit of sacrifice that has never been equalled 
except when our beloved Saviour gave up his life on 
the cross that the whole world might be redeemed 
and saved. 

Now that we are no longer fired by the enthusiasm 
that accompanies war, we must meet the test of the 
quality of our patriotism by grappling with the 
questions which confront us and which most natur- 
ally follow in the wake of such political disturbances 
as we have recently passed through. 


The Dangerous Element 


The most dangerous element in our country today is 
that element which does not realize its responsibility 
to our Government, and_is willing to remain inactive 
and. indifferent while the enemies of good govern- 
ment and law and order, are spreading abroad their 
seditious and disloyal propaganda. Since the close 
of the war we have heard a great deal of talk of a 
vague and blatant character about patriotism, Ameri- 
eanism and anti-Bolshevism. ‘ 

While the terrible struggle was in progress we 
eagerly responded to every demand made upon us no 
matter how often the demands came, or how much 
hardship accompanied their fulfillment. During those 
critical days we blindly followed the mandates of 
those in authority, loyally, and with a degree of fealty, 
unsurpassed in all history. Without a question of 
doubt, or uncertainty of any plans proposed, we ac- 
cepted the call and went forward nobly and unselfishly 
to the task imposed. 

Those conditions are now past. The burdens of 
peace are upon us, bringing before us reconstruction 
problems which are no less important, or easier to 
solve than those of war. These problems are definite 
and pressing, and the remedies should also be definite 
and constructive. 


Loyalty—Respect—Co-operation 


Loyalty to American institutions, respect for the 
laws of our country, individual co-operation in the 
enforcement of the law are not qualities that belong 
to a condition of war, any more than they belong to a 
condition of peace. ; 

These great fundamental principles should be so 
perfectly engrafted into our very natures, that there 
should be no irregularity or instability in our devo- 
tion to their tenents. They should constitute a part 
of the very fibre of every American citizen. 

The time to begin to inculcate this spirit of Ameri- 
ecanism is with the first lessons of early childhood. 
Simultaneously with its growth, and development, the 
child should be taught its duty to its God, its par- 
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ents, and its country. A definite appreciation of our 
individual relationship and responsibility to our Gov- 
ernment, is the best possible insurance against an- 
archy and Bolshevism. 

The natural and logical result of such early and 
systematic training is that the child as he grows in 
understanding, adds to his respect for his government, 
knowledge of his country’s ideals, belief in his 
country’s aims, and a natural pride in his country’s 
history, never forgetting that he himself has a duty 
to perform as a loyal subject to the Government. 

For years we have boasted of the advantage of our 
American institutions, and American freedom, and the 
world has looked on with wonder and approval. We 
have been lavish in extending the benefits of our form 
of government. We have opened wide the gate of 
American liberty, which guarantees equal opportunity 
and its corresponding reward. We have invited the 
world to come. 

The downcast and oppressed of all Nations accepted 
our invitation and came, and stood erect and strong in 
the stimulating atmosphere of new found liberty. The 
poor and struggling, the ambitious and industrious 
came, and found opportunity and promotion await- 
ing them with open arms. They were welcome, and 
it made a mixed race of people of us from the very 
beginning. 

Believing in the fullness of human liberty, and of 
the guarantee of our nationality, this blend of people 
from all nations, moulded into Americans, loyal to the 
very soul, fought and died in the uniform of blue to 
save the nation when national existence was at stake, 
in the early Sixties. Again when the hot breath of war 
was borne across the seas, and we were compelled to 
take up arms to uphold the dignity of our country, 
cand defend the rights of our people against the un- 
speakable atrocities and cruel inhumanities of a power- 
ful war-mad nation, the great mass of these adopted 
sons and daughters of this Republic saw no flag but 
the flag of the United States, and again the blood of all 
the nations of Europe, was fused with the blood of our 
native born to brighten its crimson stripes. We must, 
as in these historic instances, stand united to preserve 
American opportunity and defend American ideals of 
Justice. 

We must save for future generations, the temple 
of the Republic. We must have a soul in our na- 
tional life. 

We must light the way of the United States with 
the spirit of its founders, and the spirit of its sav- 
iors and make and hold it a republic of one people, 
who stand for eternal justice to all mankind. 


Our New-Found Citizens 


It is most important that careful training be given 
to all those who seek admission into this country 
and desire to become American citizens in spirit and 
in truth. 

Unless they declare their avowed intention of be- 
coming American citizens in the fullest meaning of the 
term, and are willing to learn and speak our language 
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purposes there comes an opportunity for service. They 
not only can vote intelligently, but they can do much 
more. They can inform themselves on all public 
matters. They can take their part in local affairs and 
give a part of their time and ability to the study of 
public and political questions. 


Today’s Great Need 


The great need of America today, is an intelligent, 
informed and interested electorate. This should be, 
and can be, the logical outgrowth of the right sort of 
training in our public schools. We should call to 
our nation’s service today the very best we have, a 
citizen army informed as to the nation’s needs, each 
man ready and willing to make his personal contribu- 
tion of unselfish and intelligent participation in state 
affairs. 

We are now passing through a period when the 
whole world is in a state of unrest and turmoil. This 
condition is but the natural result of a great world 
war, but it is serious nevertheless, and calls for the 
most careful thought and action on the part of every 
loyal American citizen. 

Business is disturbed, credits are restricted, labor is 
unemployed, and the whole machinery is badly out 
of gear. I have faith that the native common sense 
of the American people can be safely depended upon 
to again bring order out of chaos, and that we will 
soon emerge from the squalls through which we are 
passing into a calm and safe harbor, where all will 
again be peaceful and secure, and business will again 
go forward with its old time vigor and vim. Let this 
organization measure up to its responsibility and do 
its full duty in these perplexing days of reconstruc- 
tion by helping to establish the early return to better 
business conditions, and by lending its support and 
strength to those fundamental principles of our Gov- 
ernment which have made the nation the wonder and 
marvel of the civilized world. (Applause.) 

The President: I know I express the sentiment of 
every member of this convention when I say that we 
have just listened to a most magnificent address. 
(Applause.) I myself am grateful for the opportu- 
nity afforded me to have heard from the lips of this 
Governor the inspiring words that he uttered. I am 
glad indeed that it has been my good fortune to have 
listened to what he had to say with reference to our 
great organization and the part that he took and the 
participation that he had in its organization. I did 
not know, as I should have, the early history of the 
Grain Dealers National Association. I, of course, 
have only been interested particularly in its late 
activities, but I am glad indeed to have been informed 
as I have been by the words and the teaching of the 
Governor. 

Mr. Dorsey: I believe this is the Silver Anniver- 
sary, 25 years, of this organization, and if it has 
been worth anything at all to the grain trade and 
the members of this Association and its affiliated 
associations, I think we who are active in the business 
now owe a vote of thanks to those who have taken 
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and to abide by our customs and our laws, they should 
not be permitted to enter our portals. We want no 
50-50 Americans, and we positively will not toler- 
ate anti-Americans. 

We must prepare these new comers for the baptism 
of Americanism by a campaign of organized patient, 
persistent, nation-wide education, teaching them the 
sane and sound doctrine of complete allegiance to 
America and her institutions. 

It should therefore be apparent to all observers that 
it is our plain duty to give to the Government our 
active and intelligent participation in its affairs. There 
is no duty of citizenship, no test of Americanism, no 
evidence of patriotism, so apparent as the duty that 
devolves upon each of us as individuals to do our 
political part. ; 

Not every person can run for office, nor be elected. 
That kind of service is not.universa]ly possible. How- 
ever, to all those who love their country, and who 
have full appreciation of their country’s needs and 


such an active part in the past. I move a rising 
vote of thanks to Governor McCray, and also to 
Charles S. Clark, who, the Governor tells us, called 
the first meeting, and who, I happen to know, served 
as the secretary of this organization for several years 
without pay; and to those other four gentlemen who 
are present, and who were present also at that first 
meeting of the Association, Mr. M. McFarlin of Des 
Moines, Iowa; Mr. E. A. Grubbs of Greenville, Ohio; 
Mr. L. H. Blankenbaker of Sidney, Ill., and Mr. A. E. 
Hartley of Lafayette, Ind. In fact, I want to include 
all those who participated in the organization of the 
Association. I move we extend to them as a mark 
of our appreciation a rising vote of thanks. (Sec- 
onded by Mr. O’Bannon, and unanimously carried.) 

The President: I have a wire communication here 
from Mr. M. Snow, secretary of the Northwest Grain 
Dealers Association of Canada, which I should like to 
read at this time. (Reads.) 

The President: I understand we have present with 
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us this morning Dr. Magill of the Winnipeg Exchange. 
I am sure you will appreciate hearing-from him, and 
that he will be glad to bring us a word of greeting 
from the Canadian Northwest. (Applause.) 

Dr. Magill: I had expected to come down and learn, 
and enjoy the meetings without being called upon 
to say anything. It is just a mark of your kindness, 
sir, and the kindness of your Association, that you 
should give the representative of the Canadian North- 
west this recognition at your convention. ~ 

We always attend with pleasure. A much larger 
number of our members would come down if the 
meeting could be held at another season. You will 
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understand that up with us, just as in the Dakotas 
and Minnesota, the present is the busiest and most 
troublous time of the year. Were it not for that, a - 
large number of our Canadian grain men would attend 
this convention every year. Those of us who have 
come down have always had a good time, and have 
always learned a great deal. 

What has impressed us most in the past, and what 
has impressed me most at this convention, is the sim- 
ilarity, I might say the identity, of our conditions. 
You are suffering from deflation, and so are we; you 
have climatic troubles, and so have we. We have 
either too little rain or too much rain, and we have 
smut or we have rust, and so on. Those things, how- 
ever, cannot be controlled. Then we are like you in 
the fact that we have a great deal of agitation. 
We have many proposals along the line of freak legis- 
lation. We have grain laws, and we have the refer- 
endum and the initiative, and all that sort of thing: 
and we have prohibition and all the rest of it. 

And, really, I think you and we would agree that 
bad as are the troubles of deflation, bad as are those 
of the climate, perhaps the most baffling things along 
the line of the business development of our respective 
countries arise from all these agitations and all this 
sort of thing. It is very difficult to know just what 
to do with them. 

I was also impressed by the fact, so wonderfully 
brought out yesterday morning, that in this country 
of yours a great deal of trouble could be avoided if 
Americans would only study their Constitution. I 
think, Mr. President, that I might qualify to be an 
American, because I am very familiar with your 
Constitution. I should not like to think that 90 per 
cent of the Canadian people had not read your Con- 
stitution. It is very much of a surprise to me, and 
I think that bye and bye I shall have to come down 
and do a little missionary work, if you will permit 
me (laughter), and just say that those of us who 
live outside of the United States believe that if you 
would only study your Constitution more, pay a little 
more attention to it, not only would you have a great 
deal less trouble, but your friends who live outside 
of your territories would also have a great deal less 
trouble. (Laughter.) 

We, too, have a constitution up in the North,-strange 
as that may seem to you. I should not dream of 
asking you to read our Constitution until you read 
your own, and of course you would not understand 
either ours or anybody else’s constitution so long as 
you didn’t understand or practice your own. But, 
really, it is amazing, the similarity, the identity, of 
the underlying principles common to your Constitu- 
tion and ours. And it may interest some of you grain 
men to know that in our troubles in the grain trade, 
when those troubles with our Government became 
acute a few weeks ago, it occurred to us in the grain 
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business that the best thing to do would be to test 
whether the step taken at that time by our Govern- 
ment was within the limitations of our Constitution. 
And the surprising results were that our court held 
that the step taken against us by our Government, 
against the grain trade, I mean, was outside our 
Canadian Constitution, and we got rid of the thing 
and got rid of it pretty thoroughly. (Applause.) 

Mr. President, I need not repeat what I have said, 
and what'I always feel when I come down here, how 
similar are our difficulties, how identical are the fun- 
damental principles on which we live, and how, if 
we could only keep to these constitutions, so much 
of your troubles and ours would be avoided. 

Up in the Northwest we have a crop this year of 
260,000,000 or 270,000,000 bushels of wheat. Some of 
it is still coming into this country, which may sur- 
prise you. We hope it isn’t doing you any harm. I 
remark, in conclusion, as I remarked when I began, 
that we appreciate your kindness to us and the friend- 
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ship of your country and ours, and I bring to you at 
this convention the heartiest greetings of our grain 
trade of the Northwest, and I thank you. 
Mr. McFarlin: May I ask Dr. Magill a question? 
The President: I am sure Dr. Magill will accede. 
Mr. McFarlin: I am from Iowa, really the head- 
quarters of the organization of the farm bureau move- 
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lace, took a leading part in that, and it resulted in 
the organization of the Grain Growers Association, 
and the men talking in favor of those movements fre- 
quently refer to the organized farmers of Western 
Canada in handling their own grain. I would like to 
ask Dr. Magill about what proportion of the grain of 
Western Canada is handled by the farmers’ organi- 
zation? 

Dr. Magill: We have two farmers’ organizations in 
the Northwest. One is called the United Grain Grow- 
ers, and the other is called the Saskatchewan Co-oper- 
ative. The United Grain Growers operate in Alberta 
and Manitoba; the Saskatchewan Co-operative only in 
Saskatchewan. We have about 4,000 licensed country 
elevators between the Great Lakes and the Rockies. 
The two farmers’ companies own and operate about 
500 of these elevators. We have about 55,000,000 
bushels of terminal elevator capacity at the Head of 
the Lakes. The two farmers’ companies have terminal 
capacity of 5,000,000 bushels at the Head of the Lakes. 

Both of these companies are joint stock companies. 
The shares are owned by farmers. Both are members 
of the Winnipeg Grain Exchange, both have been 
members of the Winnipeg Grain Exchange for years, 
and both operate under our rules. Both have suc- 
ceeded to the degree to which they have accepted and 
operated upon those methods of handling grain that 
were tested, tried and developed for generations be- 
fore those companies came into existence. They are, 
therefore, just like any other organization operated 
under like methods as joint stock companies handling 
grain. As to total amount of grain that they handle 
in Western Canada, I should think that out of a crop 
of 250,000,000 bushels, they would handle probably 
anywhere from 30,000,000 to 50,000,000 bushels of 
wheat, 

The President: We have enjoyed hearing from Dr. 
Magill and appreciate the information he has given us, 

Mr. Dorsey: I understand we have not yet consid- 
ered the report of Committee on Revision of Consti- 
tution and By-Laws, and believe now would be a good 
time to take that up. ‘These are very important, and 
should have most earnest consideration. The courts 
of the country are holding that these constitutions 
and by-laws of the National Association and the state 
associations are law, that they represent the general 
customs and practices of the trade, and since they 
affect our business so vitally, I believe they should 
be most fully considered and discussed. 

The President: This suggestion is a very good 
one indeed. It is of the utmost importance that every 
member of our Association should give consideration 
to this important legislation. We will now have 
the report of the Committee on Constitution and By- 
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Laws, Mr. Eikenberry, chairman. And I suppose we 
had better take this up a seetion at a time. (The 
complete Constitution and By-Laws as finally amended 
and adopted will be found at the conclusion of the dis- 
cussion at the’end of the Tuesday afternoon session.) 

Mr. Eikenberry: Your Committee appointed at the 
Minneapolis Convention to revise and codify the Con- 
stitution and By-Laws of the National Association 
met in Toledo on the thirteenth and fourteenth of 
May, and I have the honor of presenting the results 
of the labors of that Committee. 

There was no change in the preamble excepting 
the addition of the words ‘and grain products” after 
“grain” in the second line. 

Mr. Dorsey: I move an amendment thereto, that 
it read, instead of “We the undersigned,” ‘We, the 
members of the Grain Dealers National Association.” 

Mr. Eikenberry: The Grain Dealers National Asso- 
ciation was not in existence when this preamble was 
adopted. 

Mr. Dorsey: But we are in existence now. 

Mr. Sayles: I think it is right as it is. No one 
can get into the Association without signing the 
articles of the Association. 

Mr. Forbell: _I move the adoption of the preamble 
as read. (Seconded by Mr. Reynolds, and carried). 

(The Chairman reads Article I, Section 1). 

Mr. Green: I move its adoption. (Seconded by 
Mr. Strong, and carried). 

(Chairman reads Article II, Section 1). 

Mr. Eikenberry: This is not a change in spirit or 
practice. There has at all times been a class of 
honorary members, but they have never been recog- 
nized by the Constitution. 

Mr. Green: I move its adoption as read. 
by Mr. Pollock, and carried). 

Mr. Eikenberry: I want to call attention to the 
fact that (a) has been changed. 

Mr. Dorsey: Mr. Bishop, the president of our Asso- 
ciation, and I have studied these. and we would like 
to know just how these changes will affect our mem- 
bers. Under 1, receivers, tracks buyers and brokers 
are only eligible to direct membership. Fifty mem- 
bers of our Association are direct members of this 
Association, who are not eligible under this para- 
graph. The second paragraph does not cover it be- 
cause we are affiliated territory. ‘These sections will 
very materially affect the membership of our organ- 
ization so far as direct membership in this organiza- 
tion is concerned. 

Mr. Eikenberry: We strove to guard carefully the 
rights and interests of the affiliated associations even 
at the sacrifice of the interests of the National Asso- 
ciation. This extends the rights and privileges of 
membership in the National Association to members 
such as Mr. Dorsey describes without the necessity of 
their becoming direct members, so if he has 50 
country elevator members, who are members of the 
National Association, that fact does not impair his 
Association in the least. They cannot get member- 
ship in the Texas Association by becoming direct 
members of the National Association, but they can 
get privileges of membership in the National Associa- 
tion by becoming members of the Texas Association. 

Mr. Dorsey: We have no objection to it, but want 
to call attention to it as affecting this organization 
so far as direct membership is concerned. 

Mr. Eikenberry: We knew we were sacrificing some- 
thing, but we recognized the benefit of the affiliation 
of the state associations and all the strength that 
comes to the National Association from that associa- 
tion. We have’ striven in all cases to guard the 
interests of the state associations, even though we had 
in one or two cases to sacrifice something for the 
National Association. 

Mr. Dorsey: You are trading $20 for $1 in that 
case. 

Mr. Eikenberry: 
some place. 

Mr. Dorsey: We do not object to that, but we do 
object to Paragraph 3, 

Mr. Eikenberry: We knew this would bring up dis- 
cussion, but we have been impartial in this matter 
and have drawn a distinct line as to what dealers 
may come in ‘as affiliated members and who must 
come in as direct members of the National Associa- 
tion. 

Mr. Dorsey: We have a great many dealers of that 
class who are members of our organization, and they 
will be deprived of those privileges and benefits on 
account of being track buyers. We are taxed for 
them, and still they have no privileges. 

Mr. Riley: You do not pay dues on them. They 
eannot be affiliated, and you do not pay dues on any 
except those who are affiliated. They are barred from 
affiliation, but are not barred from direct membership 
in both organizations. 

Mr. Dorsey: We do not think you should restrict 
them. They should be privileged to call an arbitra- 
tion with a member of your Association. 

Mr. Riley: They can. 

Myr. Dorsey: Not under this. They are deprived 
of the privilege granted them under the affiliation. 

Mr. Eikenberry: How many members of that char- 
acter have you? 

Mr. Dorsey: From 50 to 75. 

Myr. Eikenberry: You raised an objection to the 
other paragraph. 

Mr. Dorsey: No. we did not. 

Mr. Eikenberry: You raised an objection there. 
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There are 50 members who are members of the Na- 
tional Association, which this makes ineligible, and 
makes them come in through your Association as 
direct members. I believe it means a 50-50 trade for 
you. We are taking something away from you and 
giving something back, and I believe it is fair. This 
does not prevent those members from becoming mem- 
bers of the Texas Association, but they must pay their 
dues in the National Association. They can hold 
both memberships. 

Mr. Cassidy: I have an amendment I would like 
to read, by adding a section as follows: No person, 
firm or corporation who shall operate in connection 
with any organization antagnostic to the competitive 
system of marketing grain shall be eligible to mem- 
bership, and move its adoption. 

Mr. Wayne: I will second that. 

Mr. Wells: That would not suit our situation. We 
have many co-operative elevators who are members 
of our organization. 

Mr. McCord: The same is true of Ohio. 

Mr. Riley: It would interfere with from 15 to 25 
per cent of our membership. I do not believe in the 
spirit of antagonism in the Constitution and By-Laws 
of our organization. (Amendment lost). 

(Chairman reads Section 2). 

Mr. Green: I move its adoption. 
McCord, and carried). 

(Chairman reads Section 1. Article III). 

Mr. Wells: I move its adoption. (Seconded by Mr. 
Sager, and carried). 

(Chairman reads Section 2, and moves it adoption. 
Seconded by Mr. Green, and carried). 

(Chairman reads Section 1 of Article IV, and moves 
its adoption. Seconded by Mr. Wells,. and carried). 

(Chairman reads Section 2. Mr. Culp moves adop- 
tion. Seconded by Mr. Green, and carried). 

(Chairman reads Section 3, and moves its adoption. 
Seconded by Mr. Wells, and carried). 

(Chairman moves adoption of Section 4 as read. 
Seconded by Mr. McCord). 

Mr. Reynolds: I would suggest the insertion of 
“as such” after “Honorary members.” Their duties 
are often dual. They represent their firms. and have 
individual membership outside of their honorary mem- 
bership. 

Mr. Culp: I move the adoption of the section as 
amended by Mr. Reynolds. (Seconded by Mr. Reyn- 
olds, and carried). 

(Chairman reads Section 5, and moves its adoption. 
Seconded by Mr. Green, and carried). 

Mr. Dorsey: It seems to me that clause about not 
allowing proxies is contrary to the practices of all 
business organizations. I do not think we should go 
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so far. It is a long way from Texas to Minneapolis. 
We might not be able to attend a meeting, but we 
do not want to be deprived of representation. I am 
not going to make a motion with reference to it, but 
it seems somewhat unfair. 

(Chairman reads Section 6). 

Mr. Green: I move its adoption. 
Mr. Wells, and carried). 

(Chairman reads Section 1, Article V). 

Mr. Green: I move its adoption. (Seconded by Mr. 
Reynolds, and- carried). 

(Chairman reads Section 2). 

Mr. Eikenberry: This is practically a new section. 
The old Constitution left out anything as to the term 
of the president. I move its adoption. (Seconded 
by Mr. Wilkinson, and carried). 

(Chairman reads Section 3. Mr. Green moves its 
adoption. Seconded by Mr. Reynolds, and carried). 

(Chairman reads Section 1 of Article VI, and moves 
its adoption. Seconded by Mr. Sager, and carried). 

(Chairman reads Section 2). 

Mr. Green: I move its adoption. 
Culp, and carried). 

(Chairman reads Section 1, Article I of By-Laws.) 

Mr. Eikenberry: This matter has all been re- 
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arranged. Some was taken out of the old Constitu- 
tion and put in the By-Laws. I move Section 1 be 


adopted. 
Mr. Reynolds: I will second the motion. 
Mr. Forbell: It seems unwise to limit the number 


of arbitration committees. There might be an emer- 
gency when the arbitration cases are piled up, where 
the president might want to appoint more than six of 
these committees. I move that the word “six” be 
dropped from the section, 

The Secretary: Mr. Forbell has brought out a point 
I wish to discuss for a moment. In the past, as the 
Association gained in membership, and it became 
necessary to increase the number of arbitration com- 
mittees, every time that necessity arose we have 
had to wait until the annual meeting, and then go 
through the formula of changing the By-Laws. At 
the time the Constitution and By-Laws were codi- 
fied this matter escaped us. It was called to my 
attention afterward by Mr. Adolph Gerstenberg and 
some others who had served on arbitration commit- 
tees. I believe Mr. Forbell’s point is well taken. 

Mr. Reynolds: It might be made “six or more.” 

Mr. Goemann: You might just drop the word “six,’’ 
and that leaves it to the president to appoint as many 
committees as are necessary. 

Mr. Clemons: Why not substitute in place of the 
word “six” “as many committees for arbitration as 
are necessary’? 

Mr. Pollock: 
a good one. 

Mr. Eikenberry: 


I believe Mr. Reynolds’ suggestion is 


But it might be less instead of 


more. 
Mr. Sayles: I move the word “six” between “Prod- 
ucts’”’ and ‘Committees’ be eliminated. (Seconded by 


Mr. Pollock). 

Mr. Eikenberry: This gives the president the power 
to appoint as few or as many as he desires. without 
any responsibility being placed any place else. I 
wondered if it might not be “such number of arbitra- 
tion committees as might be deemed necessary by 
the Executive Committee.” 

Mr. Reynolds: The labors 
come arduous, and with too 
apt to have the committees say “Let us have more 
committees and lighten our work,’ and in the end, 
instead of having arbitration, you have popular vote. 
I first suggested the insertion of the words “or 
more,” but I now believe we should let it stand as 
it is. It might place the president in the wrong 


of these committees be- 
much flexibility we are 


position... (Motion of Mr. Sayles carried). 

Mr. O’Bannon: Did you consider whether four 
directors out of 30 were sufficient for calling a 
meeting? Isn’t that rather a small representation? 


Mr. Eikenberry: That received consideration. It 
was made low to make the organization as democratic 
as possible. With a higher number, a situation might 
arise where a certain group who wanted an expression 
on a certain situation might find it difficult to get 
that expression. Their proposition might not be of 
interest to the rest of us, and while not adverse to 
our interests, still a matter of indifference. With this 
as it stands, that small group could call such a 
meeting. 

Mr. O'Bannon: It is satisfactory to me. 

Mr. Goemann: I move the adoption of Section 1 
as amended. (Seconded by Mr. Sayles, and carried). 

(Chairman reads Section 2, and moves it adoption. 
Seconded by Mr. Culp, and carried). : 

(Chairman reads Section 3). 

(Mr. Reynolds moves adoption. 
Pollock). 

Mr. Dorsey: I believe there should be a majority 
of the directors to constitute a quorum. 

Mr. Eikenberry: It is sometimes difficult to get 
a quorum. Mr. Quinn, who is near sighted anyway, 
has been compelled at different times to stretch his 
imagination to count men in the back row which 
he could not see but knew were there. If he could 
see better, perhaps we never would have a quorum. 
We are not working a hardship or injustice, because 
a meeting of the Board cannot be held without due 
notice to every member of the Board. 

Mr. Dorsey: Where there is not a majority present, 
it seems to me it would be only fair to submit im- 
portant matters to a vote by mail. 

Mr. Eikenberry: We frequently do that on matters 
of importance. 

Mr. McCord: Sometimes after the close of the 
meeting we are lucky to get 10. I move we adopt 
Section 3 in its entirety. (Seconded by Mr. Culp, 
and carried). 

(Chairman reads Section 4, and moves adoption. 
Seconded by Mr. Green, and carried). 

(Chairman reads Section 5, and moves adoption. 
Seconded by Mr. Green). ‘ 

Mr. Dorsey: Farther back the president has the 
power to procure counsel. Here it says that in all 
matters wherein counsel may be necessary, it may be 
referred to the Board of Directors by the secretary. 

Mr. Eikenberry: It may be referred, but we do 
not say it should be referred. There are cases in 
which counsel must be employed on the moment. The 
president has the power to act as chief executive 
officer. But if there is some doubt as to the ad- 
visability of employing counsel and entering into liti- 
gation, then it may be referred to the Executive 
Committee. 

Mr. Dorsey: What do you consider the secretary? 

Mr. Eikenberry: He is named as an officer. All 
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the others below the secretary are employees. (Mo- 
tion carried). 

(Chairman reads Section 1 of Article II, and moves 
its adoption. 

Mr. Reynolds: I will second the motion. 

Mr. Riley: Suppose there are conflicting interests 
among the members of the Grain Dealers National 
Association, what would be the attitude then of this 
department? Would they have to remain neutral? 

The Secretary: Surely. Cases like that are coming 
up constantly. The Association does not assume to 
take action in any case of a sectional or local nature, 
or where various interests conflict. It is only general 
transportation problems affecting the trade as a whole. 
(Motion carried). 

(Chairman reads Section 2). 

Mr. Reynolds: I think one of the duties of this 
Legislative Committee should be at all times to keep 
closely in touch with the secretary regarding legis- 
lative matters. One of the hardest questions we have 
had to settle often times was the policy to adopt, not 
anything more than what the Board of Directors 
have done on certain matters of policy, of which the 
secretary is always informed. I would move the addi- 
tion of ‘and it shall at all times keep in close com- 
munication with the secretary on all matters per- 
taining to all legislative policies.” With that, I move 
the adoption of the section. 

Mr. Eikenberry: We have no objection to it, if 
it is necessary. 

Mr. Reynolds: The Board fixes the policies in mat- 
ters of great necessity. Often times we have been 
called suddenly to present a matter of policy, and if 
the secretary is communicated with it may often 
save an error. I think the Legislative Committee 
will always find that a good thing to do. 

The Secretary: I think, however, it 
granted. 

_ Mr. Reynolds: Yes, but it might be overstepped. 
It was once before your time seriously overstepped. 

The Secretary: You would make it mandatory on 
the chairman to get in touch with the secretary ‘on 
these problems before any action be taken? 

Mr. Reynolds: Well, keep in close touch with him. 
If he is thoroughly informed, and he sees a breaker 
ahead, he will look out for it. 

The Secretary: Why wouldn't that apply to other 
chairmen as well? 

Mr. Reynolds: We are called upon suddenly to say 
what we will do on a certain question. We are 
called often by telephone. This cannot hurt any- 
thing. 4 

The Secretary: I of course have no objection to it. 

Mr. Eikenberry: I would suggest that be put in 
first, ‘“‘This Committee shall keep in close touch, etc.” 
I would put it right after “The Committee on Legis- 
lation shall consist of five members,” and it shall be 
its duty to advocate, ete.’”’ (Motion seconded by Mr. 
Culp, and carried). 

(Chairman reads Section 3). 

Mr. Green: I move its adoption. 

Mr. Riley: I want to offer an amendment that the 
Trade Rules Committee shall consist of five members 
as it now reads, two of whom shall be affiliated mem- 
bers of the Association. It has been the rule to have 
one or more members from the country shippers, 
they being the only ones that can be affiliated, and 
it has been the rule to have them on the Trade Rules 
Committee; but sometimes it has been overlooked. 
Sometimes the Committee has been made up of direct 
members, not recognizing the affiliated territory. 
There is no question but that the trade rules govern 
more transactions in which the affiliated members 
are the interested people than any other class of 
rules. The direct members being board of trade mem- 
bers are largely governed by the board of trade rules 
and not by these rules. Hence it seems to me the 
interests of the general trade would be better served 
if that were the policy, and if to bring that about 
this should be amended, I would like to see that 
amendment, and will so move. 

Mr. Eikenberry: I would agree to that, and it is 
agreeable to the other members of the Committee 
also. (Amendment seconded and carried). 

Mr. Strong: As the members of the Arbitration 
Committees know better what new rules are needed 
and what changes should be made than any one else, 
I would suggest that all the members of the Arbitra- 
tion Committees compose the Trade Rules Committee, 
and that the manner of voting whether to accept or 
reject be made by mail instead of at the convention. 
In that way many more could participate in the vot- 
ing. Often times after the convention, when we have 
had time to consider the questions involved, we com- 
pletely change our views, and I think the vote could 
be more intelligently given in a vote by mail. 

The President: You should offer an amendment to 
the By-Laws providing for what you desire to in- 
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corporate in them. It is not too late to offer an’ 
amendment. 
Mr. Strong: I will offer as an amendment, then, 


that the Trade Rules Committee, instead of being 
five members, shall consist of the entire membership 
of the Arbitration Committees. My other amendment 
is as to the manner of voting, that it shall be done 
by mail, with a voting coupon attached to a mimeo- 
graphed copy of the proposed rule. 

Mr. Wayne: To get it before the house, 
second it. 

Mr. Goemann: The Committee would be unwieldly. 
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My suggestion would be that this Committee report 
to the Chairman of the Rules Committee suggestions 
they have to offer, and let him bring it before the 
convention for action, 

Mr. Strong: I will accept that suggestion. 

Mr. Riemann: I would suggest Mr. Watkins tell 
us just how he is handling the situation now. The 
opinion of the Arbitration Committee is asked on all 
of the suggested changes. 

Myr. Strong: .I am also concerned in the manner of 
voting, because often now not more than 50 vote 
on these things, and their action binds the whole 
membership. The others have no voice at all, and we 
should give every one a chance to express his views 
through his vote. 


Mr. Green: Mr. Riemann has covered the point I 
had in mind. These trade rules are as old as the 
Association. I have been working with the trade 


rules and arbitration for 12 years, and there never 
has been a change made in the trade rules without 
its being submitted to the Arbitration Committee for 
suggestion or criticism. The chairman of the Com- 
mittee takes the suggestions of the members, goes 
over them and codifies them, and gets them in some 
shape so that he can present them. I don’t think 
the membership scattered all over, and without the 
benefit of the others’ opinions, should have the right 
to change these rules. I think it should be done in 
convention, where these things can be discussed. 

Myr. Wilkinson: You would get into a bad situation. 
The Arbitration Committee can certainly get their 
ideas before the Trade Rules Committee, and I believe 
the smaller committee will do the better work. These 
things can be handled very well at the convention, 
and I think it would be a mistake to adopt the other 
plan of voting. : 

Mr. Green: Any member of the Association who 
has any suggestion can easily address Mr. Watkins 
and get it before the Committee. He has done splen- 
did work on this Committee. We have never had 
anybody who has helped us so much in this trade 
rule work. His Committee has clarified very many 
differences between members. It has stopped arbitra- 
tion in many cases, and the Committee as now con- 
stituted and working is doing the work well. 

The: President: Just what is the proposed amend- 
ment now? 

Mr. Goemann: The amendment was that the Arbi- 
tration Committee through their respective chairmen 
recommend a suggestion to the Chairman of the 
Trade Rules Committee, and allow the Trade Rules 
Committee to bring them before the convention in 
the usual manner, I understand that amendment has 
been accepted. 

Mr. Eikenberry: I fear we will spoil the logical 
order of the Constitution. The proposed amendment 
should come in as an amendment to the duties of 
the Arbitration Committees. 

Mr. O’Bannon: I move in deference to Mr. Watkins 
and Mr. Eikenberry that the motion be tabled, and 
that we proceed with the other business. (Seconded 
by Mr. Culp, and carried). : 

Mr. Strong: I want to again suggest that I think 
the manner of voting should be altered, and I would 
like to have that discussed and voted on, if possible. 

Mr. Watkins: The system during the past three 
years is for the Trade Rules Committee to submit 
each proposed amendment, no matter what its source, 
to the Arbitration Committee; that means about 25 
gentlemen who are well informed on the trade rules 
and trade practices for their recommendations and 
suggestions, Then those were compiled and bulletined 
back to these same men with added suggestions, and 
those recommendations which received the support of 
a majority of those men were presented to the con- 
vention for its action. The point Mr. Strong presents 
is whether these should be adopted in open conven- 
tion or by mail vote. My personal opinion is that you 
will get about as much action in one way as another. 
Only those most interested in trade rules will stay 
here and discuss them, and only those most interested 
in them will write about them. Few even on the 
Arbitration Committees will take the’ time to answer 
the letters. } 

Mr. Eikenberry: A mail vote will result in a very 
narrow construction of the rules. Every man con- 
siders it from his own standpoint and with no other 
man’s interest in view. Those of us who had to do 
with the revision of the trade rules at Kansas City 
will always remember it. A discussion ensued half 
a day in length over the adoption of the present trade 
rules, and they were rolled into shape, and the in- 
terests of the different parts and phases of the trade 
were taken into consideration. We had to change 
them because we had viewed them narrowly from our 
own standpoint. We found they must be broadened 
to apply to all the trade. That would be lacking in 
a mail vote. 

Mr. Green: I have often come to meetings with a 
well defined notion, but after exchanging ideas for 
three or four hours with the other men, have looked 
at things in an entirely different way. If you write 
me at home and ask me for a decision, I cannot get 
the benefit of the other men’s minds as I can here. 

Mr. Reynolds: I am opposed to any method that 
will allow any committee or any number of commit- 
tees to adopt any trade rule or otherwise control the 
Association outside of this assemblage here where 
we meet once a year for legislative purposes. That is 
what we meet here for. We would, by adopting this 
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proposed plan, be getting that much farther away 
from constitutional government. I am in favor of 
having this done in the annual meetings. 

Mr. Dorsey: I coincide with Mr. Reynolds’ views. 
I believe it would be better to keep the present plan. 

Mr. Strong: I will withdraw my suggestion so 
that we may proceed. 

(Chairman reads Section 4. Mr. Reynolds moves its 
adoption. Seconded by Mr. Green, and carried). 

(Chairman reads Section 5, and moves its adoption. 
Seconded by Mr. Reynolds, and carried). 

(Chairman reads Section 6, and moves its adoption. 
Seconded by Mr. Culp, and carried). 

Mr. Dorsey: I hope you will see that the Committee 
does what this requires them to do, because we are 
not getting good service down our way. 

The President: I shall try to appoint a good com- 
mittee. 

(Chairman reads 

Mr. Eikenberry: This Grain Products Committee 
was called out by the fact that we had one or two 
joint committees, a grain and feed committee or some- 
thing like that. 

Mr. Green: I move its adoption. 
Mr. Stone, and carried). 

(Chairman reads Section 8. 
adoption). 

Mr. Goemann: I would like to second that, and 
add this amendment to the end of it ‘and it shall 
be their duty to suggest to the Trade Rules Com- 
mittee such rules and such amendments to existing 
rules as they may deem necessary.” I think that 
will cover what Mr. Strong has suggested. (Amend- 
ment seconded by Mr. Strong, and carried. Section 
as amended adopted). 

(Chairman reads Section 9, and move adoption. 
Seconded by Mr. Wilkinson, and carried). 

(Chairman reads Section 1 of Article III.) 

Mr. Cassidy: Suppose I have a brokerage business, 
and have done a considerable export business, and I 
contract with the United Grain Growers of the state 
to handle their product on the basis of a cent and 
a half a bushel, and I will give a half a cent back 
sto that organization. It is not co-operative; it is 
purely the Grain Growers. Am I eligible to still 
stay in this Association and have its protection under 
those conditions; against my associate members in 
business with me. We want the co-operatives. They 
are in the business, and we give them our glad hand, 
but how about this other plan? This is the situation 
that is confronting our state. I do not believe you 
understood the amendment I offered a while ago. It 
was not directed against co-operative concerns. But 
this United Grain Growers is against competition. 
This will put the rest of us out of business. If this 
organization abets and permits that kind of a proposi- 
tion, it is of little use to me and a lot of other men. 

Mr. Wayne: Have you signed up with the United 
Grain Growers? 

Mr. Cassidy: No, I said suppose I had. 

The President: I was cognizant of the situation 
existing in Oklahoma by reason of the information 
given me by Mr. Cassidy and representatives of the 
Grain Dealers Association of Oklahoma, and it was 
at my suggestion that he offered the amendment to 
the Constitution which would exclude the possibility 
of any man who affiliates himself with the Grain 
Growers being a member of this Association. His 
amendment was not in any way, shape or form in- 
tended to reflect on the activities of any of the co- 
operative concerns, 

Mr. Dorsey: I move a 
previous article. 

The President: I suggest a little further discussion, 
and it may be that something can be worked out 
that will preclude these men from becoming members 
or remaining members. One of the biggest brokers 
in- the Southwest, a man who has been engaged in the 
competitive business for many years, has signed up a 
eontract with the Grain Growers after having been 
buying wheat from the regular dealers in the South- 
west. The Oklahoma dealers do not feel he should 
have the prestige and protection that are given him 
by his membership in this Association. I think their 
point is very well taken. 

Mr. Dorsey: Nothing short of an amendment can 
take care of this, because this man is already a mem- 
ber. 

Mr. Cassidy: This works a real injury, and one 
of your directors is vitally interested in this thing. 
a man who has been coming to your meetings ever 
since the third one. It is against legitimate business. 
If that is allowed to go on in Oklahoma, it will go in 
Texas and Kansas and everywhere else. 

Mr. Reynolds: I should regret to see any action 
taken at this time to circumscribe the activities of 
this Association along the line of determining who 
is a good citizen, judging that by any transaction 
he might enter into, although such transaction might 
be unbusinesslike. We will draw down on us the 
shafts of ridicule from business in general, and with 
the investigations that are now under way into the 
activities of the grain trade, we would lay ourselves 
open to very great censure. Congress will misunder- 
stand our action, and as long as we have in the other 
sections the power to control this through our Mem- 
bership Committee, I believe it would be better to 
leave the matter in their hands without action here. 
I believe it would strike the death knell of this 
Association to do anything like this, singling out a 
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business transaction, if it can be called a business 
transaction. This may be unethical, but it is not 
dishonest for any man to enter into a bona fide con- 
tract to do anything for nothing, That is what this 
man is doing. I do not want to recognize that kind 
of business any more than does the gentleman from 
Oklahoma, but I do want to protect the good name 
and integrity of this Association in not discriminat- 
ing against a certain thing that you cannot control. 
We have today too much of the leaning of Congress 
toward eliminating all interference with this inde- 
pendent movement toward handling grain. I should 
like to meet this situation in a way that would be 
diplomatic and still not make a definite pronouncement 
against this one member. 

Mr. Dorsey: This gentleman is well known all 
over the country, this man who has made this con- 
tract against the competitive system of marketing 
grain. He is now our enemy, and he isn’t entitled to 
membership in this Association, and you cannot get 
him out except by amending your Constitution so that 
he is ineligible. The Membership Committee can con- 
trol any other fellow coming in, but now this man 
is controlling the business of the whole state. If 
you thought this were a proper thing for a member 
of this Association to do, I might encourage my son 
to try it in the State of Texas. 

Mr. Culp: The fundamental principle for which 
this organization has always stood has been a com- 
petitive system of marketing grain, and if it is any 
blot on our character to refuse to allow a man to 
be a member of this organization who knifes us every 
time he gets a chance, it is a strange situation. The 
world knows what our stand is today. We are not 
on the fence with regard to it; everyone knows it. 
We have had a committee that has spent a great deal 
of money in trying to educate the public as to where 
this Association stands, and for us to fear public 
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sentiment after we have taken the stand we have I 
think is absurd. I should be glad to see this pro- 
posed amendment made a part of the Constitution, 
and I should not be ashamed of it when it went into 
the Constitution, and would not fear any public crit- 
icism that might come to this organization because 
of it. This simply says “Any person, firm or corpora- 
tion working antagonistic to the competitive system.” 
The co-operative is competitive, but the United Grain 
Growers is not competitive. It is a monopoly, and 
I am against it, and I believe every man here is 
against it. 

The Secretary: I do not think if this amendment 
is passed it will have the effect Mr. Reynolds antici- 
pates. When we voted on this a little while ago, I 
think we voted under a misapprehension. We thought 
it applied to the co-operative associations. I think 
in Kansas Mr. Smiley has about 175 co-operative ele- 
vators. In Indiana and other states they have a 
large number, and I think that was one reason why 
it was voted down; they thought it would eliminate 
these country elevators. On close study this amend- 
ment does not present the appearance it seemed to 
on casual acquaintance. I do not think Congress 
could take from this amendment the construction 
that would send the information abroad that we 
were going to eliminate from our membership every 
little co-operative society. 

Mr. Green: Do you believe the suggested change 
will take care of this gentleman in Oklahoma? 

The Secretary: Surely. 

Mr. Green: Then I am in favor of it. 

Mr. Reynolds: The particular thing that will stand 
out is that we have taken this position. Mr. Cassidy 
is impelled to bring this forward because of this par- 
ticular man down there. Singling out the acts of that 
particular man, if he is handling it for a cent and 
a half, then perhaps some one will handle it for 
two; or suppose some other association comes into 
existence, and some one handles grain cheaper than 
the regular trade can handle it. I still think this 
will bring us more trouble than anything we have 
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done in this Association and will accomplish nothing. 

Mr. Goemann: This gentleman we are speaking of 
is on the Arbitration Committee. What are you going 
to do as to his membership and committee work? He 
is already in. 

The President: If he did not send in his resigna- 
tion I would ask him for it, because I am frank to 
say to you that I do not think, after having accepted 
employment or relationship with the United Grain 
Growers, he should be a member of this Association 
and participate in its work, or be affiliated with it 
in any way, shape, fashion or form. I think he has 
put himself beyond the pale of the consideration of 
the competitive system or any of its agents. 

Mr. Goemann: 
ber and is in good standing. How can you suspend 
him without some charge you can justify? 

The President: If you so amend the Constitution 
he is no longer eligible for membership, and when he 
comes to pay his dues the next time, we would so 
tell him. 

Mr. Goemann: Suppose he goes into court with it, 
and we get just what Mr. Reynolds says we will get. 

Mr. Dorsey: This might be sent down to him for 
his signature, and he could not sign it, and he would 
just naturally drop out. 

Mr. Clark: I think this should be expressed not in 
the negative but in the affirmative. Put in the pre- 
amble that the undersigned, engaged in the buying 
and selling of grain products on the competitive sys- 
tem. Do not single out these people, but put it in 
a general way. In Illinois we have many country 
elevator men who have signed to handle the grain 
of the United Growers in their territory. They have 
been scared into it by one or two weak-backed mem- 
bers who were anxious to enter into a contract to 
handle grain away over in another man’s territory. 
They thought they would be shut out from handling 
grain in their own territory. I would change this 
in the preamble. 

Mr. Eikenberry: But this gentleman is handling 
grain also on a competitive system. He would slip in 
under that. 

Mr. Clark: I fear you will furnish them fuel with 
which to fight you if you single any one out in that 
manner, 

Mr. Riley: I believe Mr. Clark‘s suggestion is as 
much as we are justified in conscience or good business 
judgment in adopting, to declare in the preamble that 
we are for the handling of grain on the competitive basis. 
Then we can put in a resolution here that the Board 
of Directors of the National Association has the right 
to interpret its rules and apply them accordingly. 
Then if I come in with a definite complaint, and it 
is sufficiently aggravated and sufficiently objection- 
able, and it appeals to the Directors, they can take 
proper action. I am a good ‘deal like Mr. Reynolds; 
I think that nothing will give us more trouble than 
singling out a concern such as this for drastic action. 
There is a question of policy to be considered. This 
organization has over 10,000 members, and _ the 
other, even if they had all the co-operatives in this 
country, would have less than four thousand. They 
won’t get half of them. Are we going to point to 
any other organization and say we are afraid of it, 
and do something foolish here because another organ- 
ization has come into existence? We haven’t any right 
to monopolize, and of course will never do so. We 
are getting frightened when there is nothing to be 
frightened at except individuals. I realize that in- 
dividual dealers in individual localities will suffer 
because of it, but that proposition is not founded on 
fundamental principles that are necessary to maintain 
a successful business in this country, and it will fall 
just as certain as it is continued. Why aren’t we big 
enough to go beyond that, and say we are doing busi- 
ness and will continue to do business, and are glad 
to do business, without proscribing anybody at all. 
We can put in the preamble that we are competitive, 
and that is one of our fundamental principles. 

Mr. Reynolds: What kind of defense are you going 
to have to a suit by this man for reinstatement if 
you expel him? We have a case now in which we 
have good ground for expulsion, and yet it is going 
to the Appellate Court. It will give these people the 
opportunity they are praying for to show you you 
cannot make and continue an organization in this 
country regardless of other people’s rights. When 
you expel these members that you have now, you will 
find a lot of them that you will have to expel. If 
it goes into court, it is a United States case and 
will be in the Federal court. The next step you will 
have a decision against you in the Supreme Court of 
the United States, and then you will have an act of 
Congress abolishing the Grain Dealers National Asso- 
ciation. 

Mr. Riley: Following that suggestion, the By-Laws 
might be amended to make them self-perpetuating if 
you pay your dues. You can expel a man if he other- 
wise does things not ethical and proper in the grain 
trade, but until you can prove definitely to the con- 
trary he has a right to perpetuate his membership. 
Those we have can perpetuate it and not do a par- 
ticle of business in the regular way if they want to 
until there is action along this line. The United 
States Congress within the last 90 days has recognized 
their right to go into the boards of trade of this coun- 
try and take their place. I still think this change 
in the preamble is one way to help this situation. 

Mr. Goemann: I do not think the amendment spoken 
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of, “competitive,” covers it. No co-operative organi- 
zation is competitive with the individual dealer at a 
station, because he signs up an agreement with those 
farmers to market their grain. Are you going to sepa- 
rate the co-operative organizations that you demand 
shall stay in this Association? I do not think you 
ean do it. I do not think your word ‘competitive” 
will cover it. 

Mr. Dorsey: I want to say to these gentlemen that 
we are fighting as hard as we can. They are going 
around to these fellows and asking them to sign up 
for five years, and all of the dealers are being sent 
letters and threatened with prosecution if they try 
to buy grain from a fellow who has signed up. I 
believe when a fellow fights you, to fight him back. 
When I was a better boy than I am now I read in the 
Good Book ‘Sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof.” 
Let us meet the situations as they come up. I want 
to be conservative, but I do not think Mr. Cassidy’s 
amendment will hurt us any. 

Mr. Cassidy: There is a difference in the interest 
the members of the Association have in this. I am 
right down at the mouth of the snake where I am 
likely to get bitten. The other gentlemen are sitting 
where they just see the wiggle of his tail, and they 
are not frightened. If we do not fight the snake, he 
may get us. Many of you do not originate wheat 
directly from the farmers, and do not have this 
trouble to contend with. We do. We are right there 
where we see the wheat grow, and go into the wagons. 
I am making this talk in my own interest, and if we 
do not succeed in this, we will start something else. 
We hear a great deal of talk in the United States 
about the law of supply and demand and good honest 
competition, and this is all this amendment means. 
There is no menace in it as far as the courts are 
concerned. This of course is being agitated by the 
farmers bloc in Congress, and the Government is 
going into business. Let us kill these snakes at 
home, and we won’t have so many of them about. 

Mr. Riley: My notion is that if we make this 
change, it won’t help Mr. Cassidy, and it may put 
the rest of us out of business. 

Mr. Goemann: I realize Mr. Cassidy’s situation, 
but up here we are trying to preserve this organiza- 
tion. Now can we preserve the organization that it 
has taken years on the part of some of us to build 
up, and yet contend for this wording here that will 
compel us to expel the co-operative organizations 
under the same rule, and then have a big fight that 
may put us out of business completely. A member 
we are litigating with now because of his expulsion 
says this organization is so strong it covers the whole 
United States, and by reason of being expelled his 
business is hurt to such an extent that it is a detri- 
ment to themselves and the rest of the country. That 
same argument could be used against us if we ex- 
pelled this man and the co-operative organizations, 
and it will take out many men who are members of 
the state associations, Ps 

Mr. Dorsey: If this Association is going to stand 
back helpless, how long do you think you can hold 
the affiliated associations? 

Mr. Riley: But the affiliated associations take a 
different view of it. : 

Mr. Lester Stone: We operate a line of elevators 
in the Pan Handle of ‘Texas, and we don‘t fear this 
organization at all. They have been all over our coun- 
try trying to organize,and they never have and they 
never will. We are at the mouth of the snake, but 
we can take care of ourselves. I feel if we put some- 
thing in the Constitution along the line mentioned that 
we will not get the support from the co-operative 
elevators that we now have, and it may bring on some- 
thing of the sort mentioned by Mr. Reynolds. 

Mr. Wayne: In Illinois we have had considerable 
trouble. A number of the independent grain men have 
signed up with the United Grain Growers to handle 
their grain. The adjacent county to mine is McLean 
County, and that county has more members of the 
United Grain Growers than any other county in Illi- 
nois. So far as my county is concerned, no one has 
appeared there yet to solicit membership, and from 
what I understand the co-operative organiations in 
Tazewell County are opposed to the United Grain 
Growers. Hence. I think few will sign up there. 
I can appreciate how these men feel, that it is liable 
to put them out of business or at least hurt their 
business greatly. But they must not overlook the 
conditions that prevail in Washington. Any one who 
goes down there to appear before Congress is 
astounded at the feeling down there, the friendly 
feeling toward the Grain Growers Corporation. I feel 
we will make a mistake in passing this amendment. 
It might be we could incorporate in the preamble what 
Mr. Clark has suggested, and also go a little farther 
in the By-Laws and recommend or endorse the co- 
operative organizations of the country. In that way we 
would not be antagonizing the co-operative organiza- 
tions, but we might have something injected there 
that would assist in using our discretion as to who 
were eligible as members of this Association. 

Mr. Goemann: I would like to read the last 
“Resolve” of the resolution which has been passed 
in the Senate, the Kenyon Resolution. Mr. Kenyon 
submitted the following, Senate Resolution 110, which 
was referred to the Committee on Agriculture. 


Resolved, that the Committee on Agriculture is 
directed to inquire into this matter fully, to ascertain 
the various subscribers to the alleged fund, the 
officers and executive agents appointed to carry out 
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the program authoried by the convention, and all facts 
and circumstances relating thereto, and to the efforts 
of business, commercial or other organizations to de- 
feat the co-operative marketing movement which the 
farmers of the country have instituted. Also to in- 
quire and ascertain whether the United States Grain 
Growers (Inc.), and the farmers’ program for co- 
operative marketing are or are not in the public 
interest. 

Mr. Cassidy: This man of whom we speak is just 
out of the Government war serviee. He is as keen 
as a briar, and has his finger close to the govern- 
ment at Washington. I have talked with him about 
his membership with us in the grain trade by virtue 
of his connection with the Government during wartime 
control of the grain trade. Furthermore, that gentle- 
man is what we used to call in Texas 20 years ago, 
one of the revolving grain dealers. He has no specific 
place of performance. He may be in Oklahoma or in 
Texas or in Illinois or in Ohio. He just picks up his 
office and moves it to wherever the material is to 
handle. He is nothing but a broker and handles noth- 
ing except on paper. He has five or six offices: I 
thought it might be well for you to know all of those 
things. 

Mr. Eikenberry: He is not handling any wheat for 
the pool is he? 

Mr. Cassidy: I do not know. All I know is about 
these contracts he has entered into. 

Mr. Eikenberry: But not to handle their wheat 
that is pooled? 

Mr. Cassidy: Well, I don’t know about that. It 
is not co-operative; it is the United Grain Growers. 

Myr. Eikenberry: But it isn’t the wheat that they 
have in the hands of the pool that he is to handle. 
He is to handle the wheat of their members who 
cannot afford to hold the wheat in the pool. 

Mr. Dorsey: No; he sells it for them as a broker. 

Mr. Cassidy: Read the agreement. There is noth- 
ing secret about it. 

Mr. Eikenberry: If it does not violate any con- 
fidence, I will read this: 

“The Board of Directors have carefully considered 
the situation relative to marketing this year’s crop of 
wheat owned by our members. They have come to 
these conclusions, that their wheat cannot be legally 
marketed in any other way than by the pool. That 
the pooling method is inadvisable at this time for the 
reason that some members cannot hold their wheat 
and desire to market it immediately; that it will take 
time to build a machine to market wheat from the 
pool, and that we must carefully build this machine 
so that it will function properly when set in motion. 
Because it is the desire and the request of some of 
our members who wish their wheat marketed in a 
direct manner, the Board have made arrangements 
with a brokerage company to handle the wheat of 
our members independent of the state wheat growers 
association, yet in such a manner that it is believed 
that you will secure the very best price obtainable.” 

Mr. Forbell: This is an important question, and 
it should be further considered before a final solution 
is attempted. I move to adjourn at the time until 
after luncheon. 

Mr. Clark: Before we adjourn, in Article V, Sec- 
tion 1, you specify 30 directors. In the last lines 
of that paragraph you say the first and second vice- 
presidents and the retiring president shall be ez 
officio members of the Board of Directors. You say 
30 directors all the way through, but have provided 
for 33. 

Mr. Forbell: 
members. 

Mr. Goemann: The 30 are elective. 
elect an ex officio member. 

(Motion to adjourn seconded by. Mr. Clark, and 
carried). 
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The meeting was called to order at 2:15 p.m. by 
President Clement. 

The President: We are again honored by having 
present’ with us this afternoon a man who stands 
among the foremost in the banking circles of this 
great country. David R. Forgan, president of the 
National City Bank, Chicago, will now address us. 


ADDRESS BY DAVID R. FORGAN 


WAS having a very comfortable time indeed up at 
| a little place in Canada, when I got a telegram 


from George E. Marcy telling me I had been put’ 


down on your program for an address. A man once 
went to a little social gathering, and he learned when 
he got there that every one in the party was sup- 
posed, in the way of entertainment, to do what he 
was asked to do. They asked him to sing. After he 
got through he went up and apologized to the master 
of ceremonies for his singing. The master of cere- 
monies said to him “I don’t blame you, Smith, but 
the man that asked you to sing ought to be knocked 
in the head.” (Laughter). I am in a good deal 
the same situation this afternoon. I was asked to 
come by Mr. Marcy, and here I am. I do not know 
what you will say to him, after I have finished, for 
asking me to come. 

I was given no subject, but I took it for granted 
that I would be expected to talk upon financial mat- 
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ters. The world finds itself, after this great war, in 
an extremely bad economic situation. From that no 
country is free, whether a participant in that war 
or not. America is fortunately in much better finan- 
cial condition and economic condition than any other 
nation. America, the country with the greatest 
natural resources, the country that has more gold as 
a foundation for credit and business than any other 
half dozen countries you can mention. And yet, with 
all of these resources and this tremendous reserve 
of gold, business conditions in this country have 
perhaps never been worse. How is it possible? Who 
is to blame? If you pick up a magazine here and 
there, you will find some professor of political econ- 
omy who tells you that the bankers are to blame, par- 
ticularly the Federal Reserve Board in Washington, 
who did not hold down inflation as they should have 
done, and who deflated, when they came to it, too 
quickly, and so on. Well, gentlemen, these pro- 
fessors might just as well write an article on how 
to carry on a war without gunpowder as on how to 
carry on a war without inflation. It has never been 
done and cannot be done. You cannot raise the bil- 
lions necessary to be spent in a great war without 
inflation of credit. It is impossible. If you pick up 
a labor paper, any labor paper almost, you will find 
that this whole trouble, according to that paper,-is a 
conspiracy on the part of capital, notably on the 
part of an awful thing called Wall Street, for the de- 
struction of unionism. 

Well, if the bankers did it, they are suffering for 
it, because they now find themselves partners in hun- 
dreds and thousands of enterprises they wish they 
Were not partners in. (Laughter.) And if Wall 
Street did it, they are getting punished, for if any- 
body is walking the floor these night, gentlemen, it is 
Wall Street. Wall Street or New York is the place 
where all our troubles come to a head financially, and 
they lose millions where the rest of us lose thousands. 

The fact is, gentlemen, that no one is to blame. 
We and the rest of the world are suffering from the 
aftermath of the greatest war in all history. One of 
the great troubles with war is that it doesn’t stop 
when it stops. We thought that the war stopped 
November 11, 1918, Armistice Day. Do you know that 
the debt of the United States in connection with the 
war is just about equally divided by Armistice Day; 
that there was just about the same amount of debt 
ereated before Armistice as there has been since. 
Economically speaking, the war is not over now, and 
that is one of the great lessons that humanity has 
to learn of war, that it is not only the human suffer- 
ing and the loss of human life that we have to de- 
plore, but it is years of industrial sickness and finan- 
cial sickness following in all of the countries that 
indulged in the luxury of war. 

When we come to the financial situation, however, 
we have great reason to be proud. The financial situa- 
tion, to my mind, has been handled admirably all 
through the war, though not without making mis- 
takes, of course. All human beings make mistakes. 
But, as a whole, the Federal Reserve system has 
stood and stood admirably, its first great test, and 
the Federal Reserve Board has shown great wisdom 
in the raising of the rates when they did it, and, gen- 
erally speaking, in the lowering of the rates when they 
did it. 

There are many things that are too complicated for 
me to go into at this time. The necessities of the 
Government in financing billions of Liberty loans and 
bonds had to be considered by the Federal Reserve 
Board. At a time when the raising of the rate might 
stop some of the inflation, the Government had to 
borrow millions, and the Government had to be con- 
sidered, and you could not have the Government offer- 
ing bonds at 4% per cent if the general rates were 
eight or ten. All these things go into it. But, as 
I said before, there isn’t any such thing as carrying 
on a war without inflation. Consequently, we had 
credit inflation. A very wonderful thing that credit, 
the most wonderful thing in modern history, how 
credit can be expanded. 

A great many people talk about elastic credit, and 
they mean nothing but something that can be ex- 
panded. But elasticity means something that can 
contract after the force that has required the ex- 
pansion has been removed, and it just as necessary 
to have deflation before we can get back to sound 
business as it was to have inflation before we could 
carry on the war. 

Credit to my mind is a kind of an element closely 
akin to water, in which credit instruments may be 
floated. We used to wonder where all the money 
came from to take care of the enormous Government 
loans, five billions at a time, and after they were 
floated we found that bank deposits were just as 
high or higher than they were before. That puzzled 
many people. The answer is very simple. It doesn’t 
require any money to float a five billion Government 
loan; it only requires credit. If there is room in 
the great sea of credit, the loan may be floated, and 
the amount of actual money needed is so small that 
it isn't worth mentioning. Some old lady takes out 
$50 or $100 from an old teapot or a stocking, and 
buys a bond, but for one transaction like that there 
is a million dollars that requires no money whatever, 
just figures on a ledger. 

Did you ever think of bank deposits? You are apt 
to think of bank deposits as money, money in the 
bank. They are not. Bank deposits are figures in a 
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tedger, and nothing more. They are a mere memo- 
randum of how much the bank owes, a mere state- 
ment in figures of what the depositors stand to lose 
if the bank breaks. The money in the bank bears a 
very small proportion to the deposits. The law re- 
quires us to keep 13 per cent, but even that is not in 
money. The 13 per cent is partly in the Federal 
Reserve Bank, and the money in the bank bears the 
relation of about 5 per cent to the deposits. And yet 
how general it is to think of deposits as money in the 
bank. That is one of the illustrations of this wonder- 
ful thing we call credit. 

So the financial part of it was handled. well, and 
it is still strong. Today I was looking over the 
figures of the Federal Reserve Bank of New York. 
If you put aside 85 per cent of the gold reserve 
against the deposits of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York, you have left 134 gold for every note 
issued by the Federal Reserve Bank of New York. 
There has been nothing like it in history. And the 
gold is still coming our way. It has come our way 
this last eight months to the extent of half a billion 
dollars. We now have over one-third of all the gold 
in the world, and we hardly know what to do with it. 
It isn’t doing us any good. 

But I think more interesting perhaps in discussing 
the situation would be to mention two or three things 
that I think must take place before we can re-estab- 
lish what our President has called normalcy in busi- 
ness conditions. The first of these, I would say, is 
that liquidation must be better balanced. Today 
some things, the things that you represent, have been 
cut in two in price whereas coal is as high as it was. 

I have a magazine here that has a study of that, 
and it is very striking. I am going to quote two 
or three of the things here shown in diagram. Car- 
penters‘ wages are 200 per cent in 1921 of what they 
were in 1918. Hogs. are 87 per cent in 1921 of what 
they were in 1913. Conductors’ wages are 239 per 
cent, while corn is just the same price as it was in 
1913. Cement workers wages are 200 per cent of what 
they were; yellow pine is 144 per cent of what it was 
in 1913. And here is a striking one: coal is 323 per 
cent of what it was in 1913, whereas coke. made from 
coal, is back to only 122 per cent of what it was, 
only 22 per cent higher than it was in 1913. Coke 
went up in 1920 to 702 per cent, of what it was in 
19138, but it is down now to 122 per cent. 

The point I am making, gentlemen, is this, that 
we can do business on a high level of prices or we 
can do business on a low level of prices, but we 
cannot resume normalcy in business so long as the 
conditions I have just mentioned obtain. The farmer 
eannot buy again so long as his profits are cut in 
two and what he buys remains as high as it was or 
nearly so. We must have an adjustment of one thing 
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You may remember the story of the man who made 
rabbit sausages. He advertised them and they be- 
came very popular. A competitior became jealous and 
informed the health authorities that he believed there 
was some horse meat in the rabbit sausages. They 
sent for this man. “Do you make rabbit sausages?” 
“Yes, sir.’ “Many of them?” “Yes, I have a good 
business in them.” “Do you make them entirely of 
rabbit?” “No, we have other things lying around that 
we have no more use for, and we put them in the 
sausage.’ “Do you put horse meat in your sausage?” 
“Yes, we use a good lot of horse meat.” “What pro- 
portion of horse meat do you use?” “The proportion 
is about 50-50, one horse to one rabbit.” (Laughter.) 

Just so long as we have that kind of 50-50 and that 
kind of an adjustment, we cannot return to anything 
like normal business. 

How is it going to be done, you ask me. I do not 
know. If I' did I would publish my knowledge, and 
have some one go about it to get it done, but I do 
not know. It may come, and I hope it will. 

Second, foreign trade must be developed. There is 
a good deal of feeling in this country—I do not be- 
lieve it is prevalent among you people, because you 
know about foreign trade; you know that the corn or 
wheat that you sell abroad may be a very small pro- 
portion of the whole crop, but you know it fixes the 
price of the whole crop, or at least is a tremendous 
influence on the price of the whole crop. But it has 
been a very common thing for people in America to 
say of foreign trade, very many people, our foreign 
trade is only a small percentage of our whole trade, 
so why worry about it? 

Foreign countries owe our Government ten billions 
of money. Foreign citizens owe our citizens four or 
five billions in addition. That is fifteen billions. That 
money can never be paid in the history of the world 
in gold. There isn’t gold enough in all the world, 
if these countries had it, to pay that debt. It can 
only be paid in goods.’ If it can only be paid in goods, 
eur foreign business has got to be developed to some- 
thing much bigger than it ever was before, before 
we will ever collect that debt. Our lawmakers who 
are now struggling with the very complicated ques- 
tion of the tariff must take this fact into considera- 
tion: an old-fashioned tariff, such as Mr. Fordney is 
going around advocating today, is to my mind the 
greatest nonsense that any man could advocate in 
this country (Applause). We have passed and long 
passed, the days of infant industries and building a 
big wall around ourselves. We have got to take our 
place in the world, and take our leadership in the 
world, and we cannot do it through high tariff. The 
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tariff question should be taken out of politics, and 
not have the senator from one state trade with the 
senator of another state, “vote for what I want and 
I will vote for what you want,” in the old fashioned 
way. Those days are past. The tariff should be 
scientifically studied in all of its relations to foreign 
trade and to the payment of those debts I have men- 
tioned, before anything is enacted into law. 

The fact is that we were the spoiled child of the 
world for so long—you know a child thinks at first in 
its life that his father can give him anything he 
wants. He tells his father to bring him home some- 
thing at night, and his father brings it; and he grows 
up with the idea that whatever father wants to do 
he can do. But when he grows up to manhood he 
discovers that his father is not omniscient, that he 
hasn’t all the money in the world, that he may be 
hard up and may be in bankruptcy. That is our 
history. We have grown up. We were so long the 
spoiled child of the world, living on our wonderful 
resources, and telling other people to mind their 
own business, that we have hardly realized yet that 
we have grown up. But we are grown up and must 
take a man’s place in the world, and we will never 
do it—I am a good Republican, and I always have 
been except once, when I voted for Grover Cleve- 
land, and I am not ashamed of that (Laughter); but 
we must go away from these old-fashioned ideas 
that Mr. Fordney is going around preaching today. 

Foreign exchange is the greatest obstacle, the 
demoralized condition of it is the greatest obstacle 
to foreign trade today. I sometimes get a little 
discouraged, and I suppose you do, at what goes on 
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at Washington. Every banker knows that psycho- 
logically and every other way the greatest benefit 
to foreign exchange you could establish would be 
to fund these debts of the different Allies to our 
Government, give them 50 years or some such time 
for paying them, and fix moderate rate of interest, 
but get it out of the condition it is now in, with 
simply an J.0.U., not bearing any definite rate of 
interest or with any definite time of payment. Get it 
into a funded debt, in bonds of the British Empire 
or France or anywhere else. Sell those bonds in 
this country under the guaranty of the United States, 
and take up an equal amount of Liberty bonds; cut 
down our interest charge, and try to get the for- 
eigner to pay it. That is common sense. Mr. Mellon 
knows that is good sense, for he is an able banker; 
and he proposed several months ago to Congress to 
give him the right to do that thing, and to make a 
different bargain with one country than with an- 
other. The countries are not in the same condition. 
I may want to bargain strongly with England in one 
way, but we may have to be a little easier on Czecho- 
Slovakia on the other hand. Give him the opportunity 
to do this thing. Did they give it to him? They 
had an investigation and a talking match that lasted 
for weeks, and senators from all over the country 
who did not know what they were talking about, 
talked themselves hoarse on it, and they did nothing, 
and Mellon threatened to resign, and I don’t blame 
him. The English know how to do that sort of thing. 
In that circumstance the English Government would 
treat with the other governments first and tell Parlia- 
ment afterwards. If it needed to be confirmed by 
Parliament, it would confirm it, or the Government 
would step out and another government step in. But, 
unfortunately, we have no such quick response to pub- 
lic influence, and so we go stumbling along, and time 
passes, and nothing is done. 

The third thing to be straightened out, in my mind, 
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is taxes, and I am not going to weary you by trying 
to discuss them. If anybody can say a good word for 
the excess profits tax, I would like to hear it. It is 
the most discouraging, demoralizing, damning piece 
of legislation ever put through. This is one of our 
puzzles: ‘The Government must have between four 
and five billion dollars next year. They cannot change 
the tax law to affect this year, and how they are going 
to get the four or five billions out of the business 
we are doing this year I do not know. If I did, it 
is another thing that I would be glad to tell them, 
but_I do not. If any of you people know, I should 
be glad to have you tell me. 

Taxes are another subject, which, like the tariff, 
ought to be scientifically studied. If our Republic 
people only knew a little more about the science of 
economics, practical economics, not college professor 
economics but practical economics, we would all get 
along a great deal better, and the only way to do 
that is to appoint people who do know of different 
kinds, different citizens, and let them study and report 
non-politically. The trouble is we cannot separate 
politics from any one of these intricate economic or 
financial questions. 

Another very important thing that I do not know 
how to bring about, but that we have got to have, 
is a spirit of co-operation between the different 
classes of our citizens. O, if we only understood a 
little more that wonderful word “interdependence.” 
At one time in this country’s history “independ- 
ence’ was the word in every man’s heart. Today 
it should be ‘interdependence,’ the interdependence 
of the city and the country, the interdependence of 
capital and labor, the interdependence of all classes. 
We are all tied up in a knot. No one class can suffer 
without the suffering of many others. No one class 
can be prosperous unless others are prosperous. If 
we could only get a better spirit, a better spirit in 
labor, and in many cases in capital, a more co-opera- 
tive spirit, a better understanding of that word “inter- 
dependence,” and we must have it before we can re- 
cover from the condition we are in. 

I am always an optimist on the United States of 
America. We are going to come through this thing. 
If you ask me when, again I say I do not know. 
I have thought about these conditions, as every banker 
has, day and night. I have come to the conclusion 
that there is no panacea; only time, that cures all 
things, will cure our present conditions. We can do 
some things, as I have tried to suggest, to help, and 
we have to have leadership in Washington, but there 
isn’t anything that will make a sick man well in a 
day if he is very sick, and there is no panacea for 
eur present condition. 

What, then, can we do? ‘The only thing we can do, 
gentlemen, is for each of us to sit in the boat, each 
of us to bring all the power of prudence and economy 
and careful thought to our particular business. If 
we will give up some of the terrible extravagance 
that has existed, and it has existed in the people that 
you do business with as much as in any other class— 
that is, the farmer. You people know better than 
I do, but I have a shrewd guess that an awful lot 
of farmers would be better off today if they were 
still driving an old pair of horses (applause), instead 
of having two automobiles and three tractors lying 
around the farm, not paid for. They have been ex- 
travagant, and we have got to get over that and settle 
down and spend less than we make, and give our 
closest attention, and every day is one day nearer 
the goal. And some day we will find ourselves out 
there again in clear water. In the meantime, let us 
not be discouraged. We have fought a noble part in 
the greatest war in the world, and we are not going 
to be licked by this end of it. We are going to see 
this thing through. 

I often think the business men are the most useful 
citizens of this country. I often think of the nobility 
of a business man’s life. In days of old they con- 
sidered that the knights who fought with the sword 
were the only people who had courage. I tell you, 
gentlemen, that a business man today needs all the 
courage and more than any knight of old did. And, 
besides courage, he needs patience, and, above all, he 
needs faith, faith in himself, faith in his country, 
faith in God Almighty. (Applause.) 

Mr. Rumsey: What is your idea as to this Dis- 
armament Conference and its effect relatively on 
business? 

Mr. Forgan: I think every good man hates war. 
This conference we must remember, however, is not 
a conference for disarmament so much as a conference 
for the limitation of armaments, and I know nothing 
that is more absolutely necessary for the good of the 
world, for the restoration of the world, than an agree- 
ment among the leading powers that they will no 
lenger squander hundreds of millions and billions 
of the peoples’ hard-earned money in armaments, 

If the conference called by President Harding re- 
sults in a definite agreement between, say, England, 
France, America and Japan to stop increasing, even 
if they do not decrease—to stop increasing their arm- 
aments, it will be the greatest blessing to humanity 
I can conceive of, and the greatest blessing to busi- 
ness. (Applause.) 

Mr. McFarlin: I have heard a good deal of criti- 
cism, and have felt that way myself more or less, as 
to whether the Federal Reserve banks were justified 
in carrying such a great reserve. Is that necessary? 

Mr. Forgan: I have heard the same criticism, but 
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you must remember that the great reserves you see 
in the Federal Reserve banks are a little bit mis- 
leading. For example, I am president of a bank, and 
we have a reserve of 13 per cent that the law says 
we must carry, and for the sake of the argument, 
say that is $4,000,000. I must have $4,000,000 to the 
eredit of my bank in the Federal Reserve bank. But 
what is that four million?. Is it gold? No. Itisa 
figure on a ledger, and nothing more. It is credit. 
Now against that $4,000,000 that the Reserve bank 
has to the credit of my bank, it may have 35 per 
cent gold reserve. That is what the law requires 
her to have; she may have 50 or more, but call it 35. 
That is what they are required to hold against their 
so-called deposits. But 35 per cent of the $4,000,000 
is only a little over $1,000,000. Therefore the reserve 
in my bank, with deposits of $35,000,000, say, is not 
$4,000,000 in actual gold, or in actual reserve money; 
it is only $1,000,000. Do you follow me? My bank, 
we will say, has $35,000,000 of deposits. It must have 
$4,000,000, in round figures, in the Federal Reserve 
bank, but that four millions is a credit on the books 
of the Federal Reserve bank against which the Fed- 
eral Reserve bank carries about $1,000,000. 'Therefore, 
the actual reserves anywhere against our $35,000,000 
of deposits are only $1,000,000. This is the only 
country where the reserve is counted that way. 


Mr. McFarlin: But you said they had in New 
York in gold somewhere around 170. 
Mr. Forgan: I said 134 in New York. I think the 


total reserve against all liabilities is something over 
70 per cent in Chicago and also in New York. 

Mr. McFarlin: The law provides for 40 per cent 
of the total? 

Mr. Forgan: Yes, and below that you can go by 
paying a tax; but it is over 70 per cent. 

Now, generally speaking, the Federal Reserve bank 
had a strange situation to deal with. They had to 
keep the rate down to finance the United States Gov- 
ernment through the war. That led to inflation of 
credit, undoubted inflation. The circulation was in- 
creased by billions. Before the war, through all the 
Federal Reserve banks, there were twelve, and after 
about one hundred and four billions. That was infla- 
tion spreading out in the realm of credit. In other 
words, it was an economic debauch. When you go on 
a great war, economically you go drunk. You get to 
such a condition—you see the condition in Russia 
and in Germany today. A mark in Germany is still 
worth more than in New York. It is worth three- 
quarters of a cent there, and we think when a German 
has a mark he only has a cent, but he has consid- 
trably more. 

If you travel in Germany today, as a friend of 
mine has, you may pay, as this friend of mine told 
me he paid, 60 marks for a suite of rooms in a fine 
hotel in Berlin, that would have cost 10 or 12 marks 
in the old days. He paid 60 marks for them, and 
they cost him 60 cents, because he was getting his 
money in America; but that doesn’t mean it is only 
60 cents to a German. A mark is worth as much 
less in purchasing power as the war has made it. 
Why? Because they have issued on the printing 
presses billions of marks. Many people think that 
some day they will repudiate the whole lot of it. You 
want something worse, and you go to Russia. In 
some parts of Russia, literally, you will pay tens of 
thousands of rubles for a meal. 

That is credit gone crazy, just gone absolutely in- 
sane. That is where this inflation thing that we all 
have today something of, all that were in the war, 
goes if it goes far enough. It went far enough in 
Russia and in Germany to get the conditions we all 
know about. We did not let it go that far in this 
country, but it went too far for anything like solid 
business. That was inflation. The Federal Reserve 
Board felt it had to give us, as far as it possibly 
could, deflation. We had to get back off our drunk, 
We had to get down out of the sky onto the ground 
again. 

The Federal Reserve bank, however, the Board, is 
given far more power in the popular mind than it 
really has. You would think to read some articles 
that if the Federal Reserve Board would change the 
rate from six to seven a little sooner, or from seven 
to eight, that many things would happen. I know 
something about bank rates, and I do not believe they 
have anything like the influence that is generally 
attributed to them. I have thought of it in this way: 
You tell me the bank should loan money 1 per cent 
cheaper than it does. All right; maybe it should. I 
might say in passing that the banks would be much 
better off if there had been no war. By the time 
they write off their losses this year and last, they 
would have been better off if they had received 5 per 
eent and there had been no war. Not many of us 
will make money out of the war, and perhaps it is 
well that we should not. Suppose you represent a 
manufacturing concern and borrow $1,000,000 the year 
around from your bank, and suppose the bank charges 
you 6 per cent. That is $60,000. Suppose it charges 
you 7 per cent, that is $70,000, a difference of $10,000. 
If you are running a manufacturing establishment in 
ordinary times that has a credit of $1,000,000, you 
will expect to make at the very lowest in your busi- 
ness $500,000; $300,000 at the very lowest. Is that 
$10,000 going to stop your doing business, $10,000 out 
of $300,000 or $400,000 profits? That is the relation 
of bank rates to business. And to read some of these 
articles, and to hear some people talk, you would think 
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the Federal Reserve Board, that company of men sit- 
ting in Washington, by reducing the rate a point or 
putting up a point could perform miracles. They 
could not. They could influence a little this way or 
a little that way, but nothing like the miracles that 
are attributed to them. (Applause.) 

Mr. Sager: I move the Association, by a rising vote 
of thanks, express its appreciation to Mr. Forgan for 
his very able address. (Seconded by Mr. Wilkinson, 
and unanimously carried.) 

The President: We will now have the report of the 
Special Executive Committee, Mr. Mansfield, chairman. 


REPORT OF THE SPECIAL EXECUTIVE 
COMMITTEE 


HE emergency confronting the grain world by 
4p reason of unwarranted criticisms, misstate- 
ments and attacks on the present open, com- 
petitive system of grain marketing by the misin- 
formed and others, the attempt to place in operation 
a visionary co-operative grain marketing scheme of 
nationwide scope, monopolistic in character and bind- 
ing the grain growers by ironclad five year contracts 
to market their grain outside the present marketing 
channels was sufficient reason for the creation of 
this Committee. 
The objective of this work was clearly set forth 
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in the resolution adopted by the Cincinnati meeting 
as follows: 

Whereas, the grain trade and general busi- 
ness interests are directly menaced by adverse 
legislation—both state and nation, arising on de- 
mand of organized special interests, and 

Whereas, we hold all class legislation to 
be vicious, indefensible and inimical to the gen- 
eral welfare, and 

Whereas, we deplore the attempt of special 
interests by class legislation to break down the 
present competitive, individualistic business prin- 
ciples and the substitution of bureaucratic con- 
trol, and 

Whereas, this menace of adverse legislation 
is the result of wide-spread dissemination of mis- 
information and false economic theories, and 

Whereas, it is the duty of every loyal citi- 
zen to oppose movements, which are destructive 
of the best interests of this country; 

Therefore, be it Resolved, that the repre- 
sentatives of the organizations here assem- 
bled pledge themselves to a campaign for the 
correction of the erroneous impressions which 
are widely prevalent and which have resulted 
from the spread of false doctrines and that we 
pledge ourselves to organize opposition to all 
class legislation—both state and national. 

The necessity of immediate concerted action to 
meet this emergency brought about the early activi- 
ties of this Committee. We conducted no fight, we 
refused to throw mud or villify and by constructive 
work aimed to warn the grain producer of the dan- 
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ger to his interests in abandoning the present tried 
marketing system for a visionary marketing plan 
which had never even functioned. 

Carefully prepared posters, letters and literature 
were sent broadcast over the Western States, fol- 
lowed by a widespread advertising in newspapers and 
magazines carrying the same message to “be careful 
what you sign.” 

The effectiveness of this work may be judged when 
out of a rural population of 13,000,000 engaged in 
agriculture less than one-tenth of 1 per cent, or un- 
der 13,000 farmers, have signed to date although 
solicited by highly paid and specially trained sales- 
men and backed by a campaign of propaganda of 
enormous scope cast over the entire country. The 
farmers of America are aroused and thinking and 
this is the greatest accomplishment of this Commit- 
tee. 

Much publicity has been given to a reputed $250,000 
slush fund supposed to have been raised at Cincin- 
nati for the work of the Committee. The best refu- 
tation of this canard is the financial statement which 
I now beg to present to you. It is safe to say that 
comparing this Committee’s work and expenditure as 
against our opponents’ activities, enormous organiza- 
tion, costly offices and widespread propaganda that 
they have expended $100 to our $1. 

The emergency situation has been met and that 
successfully. Our opponents are not functioning and 
are meeting with but little response in their cam- 
paign. There now remains a big permanent work for 
the grain trade and on its accomplishment rests the 
future of grain marketing in the United States. 

A concerted and sustained campaign of education 
and acquaintanceship with the producer and con- 
sumer must be conducted. Grain men must acquaint 
the farmer with the manner in which grain is han- 
dled, the cost of such handling as compared with all 
other farm conditions, and the small profit accruing 
by these transactions. This work can only be done 
by carefully prepared correspondence, literature, and 
through speakers who have the confidence of the 
farmer and can discuss freely his problems with him. 
Failure to follow this work up will result in a flood 
of adverse legislation— more visionary marketing 
schemes and the final outcome likely the concentra- 
tion of the great bulk of the grain business of the 
United States in the hands of a few powerful inter- 
ests. The self-preservation of our present open mar- 
keting system rests with the action of the Grain 
Dealers National Association in session today. Al- 
ready the opposition are laying their plans for legis- 
lative action in the pivotal states of the Middle West. 

The emergency distribution of literature was nat- 
urally designed first to stop the signing up of the 
farmer over the entire territory affected. The fig- 
ures which follow show that your Committee had 
no sectional nor state lines in this distribution and 
it was accomplished in the shortest possible time. 

Three different posters were sent out as well as 
the legal analysis entitled—‘“Sign Here.” Personal 
letters were mailed to all grain dealers and bankers 
in the states mentioned hereafter. Special letters 
were sent to a list of 206,000 farmers, the most influ- 
ential ones in their respective communities, warning 
them of the danger confronting them and advising 
that they go slow before signing the contracts about 
to be offered them. This list is the property of the 
Grain Dealers National Association and is a most 
valuable possession. 

To offset the propaganda, that the Association was 
waging a fight, the Committee unanimously adopted 
a permanent policy that the chairman desires to in- 
corporate into this report and a copy is herewith 
appended for that purpose, and is now read to this 
convention. 

Educational publicity articles favoring the activi- 
ties of the Grain Dealers National Association ap- 
peared in nearly 700 magazines, farm journals and 
newspapers. These included publications of na- 
tional circulation as well as journals in the smaller 
rural centers. 

Publicity articles were circulated and read in ev- 
ery state in the Union. Particular emphasis was 
placed on the grain growing and agricultural states. 

The combined circulation of the magazines, farm 
journals, and newspapers carrying the publicity arti- 
cles up to October 1 was 26,335,738 based on actual 
clippings received. The space value of these arti- 
cles, if paid for at regular advertising rates, based 
on a computation of agate lines would be over $30,- 
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vou. This means that for an expenditure of $6,000 
the Grain Dealers National Association has had a 
return of over $30,000 in advertising value. 

A speakers bureau was established with great diffi- 
eulty and has now able speakers at its disposal. 
This convention has listened to two of them in the 
Hon. H. F. Atwood and the Hon. J. B. Maling. Our 
speakers have appeared and spoken in seven states 
with marked results, wherever heard. 


Mr. Mansfield: If I were to stop here, I feel that 
I would not have done my full duty. The Committee 
has lived with this situation day after day and night 
after night. We have discussed it with thousands of 
grain men, have gone into the grain territory and 
found out the problems of the various groups in 
various sections of the country. We had a lot to 
learn, and we have learned a little. We have learned 
that no one can take the message to the farmer but 
a farmer, or someone outside of the grain trade. We 
have a lot of friends in the country, but they are 
afraid to stand up and be counted. There is today 
a wide divergence, by reason of propaganda carefully 
applied, between the farmer and the grain trade, and 
our friends are afraid to be outspoken because of the 
enormous amount of propaganda that is being worked 
successfully throughout the grain territory, and which 
prevents them from taking the place they would like 
to take. At Springfield we were told, “If you fellows 
don’t come down and help us stand up and tell these 
men the situation, then you have yourselves to blame 
for what will follow.” And I will re-echo that, and 
say they know what they are talking about. At 
Ottawa the other night we had a meeting of over a 
thousand, perhaps 1,500, men who stayed there until 
midnight listening to the dry discussion of the present 
marketing system and the proposed marketing system, 
and they turned in a lot of real questions that we 
were asked to answer, and we answered them, and 
the frank, free expressions in those meetings is the 
hopeful feature for the grain trade today. Without 
it the organization is going to function regardless of 
whether we like it or not. They have back of them 

, the Farm Bureau, with an organization in every 
county in every grain state in the West, and they 
are determined that this system shall be tried out. 

We feel that the hard work has been done. You 
may think this financial report a bad one. But the 
Committee went into ‘this thing, and it had to go 
out and raise the funds itself and carry on the work 
itself, and we have carried on and fought against 
tremendous odds, and I am not taking my own esti- 
mate of what we accomplished; I am taking the 
estimate of the men we have been talking against. 
When they say to us that we have effectually thrown 
@ wrench in the machinery, and for the time being, at 
least, they cannot function, that is pretty good proof 
we have accomplished something. 

What is going to be the answer? Are you going 
back to your businesses and say, “This thing is going 
along,” and “blow up,” or are you going to meet 
this situation and forever put an end to the heresies 
that are being openly spoken of as the true and only 
gospel? That is the question fairly and squarely 
before the grain trade, and as I have spent all my 
fife in it, I will say that if you do not act on this 
matter, within five years the smaller dealer will be 
a thing of the past, and the larger dealers will be 
dealing with pools of farmers and large co-operative 
organizations functioning through them, and the open 
competitive marketing system that has been the won- 
der of the world will be a matter of past history, and 
the grain trade will be a diminishing quantity. That, 
gentlemen, is one side of the picture. I am an opti- 
mist as to the grain trade. I believe the farmer is 
all right. There are as many Bolsheviki among the 
farmers as among other classes of citizens, but the 
great bulk of the farmers of this country have a 
right to the truth, and we want you gentlemen to 
give it to them, and if you do not give it to them, 
you stand convicted, and if you give it to them 
straight and back it up with a personal. acquaintance, 
you are going to have this grain trade as a heritage 
to hand down to future generations, and continue to 
be the admiration of the world. The paths are right 
here before you. There is no middle ground, and I 
am satisfied this Committee will unanimously inform 
you that the sentiment in the country is just as I 
have stated it. Are you going to accede to the farm- 
ers’ request, or are you going to do as the grain trade 
has done in the days gone by, go back into its den 
and sleep out this period of attack, and then emerge 
in the spring of the year? That is the question that 
is vital to the grain trade of the United States. 

Mr. McClelland: Mr. President, I desire at this 
time to offer the following resolution: 

“Whereas, the chairman of the Special Executive 
Committee, in his report to this convention, has 
clearly pointed out the grave danger to the grain 
trade, to open competitive marketing, and especially 
to smal] independent grain dealers, which threatens 
because of the spread of false economic doctrines and 
efforts to establish visionary co-operative marketing 
schemes that might break down the financial fabric 
of this country; and 

Whereas, already the Special Executive Committee 
has performed a great service to the grain trade in 
combating the spread of false economic doctrines 
and preventing the dissolution and destruction of our 
business: 


Therefore, Be It Resolved: That this convention 
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continue the said Special Executive Committee in 
office for one year from date, and hereby empower 
it to carry on its work of educating farmer and con- 
sumer to the dangers that threaten them as well as 
us; and further 

Be It Resolved: That members of the Grain Deal- 
ers National Association, here assembled in conven- 
tion, pledge their hearty support of this work, as an 
organization and as individuals.” 

Mr. President, I move the adoption of this resolu- 
tion. (Seconded by Mr. Pollock, and carried.) 

The President: The next will be the report of the 
Legislative Committee. 


REPORT OF THE LEGISLATIVE COM- 
MITTEE 


O MUCH has happened since our convention in Min- 
S neapolis one year ago that it would be impossible to 

cover it all in a report of reasonable length. Your 
Committee therefore begs to present to you a brief re- 
view of the most important happenings affecting the 
grain industry within the past year. 

The craze for radical legislation seems to be slowly 
subsiding. Whether this is real or only apparent re- 
mains to be seen, but the signs are hopeful. The 
weight of responsibility put on the Congress seems to 
have had a sobering effect. One of the encouraging 
features of the legislative situation is found in the 
effect that added responsibility has on men in public 
life. The most rabid radical, on assuming the responsi- 
bility of public office, seems to soon realize that radical 
ideas cannot be successfully injected into Governmental 
affairs. 

Congress (and, in fact, the general public), is begin- 
ning to see the folly of radical legislation aimed to 
extend special favor to any class, or to unduly repress 
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any class. In other words, we hope that less govern- 
ment in business and more business in government may 
soon be a reality. 


The True Relationship 


The Government must be supported by the people and 
not the people by the Government. The evolution in 
the public mind is not complete as is evidenced by the 
demand for certain legislation and by many bills intro- 
duced during the past few months, but evidence of 
progress is manifested by the fate that befalls the 
greater proportion of these bills. The road to the 
scrapheap of legislative measures was never so crowded 
with populistic, socialistic, fanatical bills as at present. 
Congress has been kept extremely busy in sorting out 
the measures worthy of consideration from the great 
piles of proposed legislative junk. In this process: 
“Many have been called and few chosen.” - 

For more than 10 years the grain trade has been 
more or less threatened by adverse legislation. During 
the past two or three years, there has been a veritable 
furore of agitation for legislation to control the trade. 
Under the guise of proposed control, enemies of the 
trade have sought legislation, which, when thoroughly 
analyzed, meant absolute ruin to the business. 

To effect this avalanche of adverse, wicked legisla- 
tion, or to steer it into sane, reasonable channels, has 
been a task of no mean proportion. I think the grain 
trade has met the situation squarely and to a very large 
extent has come out victorious. Why should they not? 
We have never contended for anything but justice. We 
have never opposed anything but injustice. The results 
again prove that in the end right will prevail against 
demagoguery and fanaticism. 

The great tide of legislation against the grain busi- 
ness has within the past year reached the proportion 
of a tidal wave. At the moment, however, its forces 
have largely been shattered and spent on the solid 
rock of sanity and reason. During the last session of 
Congress and during the special session now in prog- 
ress a flood of bills affecting the grain business has 
been introduced. Many of them were of a vicious 
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socialistic character. Most of them seem to be on the 
way to the graveyard of lost legislative bills, A few 
have been enacted into law after having had a goodly 
portion of their venom extracted. 


The Capper-Tincher Bill 


which has now become a law and will be known as 
“The Future Trading Act,” will probably not become 
operative until toward the end of the year It has 
some objectionable features, but had it passed in its 
original form, the exchanges would have been put en- 
tirely out of business and the entire grain industry 
plunged into utter chaos and ruin. The exchanges 
deserve great credit for the valiant fight which they 
put up against this bill as originally introduced. The 
softening of the bill to its present form is largely due 
to their efforts. 

This law is the final culmination of more than 15 
years of agitation to abolish future trading in grain and 
other commodities. The demand for the regulation of 
exchanges became so incessant that some kind of legis- 
lation became imperative. We are extremely fortunate 
that the bill is not more drastic. Most of the bills on 
this subject proposed at this session and in the past 
were vicious and destructive in character, Their passage 
would have been ruinous to our present 
system. : 

When we give careful study to the law as now enacted 
and to all the circumstances leading up to its enact- 
ment, recognize a final Governmental endorsement 
of the practice of future trading as a hedging operation 
and as a needed stabilizing influence on the market. 

It is not possible here to go into a detailed analysis 
of the measure. The main feature of the bill provides 
for placing in the hands of the Secretary of Agriculture 
a certain degree of control of the exchanges. The objec- 
tionable features mostly concern the exchanges and 
will not materially affect the country shipper. If the 
apparent spirit with which the exchanges are prepar- 
ing to enter into co-operation with authorities of the 
Government in the enforcement of the law, satisfies the 
public clamor for regulation of the exchanges, we will 
be amply rewarded for the inconvenience which it im- 
poses on the trade. 


Senate Bill 1915 


known as the President’s Substitute Bill, is a measure 
to amend the War Finance Corporation Act, approved 
April 5, 1918, and as indicated by its title is a measure 
to provide relief for producers of and dealers in agri- 
cultural products and for other purposes. This measure 
has been familiarly known as the President’s Substitute 
Bill because it was advocated by the President to take 
the place of original Senate Bill 1915, formerly known 
as the Norris Bill, which provided for the purchase of 
farm products in the United States and for the sale of 
same in foreign countries. 

As finally passed, the bill amends the War Finance 
Corporation Act by establishing, under a Board of 
Directors composed of the Secretary of Agriculture, 
the Secretary of the Treasury and four other persons 
te be appointed by the President, a body corporate and 
politic indeed, and in law under the name, style and 
title of the War Finance Corporation. 

This Corporation shall not, except as provided in the 
bill, exercise any of the powers conferred by the Act 
except such as are incidental to the liquidation of its 
assets, and in winding up its affairs after July 1, 1922. 

In order to put clearly before you some of the pro- 
visions of the law, we quote therefrom Section 22, 
which reads as follows: 


Sec. 22. Whenever the Board of Directors of the 
Corporation shall be of the opinion that conditions aris- 
ing out of the war, or out of the disruption of foreign 
trade created by the war, have resulted in or may 
result in an abnormal surplus accumulation of any 
staple agricultural product of the United States or 
lack of a market for the sale of same or that the 
ordinary banking facilities are inadequate to enable 
producers of or dealers in such products to carry them 
until they can be exported or sold for export in an 
orderly manner, the Corporation shall thereupon be 
empowered to make advances, for periods not exceeding 
one year from the respective dates of such advances, 
upon such terms, not inconsistent with this Act, as it 
may determine; 

(a) To any person engaged in the United States in 
dealing in, or marketing any such products, or to any 
association composed of persons engaged in producing 
such products, for the purpose of assisting such person 
or association to carry such products until they can be 
exported or sold for export in an orderly manner. 
Any such advance shall bear interest at a rate not 
exceeding 14% per centum in excess of the rate of dis- 
count for ninety-day commercial* paper prevailing at 
the Federal Reserve Bank of the district in which the 
EA is located at the time when such advance is 
made; 

(b) To any person without the United States pur- 
chasing such products, but in no case shall any of the 
money so advanced be expended without the United 
States. Every such advance shall be secured by ade- 
quate security of such character as shall be prescribed 
by the Board of Directors of the Corporation. The rate 
of interest charged on any such advance shall be deter- 
mined by the Board of Directors. The Corporation 
shall retain power to recall an advance or require 
additional security at any time. 

(c) To any bank, banker, or trust company in the 
United States which makes or has made an advance or 
advances to any such persons as is described in para- 
graph (a) of this section for the purpose therein set 
forth or which makes or has made an advance or ad- 
vances to any producer for the purpose set forth in 
paragraph (a). The aggregate of advances made to 
any bank, banker, or trust company shall not exceed 
the amount: remaining unpaid of the advances made by 
such bank, banker, or trust company for purposes herein 
described. Such advances shall bear interest at the 
rates fixed by the Corporatoin. 


Section 25 provides that the aggregate amount that 
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can be loaned at any one time by provisions of the bill 
is limited to $1,000,000,000. 

Under Section 23, the bill provides that the Corpora- 
tion may from time to time extend the payment of 
advances made through renewals, substitution or new 
obligations or otherwise, but the payment of any ad- 
vances made under authority of Sections 21 and 22 
shall not extend beyond three years from the date upon 
which such advances were originally made. 

All advances made under Sections 21 and 22 shall be 
made against promissory notes, or other instruments, in 
writing, imposing on the borrower a primary and un- 
conditional obligation to repay the advances at maturity 
with interest as stipulated therein. Each note or obli- 
gation shall be secured by adequate guarantees, pledges 
or otherwise and the Corporation shall retain the 
power to require additional security at any time. 

It will be observed that this corporation has discre- 
tionary powers in determining when such loans are 
necessary; has discretionary powers as to the rate of 
interest to be charged, excepting, however, that interest 
on loans made direct to producer or dealer shall not 
exceed 114 per cent above the prevailing rate at the 
Federal Reserve Bank. 

Funds can only be loaned tg carry products until 
they can be exported or sold for export in an’ orderly 
manner. While this is a direct provision of the bill, 
it is hardly conceivable that a borrower would be pre- 
vented from selling his commodities in the domestic 
market, if he were able to do so at better prices than 
in the export market. 


A False Hypothesis 


It will be readily discerned that the whole bill is 
based on the false hypothesis that adequate funds are 
not already available to the farmer and dealer in farm 
products for carrying on their regular commercial opera- 
tions. The bill furnishes a concrete example of the 
character of legislation that may be enacted to meet 
public demands for a cure for imaginary conditions. 

If all the members of Congress had been thoroughly 
informed as to existing conditions, this bill never 
would have passed. There has never been a real 
reason for its passage. The old complaint that the 
producer and dealer in farm products did not have ac- 
cess to ample funds to carry on their affairs is false 
and misleading. "With security such as provided for in 
the law, ample funds are now and have been available 
through the ordinary channels of banking. . 

The legislative atmosphere in Washington is often 
so beclouded by persistent and unwarranted lobbying 
as to prevent the truth filtering through. The tissues 
of falsehood woven about legislative matters by the 
professional paid lobbyist often mislead our legislators. 
They are earnestly seeking the truth as is witnessed by 
the hearings that they are continually holding on all 
measures under consideration. 

The system of lobbying as now carried on by the 
professional paid lobbyist should be prohibited. It has 
become a menace to popular Government. We have 
few more glaring instances of the unwarranted prac- 
tices of these lobbyists than is presented by the lobby 
maintained by the farm interests in Washington during 
the past year. For the most part this lobby is made 
up of hirelings whose chief interest is drawing their 
salary. 

If we grant (which we do not), that there was a 
legitimate demand for a bill to accomplish the objects 
aimed at in the Substitute Bill, still the measure as 
passed contains such inherent weakness that it would 
not accomplish the end in view. As an example among 
these weaknesses, let uS suppose that the whole billion 
dollars provided by the measure may be loaned by the 
Corporation at any given period and that the billion 
dollars are invested in grain or farm products to hold 
for export at higher prices than prevailing. This vast 
amount of grain or other products so held would create 
a dangerous menace to the stability of the markets 
of the world. In other words, it would be such an 
increase in the visible supply that it would very mate- 
rially affect the markets both at home and abroad. This 
might materially reduce the price at which the farmer 
in this country would be able to sell his commodities. 


The Effect on the Foreign Buyer 


The effect of having a billion, or even a quarter of a 
billion dollars’ worth of commodities pooled and held as 


a threat over the market can only be imagined. It 
would deter the foreign buyer from purchasing until 
such time as the stocks being carried would auto- 
matically come on the market and depress prices to the 
level desired by the would-be buyer, 


The foreign buyer has open to him the competitive 
markets of the entire world. What buyer abroad would 


advance his bids above the competitive market, know- 
ing that a billion dollars’ worth of commodities in 
America were awaiting export whenever markets were 
satisfactory to the American pool? He would naturally 
buy from other countries, or, even if buying in this 
country, would give first preference to the dealers out- 
side the pool of whom he could buy at competitive 
prices, Or failing in this, would only buy from hand 


to mouth until the billion dollar supply would be forced 
on the market by necessity of circumstances, and 
would then buy at prices dictated by himself. 

We must keep in mind that a vast number of dealers, 
holding millions of dollars’ worth of grain outside of 
this quasi pool, would continue right along supplying 
the demand, both domestic and foreign, at current 
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market prices, and thus prevent the necessity of foreign 
or domestic buyers patronizing the billion-dollar pool. 

Let us consider the perishable nature of some of 
the products which would be held under this kind of 
an arrangement. Wheat for instance is not very safely 
carried beyond the two-year period, and the losses by 
deterioration in carrying it even that length of time are 
often enormous. 

In case of commercial (shelled) corn, it is imprac- 
ticable for that grain to be carried beyond the germinat- 
ing period of the crop immediately following its pro- 
duction. In other words, if a billion dollars’ worth of 
corn were to be accumulated in January and February 
of a given year, it must perforce of its physical char- 
acter, be marketed before June following. This condi- 
tion would create the necessity for selling the pooled 
corn above spoken of. 

The buyers from abroad, being aware of the billion 
dollars’ worth of corn purchased in February would not 
be urgent buyers for the reason that they would know 
that the corn must come on the market within 60 or 
90 days, no matter what the price might be. 

All of these facts are so well known to the experi- 
enced producer and consumer that the provisions of the 
bill are really open to ridicule when viewed from the 
practical standpoint of experience. 


Correcting a Non-Existent Evil 


The outstanding feature of the whole bill is that it 
attempts to furnish legislation to correct an evil that 
does not exist. Untold billions of dollars are accessible 
to the producer, dealer or anybody else for the same 
purpose as provided in the bill, and on the same kind or 
even more lenient terms of interest and security. 

The measure presupposes that the Corporation will 
be able by some legerdemain to create a foreign demand 
for American products, regardless of existing conditions. 
Government money can furnish the means to carry 
grain indefinitely, but it cannot inject into the grain 
keeping qualities that will preserve it indefinitely. The 
world can go on short rations long enough to defeat 
the purpose of our nice little grain pool. The foreigners 
will buy when they are forced to at the very lowest mar- 
ket they can find any place in the world. They can 
economize on.their wants and curtail the buying to 
the extent that the billion dollars worth of grain or 
products provided by the bill to be accumulated would 
become an unmarketable surplus, that cannot safely 
and economically be carried until famine or some other 
unforeseen and unexpected world event creates a de- 
mand for it. 

The bill cannot possibly accomplish what it is de- 
signed to do, but even if it could, it would then create 
evils vastly worse than the imaginary ones that it under- 
takes to cure. The measure completely overlooks the in- 
terests of at least sixty millions of our people who in 
event of its successful operation would be forced to 
pay higher prices for their food. The provisions of the 
measure will most clearly foster, abet and financially 
aid in the creation of a trust, which could legally ad- 
vance the price of food stuffs. It is wholly out of 
harmony with the previous fight of the Government 
against trusts. 

If the bill has any real virtue, it is to be found in 
the fact that its operation only extends to July 1, 
1922, and it is to be devoutly hoped that by that time 
the demand for crazy, expedient legislation, smack- 
ing of the buncombe character, may have subsided. 
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known as the Association Bill—now on the conference 
calendar, only legalizes some of the illegal things here- 
tofore being done with impunity by associations. 

I think we all agree that if certain classes of our 
people are to be suffered to transgress the laws with 
impunity, then it is better to legalize the illegal acts 
than to encourage lawlessness by winking at the in- 
fraction of law. If this be socialism or class legis- 
lation, then we must make the most .of it, but just 
why such class favors should be extended passeth 
the understanding of the average American citizen. 
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introduced by Mr. Christopherson, aims to create an 
American Stabilizing Commission and to provide for 
stabilizing the prices of certain farm products. 

The general provisions of this bill are that a Com- 
mission shall establish on every crop a minimum price 
at which the said Commission will buy the surplus of 
said crop and by reason of such a fixed price prevent 
the market during the year going below a fixed mini- 
mum. 

This bill is such a radical departure from anything 
that we have ever known that I hesitate to make very 
particular comment on it. If enacted into law and 
successfully administered, it would completely upset 
the present system of marketing. In fact, all of the 
measures aiming at a_ so-called “Stabilization of 
Values” overlook the age-old fixed law of supply and 
demand controlling prices. 

If this bill becomes a law, it will be such a gigantic 
experiment that I hesitate to predict what effect it 
might produce, The objects of the measure are ideal, 
although extremely visionary. \It is based wholly on 
the idea that the surplus of any crop fixes the price 
for the whole crop. We cannot agree to this deduc- 
tion for the very manifest -reason that the most of 
the crop is moved at prices as fixed under the law of 
supply and demand before the’ surplus is definitely 
known. 

I am unable to see how its enforcement could retro- 
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actively affect the price at which the bulk of the 
crop has already been sold. I am most reliably in- 
formed that the bill has not been very favorably 
considered by the Agricultural Committee. 

There are still pending many other measures of 
more or less importance, most of which will die at 
the close of the present session. 


Transportation Tax in Revenue Measure 


The grain trade is still vitally interested in the 
provisions of the old Revenue Measure, which impose 
a tax on freight charges on grain for export. Your 
Committee has given this matter careful attention, 
and has the promise of several members, both of the 
House and Senate, that this subject will have ample 
consideration in framing the new Revenue Measure. 
It has developed since our last convention that little 
trouble has been experienced in the collection of tax 
erroneously paid on these freight bills. 

During the turmoil of war and of reconstruction, 
some of the old measures for which the grain trade 
has contented have been completely lost sight of. Im- 
portant among these is the amendment to the Pom- 
erene Bill. This amendment is intended to correct 
certain evils in transportation. 

The grain trade, along with nearly all other com- 
mercial organizations, is hopeful that in the not dis- 


tant future, the Congress may take up the question - 


of the repeal of the often referred to and odious Adam- 
son Law. 

We must, however, be patient. The Congress is 
very much over-worked. Popular Government is a 
complex organism. Political institutions originally 
founded to take care of a few simple problems are 
fast becoming inadequate to meet problems so com- 
plex as now prevail. The ordinary legislator has not 
the time to secure full information on a vast majority 
of the problems which are presented to him for solu- 
tion. This lack of information accounts in a large 
measure for the lack of needed legislation and for the 
passage of misdirected legislation. Everything seems 
to conspire to increase the complexity of the legis- 
lative situation. It is high time that legislation be 
enacted from the standpoint of necessity rather than 
from expediency. The present state of unrest reflects 
itself more or less on our legislators. We need a 
hearty dose of quietude and good sense. 


The Co-operative Movement 


The public mind has run amuck on the co-operative 
idea. This movement is hailed as a panacea for all 
commercial ills—the cure-all for every evil that besets 
the producer and consumer. The original co-operative 
idea has been so perverted by professional organizers 
and demagogues that it has no semblance of its 
original self. 

Co-operation in the broad sense of the term is always 
to be commended. The spirit of the “Long Pull, the 
Strong Pull and the Now Altogether Pull’ for the 
public weal will always succeed, but that is not the 
prevailing idea of co-operation. The idea as it now 
prevails is the narrow, sordid plan of organization to 
pull for self and for self interests to the exclusion 
and detriment of all others. 

The prevailing idea is that co-operation means the 
perfection of a plan for buying cheap and selling 
high and forcing all outsiders to submit without 
right of complaint. Its advocates are beseeching gov- 
ernmental aid in carrying forward its wicked purposes. 
This kind of co-operation will fail. It ought to fail. 
It is a delusion and a snare, a will-o’-the-wisp. Its 
strong advocates are propagandists, whose chief aim is 
to sap a living from the trustful, uninformed public. 
The professional organizer is abroad in the land, and@ 
is reaping a harvest while the getting is good. The 
fact that failure, disaster and ruin are stalking in 
his wake does not in the least deter him from pro- 
ceeding in his unwarranted course. 

In the grain business, the co-operative movement 
has been particularly disastrous, but this does not 
seem to cool the ardor of the organizer and agitator. 
He hatches up a so-called “good reason” for the fail- 
ures that are pointed out to him, and shows how easy 
it is to avoid the pitfalls which have brought ruin to 
others. Huis particular job is/to convince the people 
that his plan has within it the;sure element of success, 
When failure comes, this organizer has secured his 
fees and departed for pastures green and untrodden. 
The chief stock in trade of these organizers is a 
fund of falsehood and misrepresentation against the 
regular grain business. The whole scheme is visionary. 
It is inimical to the basic principle on which all sound 
business rests. 

Co-operation as at present advocated is exactly the 
antithesis of competition, The entire fabric of Ameri- 
can business and commercialism has been built up 
around the competitive idea. Success of the co-opera- 


_tive idea as now advocated means complete oblitera- 


tion of competition. The American people must de- 
cide as to whether the kind of co-operation as now 
advocated is to supercede the long-tried and well- 
tested plan of competition in business. 

Any business enterprise, in order to sueceed, must 
have the basie principle of sound business and fair 
dealing or it will fail. The co-operative idea in its broad 
and American sense ought to prevail and succeed, but 
the co-operative idea as now promulgated has not within 
it the essence of success, and hence will fail. It is a 
popular craze that can rightfully be classed along with 
Populism, Free Silver, Greenbackism and other crazes 
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that have run their course in America, 
will finally pass into oblivion. 

It has been my intention to leave this interesting 
subject to President Clement and R. I. Mansfield, chair- 
man of the Special Executive Committee, who is in 
charge of the educational work, but an article, under 
the caption of “A More Modern Method” in a recent 
issue of The Round-Up impels me to touch on the sub- 
ject lightly. 

This article, from the pen of the able writer, J. 
Ralph Pickell, editor of The Round-Up, treats of the 
subject so opportunely and tersely that I cannot refrain 
from quoting by consent of the author, as follows: 


A More Modern Method 

Of handling grain, one which does away with the 
middleman, and involves all the blessings of modern 
“co-operation,” is illustrated by the actual operation of 
the U. S. Grain Growers, Inc., through the medium of 
the Equity of St. Paul. 

Je Anderson, vice-president of the U. 8S. Grain 
Growers, Inc., recently wrote a letter to signed cus- 
tomers of the Grain Growers, which may be deemed a 
model of modern methods with which this country soon 
is to be blessed, maybe. 

In the introductory paragraph of a business letter 
one ought always to include excuses of various kinds. 
Make them read as plausible as possible. This is the 
way Mr, Anderson did it: 

We have today been advised that you are one of 
the elevators that have signed up with the United 
States Growers. We presume that grain signed by 
members of our organization is beginning to arrive. 
The time has been extremely short in which to pre- 
pare for the handling of this grain, due first to 
delay in starting the organization work and sec- 
ondly to the early season, which we are having 
this year. There has been no time in which to get 
out special books for the keeping of records of the 
new system of handling the grain. Nor has there 
been very much time in which to produce adequate 
finances. However, in the matter of handling the 
early movement of this grain, we beg leave to in- 
struct you as follows: : 

In your instructions to principals, in accordance with 
modern methods, do business without capital if possible. 
Make your customers wait for their money. Keep out 
yours. Let them worry when they will get theirs. This 
is the manner in which Mr. Anderson advises to do it: 


For the first week or 10 days, we advise that no 
advance be made to farmers on the storage tickets 
issued. In other words, kindly induce the farmers 
to wait a few days until you can get some grain 
loaded out and procure money thereon. This 
method, however, is to be used only in the event 
that you do not have funds on hand with which to 
make advances on storage tickets. 


This modern plan will, of course, be perfectly accept- 
able to the farmers. Prices, anyway, are So low for 
grain just now, they might as well pass it all to Grain 
Growers, for, believe me, they will need it. 

Isn’t it beautiful, though, to think that in this modern 
age of commercialism there arises right in our midst 
an organization actually doing business on faith? Let 
the scoffers scoff who insist on scoffing. Utopia has 
hit the pike. 

- Old fashioned -ways of selling grain, 

Where the good hard cash was paid, 

Is destined now, I do avow, 
To a back seat in the shade. 

The modern way now takes its place, 
In the bright and shining sun, 

So we shall see, O bumble bee, 
Just how the stinging’s done! 


This article needs no comment—a few short para- 
graphs of jest furnish food for volumes of thought. It 
is a masterpiece of ridicule. 

There are still many unsolved legislative problems. 
Progress is being made toward their solution. Congress 
is very much handicapped by the unnecessary demands 
made upon it by the people. They appeal to Washing- 
ton for aid in everything they undertake. They seem 
to have entirely forgotten local self-government. They 
_ should return to the good old habit of locally solving 
their own problems. 

The Indianapolis News in an editorial recently said: 


We cannot return to normaley by departing farther 
and farther from it. Whether the people can be edu- 
cated into abandoning the habit of appealing to Wash- 
ington and led to take into their own hands the man- 
agement of their own affairs. as recently advised by the 
President, whether they can be educated in the direction 
of self-help, if the Government itself yields to the de- 
mands of the propagandist for the centralization of 
Government, is to be determined. There are many who 
profess to be greatly alarmed over the spread of social- 
ism and the growing popularity of socialistic doctrines, 
and yet who espouse any measure which they are led to 
believe is good, no matter how socialistic it may be. 
There is always some evil to be remedied, and always 
there is a demand for “a law’ to remedy it. If we 
are to resist the advance of socialism, we must learn 
to oppose legislation, no matter how meritorious its pur- 
pose, if it is in violation of the spirit of American insti- 
tutions and the American Government. 


Agitation, Not Peace, Has Followed War 

The public is beset with agitation well nigh unbear- 
able. After war should come Peace, but with us, it is 
Agitation. We seem to be over-organized. Too many 
of the war-time agencies are still functioning. The war 
produced an oversupply of would-be orators, stage lec- 
turers and directors of public thought. The ideas of 
these agitators are as widely diversified as the scope of 
human thought. They vary from the honest patriotic 
believer in democratic government to the rank socialist ; 
from the vicious, dangerous anarchist to the harmless, 
braying human jackass. 

Chief among these agitators is the so-called “county 
agent.” He is supported by Federal and local taxation. 
The Federal and state law creating this office provides 
that the agent shall be a teacher of improved methods 
of farming. Instead of performing the legal functions 
for which the position was created, in many cases he 
has prostituted his position to the extent that he has 
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become a common demagogue and agitator, and is a 
dangerous factor in the community. Such should be 
eliminated. 

The result of it all is that this agitation so upsets 
public stability and quietude that our whole people are 
in a state of ferment and frenzy. In all relations of 
business, politics or social affairs we are dealing with 
people in an abnormal state of mind. Human thought 
is in a turmoil—human volition unguided and human 
action uncertain. Business is suffering under the guid- 
ance of such a state of public mind. 

The people of this country are fundamentally patri- 
otic, but in their present unsettled, nervous state, they 
are easily misled. Sooner or later they are sure to 
detect the false and misleading demagogues. Once 
aroused to the seriousness of the situation, they will 
be quick to swing back to normal condition. 


Some Healthy Signs 


There are now manifold signs of a return to patriotic 
and sane principles. We see it in the earnest effort of 
the broad-gauge financier to correct financial evils, He 
is willing to submerge self and self-interest in an effort 
to better the conditions of the whole people. : 

We see it in the efforts of our President and legisla- 
ture to bring relief to all the people. 

We see it in the actions of millions of workmen who 
will not submit to the narrow, selfish, unpatriotic, even 
disloyal, action by many of its beneficiaries. 

On every side we see signs of an earnest desire to 
return to the fundamental principles of Americanism, to 
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government under 
sound government. 

Class rule has always been a failure in this country. 
It always will be. 

Populism tried it and failed. 

Financial interests tried it and came to 

I. W. W.ism tried it and came to grief, 

Organized labor has had its fling and is slowly dis- 
integrating under the eternal grind of right against 
wrong principles, 

The so-called “producing” class will soon 
lesson that has come home to the rest. 

Socialism, Sovietism, Communism, I. W. W.ism and all 
the other yet-to-come damnable ‘isms’ must fall under 
the steady forward march of Americanism. The eternal 
fitness of things will finally prevail, and the Govern- 
ment founded by the people and for the people shall 
not perish from the earth. 

Mr. Riley: I move that the report be received and 
spread upon the minutes. (Seconded by Mr. Green 
and carried.) . 

The President: Professor Christie is here, and we 
will now hear from him. 


ADDRESS OF G. I. CHRISTIE 
] reer this may perhaps be an intrusion on your 


strictly constitutional principles of 


grief. 


learn the 


program. It is not my desire to get on the pro- 

gram, but, because of some questions in which the 
grain trade is directly interested, I was requested to 
say a few words. In the beginning, I want to take 
this opportunity, because I haven’t had a chance to 
do so yet, to thank the Grain Dealers National Asso- 
eiation for the help they have given the Interna- 
tional Grain and Hay Show. At your last meeting 
you voted a sum of money to buy a trophy to be of- 
fered for the best ear of corn exhibited at the Show, 
and we deeply appreciate the interest you have shown 
and the help you have given us. The next show will 
be held in Chicago, November 26 to December 3. We 
want your active support in getting out a good large 
show. 

I believe the grain trade realizes better than any 
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other trade what these shows and what this activity 
for better grains has meant. I know something of 
what the grain trade has done. A great company in 
our own state helped organize the first grain train 
in Indiana. Through Mr. Riley of the Indiana Asso- 
ciation we have had their active co-operation in every 
movement for soil improvement and better grain and 
better conditions on the farm, and with Mr, Good- 
rich and other leaders from our state, our agricul- 
tural college has had fine co-operation, and great 
things have been accomplished. I want you all to 
continue your co-operation, 

The reason for these few minutes’ break in your 
program is this: An announcement has been issued 
by the Federal Horticultural Board that a hearing 
would be held at Washington, October 11, to con- 
sider a change in quarantine that is now already es- 
tablished against the Buropean corn borer. You 
know the quarantine exists in certain sections of 
Massachusetts and New York. Recently the corn 
borer has been found in northern Ohio, It is now in 
a small section of Michigan, and it is cgming west- 
ward and approaching the corn belt. In the study 
of this European corn borer which was discovered 
about four years ago in Massachusetts, it has been 
found to be a very destructive insect, but it has not 
ruined the corn business of those states. It has been 
studied and the parts have been carefully quaran- 
tined, and work has been carried on. But we find now 
that this corn borer has been discovered north of 
Lake Erie in Ontario. It seems they have come from 
across as far as can be determined from investiga- 
tion and study. In 1908, when the broom corn in this 
country was short, a factory at St. Thomas, Ont., 
imported about $50,000 worth of broom corn, and it 
brought over this European corn borer. Since that 
time the borer has spread and gotten into those fields, 
and it is impossible to tell you what that corn borer 
is doing in those fields. 

We sent our entomologist to Sandusky, and then 
he heard about this, and went to Ontario, and came 
back with the report, and the report was such that I 
might have felt impelled to say, “Now, it is just an- 
other one of those reports of an entomologist or 
pathologist or bacteriologist who want to tell us 
something terrible exists, and then he wants to get 
an appropriation and start out to work.” But I said, 
“Tf it is as bad as he says it is, I am going to see 
for myself.” So I took Prof. Wyncoop, one of the 
most conservative men in the business today, and 
Prof. Davis, the head of our Entomological Depart- 
ment, and we went to Ontario last Saturday, and 
spent the day in the corn fields around St. Thomas 
and Ft. Stanley, and I want to tell you that if the 
European corn borer ever got into the Indiana corn 
flelds, and commenced on them the way it is working in 
those corn fields, we would have to get rid of corn 
growing in Indiana. Those corn fields are absolutely 
ruined, We went into fields where every corn plant 
was infested with five, 10 to 100 of. those borers. 
The inside parts and tissues have been so destroyed 
that they started to ferment, and there you have a 
stinking sour mass. The stalks have broken down, 
the ear is worthless. These ears that were involved 
were like India rubber, and when you break off the 
point, inside the pith, were two, four and six, and 
eight of those borers. 

I do not want you to feel that the corn area of In- 
diana and Illinois and Iowa should get frightened 
over this matter. I do not know enough about it. I 
do not know whether it is going to come into the 
corn belt or not. There is no reason to stir the peo- 
ple up and get on a great campaign, but I want to 
tell you that is one bad thing, regardless of the fact 
that we have gotten some good things, including 
your secretary, out of Canada, that has come to us 
from Canada. That is one thing we would be glad 
for Canada to keep at home, but it seems they can- 
not keep it at home. It is right along Lake Erie, 
and it seems that at Ft. Stanley, the current and 
winds are across the lake. Through the winds and 
the waters and the currents of Lake Erie, it has 
earried that moth and that destructive insect over 
here into a county of northern Ohio, western New 
York and northern Ohio, around here, to Toledo, 
the nearest point to Indiana. They are not nearly 
so bad in these counties, because they have just be- 
gun. In Ontario, they are much worse, where they 
have been a number of years. Whether they will de- 
velop on this new soil as in Ontario is a big ques- 
tion, but we must exercise every care to prevent 
their escape. 

What can we do? Over in Ontario they paid little 
attention to this until last year. Out of this district 
along Lake Brie is where they get most of the seed 


corn for the entire province, and so they ship the 
seed corn in the East. One shipment of corn that 
went out of this district of St. Thomas is traced 


down here east of Toronto, and that one shipment 
of corn carrying these insects in the cob has infected 
that country and area over east of Toronto, which 
shows the danger of a shipment of these products 
in carrying this corn borer. 

That is a troublesome, dangerous insect that has 
come from Europe and of which we know little. We 
know of no method to combat it, no method of con- 
trol, but the thing we want to do as grain men, and 
for farming conditions we do not want to allow that 
insect to spread, if it is possible to keep it there. It 
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is proposed by some that we quarantine that area 
very closely, and it wont be any hardship on that 
area to quarantine it, because there is no reason why 
the corn of that area should be shipped in the East 
out of that district, and there should be no objection 
to shipping the corn when it is shelled, so the quar- 
antine doesn’t mean you could not ship shelled corn, 
because the chances are one to 100,000 that shelled 
corn would not carry it. Again, the products of the 
districts along northern Ohio would naturaliy go to- 
wards the lake. The cities are there, the trade is 
that way, the water flows that way, everything goes 
towards the lake, and so there would be no great 
hardship by throwing a quarantine around that ter- 
ritory and watching it as closely as we can, because 
we do not want its products to come West. 

The proposal of the Federal Department, as I un- 
derstand it, is that if they move the quarantine from 
the lines they now have, they will likely establish 
what they call the regional boundary at the west 
line of Indiana, but that does not mean Indiana will 
have strict quarantine put upon it, but that means 
if they find* the insect in Indiana, they can throw a 
band around that farm and hold it there without 
calling a meeting in Washington. There are no in- 


sects in Indiana so far as we*know, none farther 
west than Toledo, so any quarantine, as I under- 
stand it, placed on Indiana, would be simply thrown 


infested with this insect. Some 
of our men say the insect will likely go into Indiana 
and Illinois, and it may, but we are hoping that the 
day will be delayed when it will come, because just 
as other insects have come from Europe, and as our 
men have gotten to them and studied them, we have 
found some method of combatting them or controlling 
them, or have introduced a disease or parasite among 
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them that has held them down. And if we can have a 
few years on this insect, we should have help from 
our scientists and entomologists, so that they can be 
controlled in the same way. 

Some people have spoken in the last few days 
from the Eastern States and said that they do not 
believe we can do anything with the quarantine, 
that we had better lie down, save the money we put 
into the quarantine, and save it for something else. 
If we can throw a band around that state and 
prevent the corn borer from coming West, or into 
Indiana, it is worth a hundred times what it costs 
to put that quarantine on and keep that insect 
where it is. I understand you have a committee that 
is going to discuss and consider it, and I hope they 
will take these things into consideration. Do not 
let us throw down the barriers or give up the fight. 
We are paying too little attention to this thing. 
The other night up there in Canada a girl got on 
the train carrying a bouquet of dahlias. The con- 
ductor took those flowers away from that girl. Why? 
Because that is prohibited by the Canadian Govern- 
ment. Why? Because the Canadian Government says 
that any plant or anything else that carries this 
insect must not be moved outside of that district. 

If our American Government is going to sit idly 
by and let men carry corn across to Detroit from 
Windsor, and bring it from Ft. Stanley across the 
lake, then we will have a good dose of the borer. 
We cannot afford to have that. It wont cost much 
to police in a proper manner that small district and 
protect ourselves. I am simply presenting this in- 
formation, and I will say that as one interested in 
Indiana farmers, and keeping us free from other 
troubles. I am interested in having that country po- 
liced and a band thrown around it to give us as 
much protection as we can possibly have. If the 
corn borer comes next year, or the next year after 
that, into Indiana, then we will hope to have some 
information with which to combat it, and take care 
of our troubles. I thank you very much. 

Mr. Wayne: Is the borer a worm or a bug? 

Dr. Christie: It is a worm about an inch long. The 
eggs are laid on the under leaves of the corn and 
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the little larvae crawl over to the stalk of the corn ized by expulsion from this Association when he is 


into the stalk and goes 
bore into the base of the 
bore in there, or come 


and bore in. It spreads 
down the stalk. He may 
shank that holds the ear, 
up the shank into the ear. He certainly likes to eat 
corn from the amount of damage he does. As high 
as 142 of those worms have been found in a single 
plant. 

Mr. Wayne: 
bothered us somewhat. 
the ears. 

Dr. Christie: That is what 
worm. That is a different proposition. 
much damage in some fields, but not in others. 
is different. That injures part of the ear. 

Mr. Wayne: Is it a true worm or some of the 
larvae of an insect? 

Dr. Christie: It is a larva of a moth. This moth 
travels great distances. They trace the moth from 
five miles. It flies, it rises in the wind and is car- 
ried long distances, and then it alights, lays its eggs, 
and the trouble goes on. They found some of those 
had been washed into the lake and were carried 
across to the other shore. The larvae will live 40 


In Illinois we have a worm that has 
It is eating into the ends of 


is known as the ear 
That does 
That 


days in the water. 
Mr. Pollock: I am located in Van Wert County 
about 72 miles from Toledo. We. have a sample of 


corn here of eight ears that we brought with us. 
I took it out of the field last night, at eleven o’clock, 
when I found out about the borer, and there is an 
ear of corn that has the animal in it. Is that a 
borer or the other insect. 

r. Christie: This is the ear worm and not the borer. 

Mr. Pollock: We are glad of that. If that is the 
ear worm, we haven’t any of these borers in our 
country. Southwest of Toledo or over in western 
Ohio, is where this is from, and we have a lot of 
this kind of corn. These things run from half an 
inch to an inch and a half long. Our fields have 
lots of them in them. It is not in the early corn, 
but in the late corn, the White corn and the Yellow 
eorn, and we are very much alarmed about it. If 
I can go back and tell them they have not the corn 
borer. but have the ear worm, and it is not a big 
damage to our crops, it wont cause us much trou- 
ble, that will encourage them. We believe that as 
soon as this corn is husked and thrown into the 
crib, this bug will disappear and will not work on 
the corn after it is in the crib. 

Dr. Christie: This ear worm falls to the ground; 
it does not go to the crib. One man told us this 
ear worm was so bad that it was destroying the 
corn in the silo. (Laughter.) A silo is a hot place 
for an ear worm. 

Mr. Bingham: 
injurious? 

Dr. Christie: This ear worm is responsible no 
doubt in large measure for the mold and rot that 
we have in the corn this year, which is rotting 
from 2 to 50 per cent in some fields. In the poor- 
est land, we have some fields running as high as 
50 per cent. This no doubt causes that mold. We 
cannot get our people to agree to run experiments 
on this mold to see whether it is injurious to stock. 
They say the danger from it is so slight that they 
will pay very little attention to it. * 


CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS AGAIN 


The President: We will now resume the work of 
Mr. Eikenberry’s Committee on Constitution and By- 
Laws. 

(Mr. Eikenberry reads Section 1 of Article ITI.) 

(Mr. Green moves its adoption, seconded by Mr. 
Reynolds and carried.) 

(Mr. Eikenberry reads Section 2, 
adoption. Seconded by Mr. Pollock, 

(Mr. Hikenberry reads Section 3, 
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and moves its 
and carried.) 


and moves its 


adoption. Seconded by Mr. Forbell, and carried.) 
(Mr. Ejikenberry reads Section 4, and moves its 
adoption. Seconded by Mr. Green and carried.) 
(Mr. Eikenberry reads Section 5, and moves its 
adoption. Seconded by Mr. Green and carried.) 
(Mr. Eikenberry reads Section 6, and moves its 


adoption. Seconded by Mr. O’Bannon, and carried.) 

(Mr. Eikenberry reads Section 7, Mr. Green moves 
its adoption, seconded by Mr. Riley, and carried.) 

(Mr. Eikenberry reads Section 1 of Article IV. 
Mr. Sager moves its adoption. Seconded by Mr. 
Green, and carried.) , 

(Mr. Eikenberry reads Section 2, and moves its 
adoption. Seconded by Mr. Green.) 

Mr. Forbell: I move to amend Section 2, after the 
word “arbitration” by inserting the words ‘“accord- 
ing to the arbitration rules.” It is apparent to some 
of us that sooner or later some change or other in 
our arbitration rules may have to be made. As 
it is done now, this is entirely a compulsory arbi- 
tration. I have in mind a case that has come up 
in which two members have a controversy, and they 
cannot agree upon arbitration. Both are members 
of organized exchanges. The one member insists 
that arbitration shall be had before the National 
Association. The other party to the controversy will 
not arbitrate before the Association, but both being 
members of organized exchanges, he has offered to 
arbitrate before either exchange, giving his opponent 
the choice of exchanges. His opponent has not seen 
fit to accept that offer. I think it is unjust under 
those circumstances that a member should be penal- 
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willing to arbitrate his case before an organized ex- 
change, and has given his opponent the opportunity 
to arbitrate, before either one of those exchanges, 
and yet this other party insists that the arbitration 
shall be before the National Association. It is un- 
just that this man should be expelled from this As- 
sociation. The fact that our rules so provide has 
caused the withdrawal from this Association of sev- 
eral prominent exporting concerns in the East, who 
will not lay themselves liable to expulsions for re- 
fusing to arbitrate upon the will of an opponent. The 
amendment I have offered will make a rule operative 
if the arbitration rules are changed. 

Mr. Eikenberry: How would you submit a matter 
to arbitration except by arbitration rules? 

Mr. Forbell: As the rules now read, it makes the 
arbitration compulsory. It gives the man no choice 
but to arbitrate before this Association. 

The Secretary: I know something about this case, 
and I will give you the facts in it. The case re- 
ferred to by Mr. Forbell is the case of HE. A. Clark 
& Co., of Portland, Maine, against Mr. Therrien, a 
member of our organization in New York City. Mr. 
arbitration. I sent him a contract, 
which he signed, and then I sent it to Mr. Therrien. 
Mr. Therrien refused to sign the contract on the 
ground that the transaction was on Boston Chamber 
of Commerce terms. I wrote Mr. Therrien that he 
would not be required to arbitrate before the Na- 
tional Association if he had such a contract, and 
asked him to send his contract, which he did. Upon 
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examination I found it had no relation to Boston or 
any other terms. I then told him he would be re- 
quired to arbitrate, under our rules, before the Na- 
tional Association unless the plaintiff was willing to 
arbitrate in Boston, New York, or wherever he 
wanted him to arbitrate. I wrote the plaintiff, and 
he declined to arbitrate in Boston, insisted upon 
his rights as a member of this Association, and de- 
manded arbitration before the National Association. 
Ever since compulsory commercial arbitration has 
been established in this organization, or in any that 
I know of, the rule has always been that when a 
member joins an association he obligates himself to 
arbitrate all of his trade disputes with other mem- 
bers, unless there is in existence a contract to the 
contrary, a contract calling for arbitration elsewhere. 
If this transaction had been under Boston Chamber 
of Commerce terms, the plaintiff would be required 
to arbitrate in Boston, because under our rules the 
terms of a market mean not only weights and grades 
of that market, but all other regulations. 

Mr. Forbell: I am not trying to change the arbi- 
tration rules now. I am simply trying to arrange 
it so that in case they are changed, this section may 
apply. 

The Secretary: There isn‘t any chance to change 
unless this whole matter of compulsory arbitration 
is given up. 

‘Mr. Goodrich: There is nothing before the house. 
The motion was not seconded. 

The President: The point is well taken. We will 
vote on the motion to adopt. (Motion carried.) 

(Mr. Eikenberry reads Section 3. Mr. Green moves 
its adoption. Carried.) 

(Mr. Eikenberry reads Section 1 of Article V. Mr. 
Goodrich moves its adoption, seconded by Mr. Green, 
and carried.) 

(Mr. Hikenberry reads Section 2.) 

Mr. Eikenberry: It has been pointed out that this 
should be amended. This means our authority for 
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taking care of the expenses of the Legislative Com- 
mittee and the Committee on Transportation. 

Mr. Green: That should go in there. 

Mr. Goodrich: I move the adoption of the section 
aS amended to include those committees. (Seconded 
by Mr. Green and carried.) : 

(Mr, HEikenberry reads Sertion 3, and moves its 
adoption. Seconded by Mr. Reynolds and carried.) 

(Mr, Hikenberry reads Section 1 of Article VI. Mr. 
Green moves its adoption, seconded by Mr. Pollock, 
and carried.) 

Mr. Eikenberry: I think there is one section that 
should be added, the duties of one of the committees, 
but I do not know just which one that is now. I 
believe it was called to our attention. 

Mr. Goodrich: I move we adopt these rules as re- 
ported by the Committee and as. amended by this con- 
vention, as a whole, and that we thank the Committee 
for their untiring efforts in our behalf. (Seconded 
by Mr. Green and carried.) 

Mr. McCord: Do I understand that the dues have 
been advanced from $15 to $20? 

Mr. Green: I think they have. 


CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS OF THE 
GRAIN DEALERS NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION 


. PREAMBLE 


We, the undersigned, being engaged in the buying and 
selling of grain and grain products and recognizing the 
necessity of a National Association of Grain Dealers, 
do hereby associate ourselves in an organization, the 
object of which shall be the advancement and _ protection 
of the common interests of those engaged in the grain 
business, the formulation of rules for the transaction 
of business, and the promotion of friendly relations 
among the grain men of this country; for the further- 
ance of our purpose we hereby create and establish this 
constitution. 


CONSTITUTION 


Article I—Name 


Section 1. The name of this organization shall be 
The Grain Dealers National Association. 


Article I1.—Membership 


Section 1. The membership shall be divided into four 
elasses as follows: ; 

Direct members, Associate members, Affiliated mem- 
bers and Honorary members. 

(a) Direct members shall be those who are members 
of this Association, independent ef their membership 
in any other organization. Those eligible for direct 
membership are: 

(1) Receivers, Track buyers and Brokers. 

(2) Individuals, Firms or Corporations operating 
grain elevators and engaged in buying and selling grain 
in unaffiliated territory. 

(b) Associate members shall be those engaged in 
pursuits closely allied to the grain trade, including 
transportation officials, manufacturers and dealers in 
grain equipment. 

(c) Affiliated members shall be those who are mem- 
bers of affiliated associations. 

Any State or Local Association composed of 
twenty-one or more shippers may be admitted to affili- 
ated membership in this Association, by a two-thirds 
vote of the Board of Directors. 

2. Such an association so admitted shall be accorded 
full executive, judicial, and legislative powers, for the 
control of itself and of its members within its pre- 
scribed territory. S 

8. Country grain shippers who are members of an 
association, affiliated with this Association shall be 
affiliated members of this Association; but Receivers, 
Track buyers, Brokers, and others who are eligible to 
direct membership in this Association, shall not, by 
reason of their membership in an affiliated association, 
be entitled to rights’ and privileges of affiliated mem- 
bership in this Association. 

(d) Honorary members shall be all former Presidents 
and former Secretaries of this Association and such 
others as may, because of eminent service to the 
Grain Trade, be recommended by the Board of Directors 
for such distinction: 

Sec. 2. All applicants for membership shall subscribe 
to this constitution and these By-laws, and a two-thirds 
vote of the Board of Directors shall be necessary to 
elect such applicants to membership. 


‘ Article III.—Meetings : 

Section 1. There shall be one general meeting of thi 
Association, in each year, to be known as the annual 
meeting at which meeting: twenty-five delegates shall 
constitute a quorum. 

Sec. 2. Notification of all general meetings shall be 
sent by mail, fifteen days prior to the date of such 
meetings, to each member at his postoffice address, as 
{t shall appear in the books of the Association. 


Article IV.—Voting Qualifications 


Section 1. (Direct Members) Each direct member 
in good standing shall be entitled to one vote upon all 
questions presented to the Association for its considera- 
tion. 

Sec. 2. (Associate Members) Associate members 
shall not be entitled to the right to vote or hold office 
but shall exercise all other privileges of direct members. 

Sec. 3. (Affiliated Members) Affiliated members 
shall not be entitled to vote by virtue of their affiliation. 
Each affiliated Association shall be entitled to one 
vote for each twenty-one members or fraction thereof, 
for all of whom affiliated dues must have been paid 


‘covering membership current at the time of casting 


such vote. The vote of such affiliated association shall 
be cast as a unit by its members present. 

Sec. 4. (Honorary ‘Members) Honorary members 
as such shall not be entitled to vote. 

Sec. 5. All voting shall be viva voce, unless ballot be 
demanded, -in which event, two inspectors of ballot shall 
be appointed by the presiding officer, prior to the cast- 
ing of the ballots. No proxies will be recognized at 
any meeting of this Association. 

Sec. 6. The rules contained in Robert's Rules of 
Order shall govern the meetings of this Association in 
all cases to which they are applicable, and in which 
they are not inconsistent with the By-Laws. 


Article V.—Officers and Elections 
Section 1. The officers of this Association shall con- 
sist of a President, one first Vice-President, one second 
Vice-President, a Secretary-Treasurer and thirty Direc- 
tors. The Directors shell be so nominated as to repre- 
sent the various sectic is of the country, bearing in 
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mind that each affiliated Association composed of 
twenty-one or more members is’ entitled to one Director, 
and that such affiliated Association Directors shall be 
a part of the total number of thirty. The first and 
second Vice-Presidents and also the retiring President 
shall be ex-officio members of the Board of Directors. 
See. 2. The President, first Vice-President and second 
Vice-President shall be elected at the annual meeting 
for the term of one year and fifteen directors: shall be 
elected annually for a term of two years. The Secretary- 
Treasurer shall be elected by the Board of Directors. 
Sec. 3. The President shall appoint at the annual 
meeting, a Committee of seven to nominate a President, 
a First Vice-President, a Second Vice-President, the 
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requisite number of Directors, and this Committee shall 
report in the regular order of business, Additional 
nominations may be made by any member of the Asso- 
ciation after the Nominating Committee has made its 
report, and before an election has been called. 


Article VI.—Amendments 


Section 1. This Constitution may be amended by a 
two-thirds vote af the members present at any annual 
meeting, or by a two-thirds vote of the members of the 
Board of Directors, subject to an affirmative vote of 
two-thirds of the voting power present, at the next 
annual meéting of the Association. 

Sec. 2. Alterations and amendments made, by the 
Board of Directors shall take effect at such time as 
they may designate, and shall continue in force until 
approved or rejected by the members at an annual 
meeting, as hereinbefore provided. Notices of any 
alterations or amendments made by the Board of 
Directors shall be mailed to the Secretary of each 
affiliated Association and to each direct member at least 
thirty days prior to the date set for the next annual 
meeting, 


BY-LAWS 
Article I.—Duties of Officers 


Section 1. The President shall preside at all regular 
and special meetings, either of the Association or of the 
meetings of the Board of Directors, and shall not be 
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privileged to vote at such meetings, except in case of a 
tie vote. He shall have the right to call a meeting of 
the Board of Directors at the request of four or more 
members of the Board and to employ counsel and to 
perform such other duties as usually pertain to his 
office. The President shall require of the Secretary- 
Treasurer a bond in an approved indemnity company in 
such amount as may be determined by the Executive 
Committee. 

The President shall within thirty days after his elec- 
tion appoint a Committee on Transportation, a Com- 
mittee on Legislation, a Trade Rules Committee, a 
Membership Committee, a Committee on Uniform Grades, 
a Committee on Telephone and Telegraph Service, a 
Committee on Grain Products, Committees on Arbit- 


notices to members; 
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ration and a Committee on Arbitration Appeals. He 
shall be empowered to fill vacancies in these various 
committees as they may occur. 

Sec. 2. The duties of the First and Second Vice- 
Presidents in the order named, shall be to perform the 
functions of the President in the event of his absence, 
resignation, disability, or death; in the absence of the 
Second Vice-President, the Chairman of the Executive 
Committee shall act. 

Sec. 3. (Directors) It shall be ‘the duty of the 
Directors, immediately ‘after their election, to elect a 
Secretary-Treasurer and select, from their number a 
committee of five, who, with the President and the 
Secretary, shall be known as the Executive Committee, 
with power to elect its own Chairman, 

The, affairs of the Association shall be managed by 
the Directorate unless otherwise herein provided. In 
case of vacancy, between annual meetings, in the Direc- 
torate or among the officers, through death, resignation, 
or otherwise, the remaining director or directors shall 
fill such vacancies from the membership, and the per- 
sons so chosen shall hold office for the remainder of the 
term of their predecessors, or until their ‘successors 
shall be elected. Ten members shall constitute a quorum 
and a majority vote of the number of Directors present 
at a meeting or of a vote by mail to the Secretary, shall 
be valid action of the Board. 

The time and the place for holding the anriual meeting 
of this Association shall be fixed by ‘the Directors, and 
they may adopt such rules and regulations for the con- 
duct of their meetings and management of the affairs 
of this Association as they may deem proper, when 
not in conflict with the Constitution or the By-Laws. 

The salary of the Secretary-Treasurer shall be fixed 
by the Board of Directors. 

Sec. 4. The duties of the Secretary-Treasurer shall 
be: To keep accurate minutes of all meetings of the 
Association; to keep a correct roll of members; to re- 
ceive applications for membership; to send out all 
to attend to all necessary corre- 
spondence, and to be responsible to the Association for 
all funds, records, and other properties intrusted to him. 
He shall collect all money due the Association, and dis- 
burse it under the direction of the Executive Committee, 
and shall keep proper vouchers therefor. He shall keep 
a correct set of books of the Association’s business, and 
shall, at all meetings or at such other times as may 
be required by the Directors or Executive Committee, 
make a full statement of the financial condition of the 
Association, showing receipts and disbursements, and 
shall submit his accounts and vouchers for audit, and 
shall perform such other duties as usually pertain to 
his office. 

All complaints and grievances submitted shall receive 
the prompt attention of the Secretary, and, if necessary, 
be referred to the Executive Committee for a thorough 
investigation. An appeal from the action of the Sec- 
retary, Executive Committee, or any other officers of 
this Association, may be made to the Board of Di- 
rectors. 

It shall be the duty of the Secretary-Treasurer to edit 
and publish the official organ of the Association, which 
shall be known as “Who Is Who inthe Grain Trade.” 

Sec. 5. It shall be the duty of the Executive Com- 
mittee to direct the work and business of the Associa- 
tion between meetings, and to advise the Secretary as to 
the method of carrying out the policy of the Association, 
as outlined at. the regular meetings or by the Board of 
Directors. 

All matters wherein counsel may be desired or prob- 
ably beneficial, may be referred by the Secretary to 
this Committee. F 

The Executive Committee shall provide for an annual 
audit of the fiscal affairs of this Association by a certi- 
fied accountant. 

The compensation of all employees shall be fixed by 
a majority vote of the Executive Committee. 


Article II1—Duties of Committees 


Section 1. The Committee on Transportation shall 
consist of three members and shall have charge, under 
the Executive Committee, of all matters pertaining to 
freight rates, transportation, terminal facilities, and kin- 
dred matters. They shall consider all complaints, made 
by members, against the Transportation Companies, 
when properly brought before them; and when they 
deem the complaint a just and sufficient cause for 
action, they shall, with the consent of the Executive 
Committee, employ counsel and bring to trial, any case, 
the decision of which they may deem of interest and 
value to this Association. They shall, in every way, 
endeavor to obtain from the Transportation Companies, 
due consideration for the individual rights of the mem- 
bers of this Association. 

Sec. 2. The Committee on Legislation shall consist 
of five members. This Committee shall at all times 
keep in close touch with the Secretary on all matters 
affecting the policies of the Association. It shall be 
the duty of the Committee to advocate, by all lawful 
means, the passage of such legislation as may be bene- 
ficial to the interests of the members of this Associa- 
tion, and to prevent, by all lawful means, the enact- 
ment of legislation prejudicial to the interests of its 
members. 

Sec. 3. The Trade Rules Committee shall consist of 
five members, two of whom shall be affiliated mem- 
bers. It shall be the duty of this Committee 
to propose such rules as may be needed by the trade 
and which, when adopted by the Association in annual 
meeting, shall govern in settlement unless otherwise 
specified at the time of trade. 

Sec. 4. The Membership Committee shall consist of 
three members. It shall be the duty of this Committee 
to pass on all applications for membership, to investi- 
gate all objections filed by members as to the desira- 
bility of applicants for admission to membership in the 
Association and to report their findings with recom- 
mendations to the Board of Directors. 

Sec. 5. The Committee on Uniform Grades shall con- 
sist of twelve members, so distributed as to represent 
the various producing sections. 

It shall be the duty of this Committee to promote the 
principle of uniform standards in the grades of grain 
and to co-operate and advise with the Federal Agency 
charged with the duty of applying the provisions of the 
Grain Standards Act. 

Sec. 6. The Committee on Telephone and Telegraph 
Service shall consist of three members, whose duty it 
shall be to represent the interests of members in secur- 
ing and maintaining efficient telephone, telegraph and 
mail service. 

Sec. 7. The Committee on Grain Products shall con- 
sist of five members. It shall be the duty of this Com- 
mittee to promote the extension of the rights and priv- 
ileges of the Association to the members of the Feed 
Trade and to give consideration to all questions relative 
to the application of the rules of this Association to 
transactions in Grain Products. 

Sec. 8. The Committees on Arbitration shall each 
consist of three members. 

It shall be the duty of these Committees to consider 
and determine all cases referred to them, and to render 
such decisions thereon as may, in their judgment, be 
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just and equitable and in accord with the rules adopted 
by this Association, and it shall be their duty to sug- 
gest to the Trade Rules Committee such rules and such 
amendments to existing rules as they may deem nec- 
cessary. 

Sec. 9. The Committee on Arbitration Appeals shall 
consist of five selected from the Members of the Board 
of Directors. 

It shall be the duty of this Committee to consider and 
determine all appeals from decisions of the Arbitration 
Committees, and their decisions shall be final. 


Article I1I—Membership and Dues 


Section 1. Applications for direct and associate mem- 
bership, accompanied with a remittance for one year’s 
dues and one year’s subscription to “‘Who Is Who in 
the Grain Trade,” shall be made to the Secretary- 
Treasurer and submitted by him to the Membership 
Committee and Board of Directors. Upon receiving a 
two-thirds vote of the Board of Directors, the appli- 
cant shall be admitted to membership and to the sub- 
scription list of “Who Is Who in the Grain Trade.” 
If the applicant be not admitted to membership, the 
whole of his remittance which was tendered in payment 
of dues and subscription shall be returned to him. 

Sec. 2. Applications for membership by state or local 
Associations, and for subscriptions to “Who Is Who in 
the Grain Trade” for its members, shall be made to 
the Secretary of the National Association and submitted 
to the Board of Directors. Upon receiving a two-thirds 
vote of the Board of Directors, the said association 
shall be admitted to membership and the individual 
members of the said association shall be admitted to the 
subscription list of ““‘Who Is Who in the Grain Trade.” 

Sec. 3. Membership in the Association shall continue 
in force from year to year unless the holder thereof 
Tesigns, is suspended or expelled in accordance with the 
provisions of the Constitution and By-Laws, in which 
event the subscription to “Who Is Who in the Grain 
Trade” shall remain in force subject to the requirements 
of the postal laws. 

Sec. 4. The annual payment required of direct mem- 
bers shall be $20.00, payable in advance on the first day 
of the month following the date of the receipt of the 
application and subscription. The remittance shall be 
divided and applied as follows: Annual Dues $19.50. 
One Years subscription to “’Who Is Who in the Grain 
Trade,” 50 cents. 

Sec. 5. The annual payment required of associate 
members shall be $20.00, payable in advance on the first 
day of the month following the date of the receipt of 
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ing and hotel expenses of the members of any special 
committee it may create, not herein specified. 
Article VI—Amendment 


Section 1. These By-Laws may be amended by a 
majority vote of the members present at any annual 
meeting, or by a two-thirds vote of the members of the 
Beard of Directors, subject to an affirmative vote of a 
majority of the voting power present at the next annual 
meeting of the Association. 


The President: We will now hear from Mr. F. E. 
Watkins, chairman of the Trade Rules Committee. 

Mr. Watkins: You have before you for discussion 
the amendments. Some of you have made other 
recommendations, but they have been sidetracked be- 
cause they did not receive the support of the men on 
the committees. That does not mean they cannot 
be brought up here at any time you wish. I will 
first read my report. 


REPORT OF THE TRADE RULES 
COMMITTEE 


OUR Trade Rules Committee desires to report that 
Yo matters of routine have occupied its attention 

during the past year. Inquiries in reference to trade 
rules and customs have increased in number, partly 
due to a growing membership, but more especially 
to the disturbed conditions in the trade during the 
readjustment period. It is gratifying to note how 
well our code of trade rules and our system of com- 
pulsory arbitration is standing up under the strain 
of these conditions, the most severe test which has 
been put upon them since their inception. 

However, despite all of the appeals to our mem- 
bers, for years past, to familiarize themselves with 
the rules, there is still room for improvement in this 
direction. Votes taken in two mid-winter meetings 
of state conventions the past year, indicate that 
those present were sure that they 
rules in their possession and had 
within the preceding 12 months. 


only a minority of 
had a copy of the 
looked them over 
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subscription. The remittance shall 
applied as follows: Annual Dues $19.50, 
ubscription to ““Who Is Who in the Grain 


Trade,” 50 c 2 

Sec. 6. The annual payment from affiliated associa- 
tion members shall be $1.00 per capita per annum and 
shall be divided and applied as follows: Annual Dues 
50 cents, Annual Subscription to “‘Who Is Who in the 
Grain Trade,” 50 3 The dues and subscriptions 
shall be collected annually in advance, January 1 
and July 1, by the Secretary of the affiliated ociation, 
and shall be forwarded to the Secretary of this Associa- 


tion with the names of those o have paid and the 
location and the number of stations operated by each. 
Sec. 7. Any member who may be delinquent in his 
shall not upon any question, at 


, nor shall he be allowed 


auch 


dues have been paid. The 
names Members in arrears for six months shall be 
stricken from the roll of membership. 
Article 1V.—Withdrawals and Ezpulsions 
Section 1. Any member in good standing, with dues 


fully paid up, 1 
time by filing his 


resign from this Ass 
ritten resignation wit 


clation at any 
the Secretary- 


Treasurer ; however, that no r tion can 
be epted > unadjusted trade differences exist, 
or arbitration is pending, or 1 |. award of 


an Arbitration Committee rem ttled. 

Sec. 2 Neglect or refusal to ¢ t the subject mat- 
ter of a controversy to arbitration, or failure to comply 
with an award of an Arbitration Committee. shall be 


deemed uncommercia] conduct, and the penalty therefor 
shall be e si 


ion. 


Sec. 3. member of an affiliated ciation who 
shall be expelled from such affiliated xcAjation shall 
automatically stand expelled from the National As 

son, firm or corporation h 


ve been expelled from membe ip in an 
ociation, not be deemed eligible to 

n the Nati 1 Association unless such dis- 
| have been removed. 


ability sh 


Article V.—Ezpense of Officers and Committees 

Section 1. This Association shall pay the traveling 
and hotel expe of Pr nt, Secretary-Treas- 
urer, and Chairman of the Executive Committee, to all 
meetings of the Association. 

Sec. 2. =» ion shall pay the traveling and 
hotel expense of the Board of Directors 
and of the Ex €, to all special or called 
meetings of also pay 


the 


the daily traveling and hotel expenses of the Commit- 
tee on Leg the Committee on Transportation 
and the Arbitration Committees, and the Arbitration 
Appeals Committee, as provided in the Arbitration 
Rules, 

Sec. 3. The National Association shall pay the travel- 


We would like to emphasize, by repetition, a para- 
graph from an editorial appearing in one of our 
leading trade journals and inspired by a review of the 
volume of Arbitration decisions, then just printed: 

“The majority of grain shippers do not know these 
guide posts, and yet the validity of every trade may 
be influenced by its conformity to or divergence from 
these rules, which are the result of the application 
of common sense and fundamental law to trade prac- 
tice over a long period of years. 

“A cursory examination of the decisions shows how 
many pitfalls there are for the uninformed dealer 
and is a potent argument for a closer study of the 
rules, which in many cases would save large sums of 
money. Hundreds of dollars have been at stake in 
many instances, and often without any necessity, An 
evening or two spent with the trade rules would be 
about as good an investment of time as we know of.” 

AMENDMENTS 

You have before you for consideration today cer- 
tain amendments to our code of rules. These pro- 
posed amendments are the residue of various sug- 
gestions from many sources which were presented, 
by this committee, to the members of the Arbitration 
Committees for their opinions and recommendations. 
Those suggestions fayored by a majority of these 
committeemen are now submitted as meriting the 
consideration of this body. 

We feel that changes in our rules should be made 
only after mature deliberation and only in response 
to a very apparent and more or less universal need. 
An attempt to cover every little detail of trade prac- 
tice would be futile and lead to confusion. We 
should deal with broad underlying principles, in the 
main, and in our opinion our present code is evi- 
dence that this idea has prevailed in past years. 


AMENDMENTS TO TRADE RULES 

Mote:—The words in capitals indicate the changes, 
the words in parenthesis to come out. 

Bule 4. (a) Confirmation: * * * Upon receipt 
of said confirmation, the parties thereto shall care- 
fully check all specifications named therein and upon 
finding any differences, shall immediately notify the 
other party to the contract, by wire OR LE- 
PHONE AND CONFIRM IN WRITING, except in the 
case of manifest errors and differences of minor 
character, in which event, notice by return mail will 
suffice. 

(hb) * * * 


Upon receipt of said confirmations 


Fortieth Year 


the parties thereto shall carefully check all specifica- 
tions named therein, and upon finding any differences, 
shall immediately notify the other party to the con- 
tract, by wire OR TELEPHONE AND CONFIRM _ IN 
WRITING. In default of such notice (BY WIRE) 
the contract shall be filled in accordance with the 
terms of the confirmation issued by the broker. 


Rule 9. Demurrage: The seller shall be liable for 
any demurrage AND OR ADDITIONAL charges ac- 
cruing on grain billed to “shipper’s order, when 
such charges can be shown to have accrued by rea- 
son of the inability of the buyer to get possession of 
the bill of lading whenever said bill of lading is 
necessary to furnish disposition. 


Rule 17. Bills of Lading: Bills of lading attached 
either to invoices or to drafts shall be original and 
negotiable, and in conformity with the specifications 
of the contract on which the shipment is to rectes 
and shall be signed (IN INK) IN ACCORDA Er 
WITH RULES OF CARRIERS. Any loss resulting 
from irregular or incorrect bills of lading shall be 
paid by the seller. 


Rule 6. Billing Instructions: (b) The buyer shall 
be allowed three calendar days within which to fur- 
nish billing instructions on sales for deferred ship- 
ment, and must furnish the said billing instructions 
any time after three days, when requested by the 
seller. Should the buyer, after the expiration of the 
allotted three days, fail to furnish shipping instruc- 
tions on demand, the seller shall have the right to 
elect either to ship the grain to the post office ad- 
dress of the buyer, OR TO SELL IT FOR THE AC- 
COUNT OF THE BUYER AND CHARGE THE US- 
UAL COMMISSION FOR SO DOING, or to cancel 
the contract (OUTRIGHT) AT FAIR MARKET 
VALUE AND CHARGE THE LOSS, IF ANY, TO 
THE BUYER; 24 hours’ notice having been given 
by the seller of his intention and election. 

Shipping directions furnished by the buyer before 


the expiration of said 24 hours must be accepted by 
the seller. 


RULE 40, PILING CLAIMS: THE PARTY IN 
POSSESSION OF NECESSARY PAPERS FOR USE 
IN FILING A LOSS OR DAMAGE CLAIM AGAINST 
THE RAILROAD, BEING UNABLE OR REFUSING 
TO DELIVER PAPERS TO OTHER INTERESTED 
PARTIES BEFORE TIME FOR FILING CLAIM IS 
OUTLAWED, SHALL FILE A PRELIMINARY 
CLAIM FOR ACCOUNT OF WHOM IT MAY CON- 
CERN. FAILURE TO DO THIS WILL THROW 
THE RESPONSIBILITY FOR ANY LOSS ON THE 
PARTY THUS HOLDING THE PAPERS. 


I will now read the suggested changes. 
Rule 4a and moves its adoption.) 

Mr. Goodrich: I will second that. 

Mr. Stone: What would the construction be when 
a sale was made by a broker and he mails out the 
confirmation which is not in accord with your under- 
standing? Is it obligatory to do anything more than 
notify the broker who made the sale? 

Mr. Watkins: The brokerage section is the second 
section, which we have not yet reached. (Motion 
carried.) : 

(Chairman reads (b) ) 

Mr. Watkins: In this “by wire” is stricken out. 
In answer to Mr. Stone’s question, the rule specifies 
you must take it up with the principal direct. In 
practice I suppose one takes it up with the broker 
as well, providing it originates with the broker. T 
think this rule was originally framed to the effect 
that to make yourself safe you had better go direct 
to the principal. There has been cases where the 
broker, knowing himself to be at fault, did nothing. 
By going direct to the principal, you put him on notice 
that there is some question about the trade. 

Mr. Stone: We have to send a telegram on prac- 
tically everything the broker sends out, because he 
is not explicit. 4 

Mr. Watkins: You would make yourself safe by 
putting your principal on notice, too, and I think 
that was the idea of the rule. I move the adoption 
of this. (Seconded by Mr. Green and carried.) 

(Chairman reads 9, and moves its adoption. 
onded by Mr, Green and carried.) 

(Chairman reads 17; Mr. Green moves its adoption 
seconded by Mr. Reynolds and carried.) 

(Chairman reads Rule 6. Mr. Green moves its 
adoption; seconded by Mr. Pollock.) 

Mr. Combs: I have a suggestion with reference to 
the first section of Rule 6 (a), which I will present 
now or after you have finished, if you like. 

Mr. Wilkinson: Suppose I should buy some stuff 
for shipment at my option within 60 days. Under 
this rule, would I be required to furnish shipping in- 
structions within three days? I might not know 
what routing or billing I would want. 

Mr. Brandeis: In a case of that sort, that would 
change the nature of the general contract. This 
refers, as most contracts do, to the seller’s option. 
(Motion carried.) 

(Chairman reads 40.) 

Mr. Green: We have had quite a lot of differences 
along the lines of arbitration that I think this rule 
fixes up, and I believe it {s a good rule, and I move 
its adoption. (Seconded by Mr. Reynolds and carried.) 

Mr. Combs: With reference to Section 1, Rule 6 
(a), I would suggest, instead of its present form, it 
read as follows: 


“The buyer is required to furnish full billing in- 
structions by wire on the date of sale when sales 
are made for three or five day shipment, and within 
three days when sales are made for 10-day shipment, 
and the seller shall be allowed three, five or ten days, 
as the case may be, after receipt of full billing in- 
structions, in which to make shipment.” 


Mr. Watkins: Ten-day shipments can hardly be 
construed as deferred shipment as covered by para- 
graph (b) of the rule. 

The President: This amendment you offer would 
have the effect of extending the contract for the 
amount of time that was used in filing the instruc- 
tions. 

Mr. 
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would have the effect of giving the seller the full 
number of days contemplated at the time of trade 
in which to make his shipment. 

Mr. Wayne: I move the adoption of that as a 
substitute for the paragraph now in force. 

Mr. Gocdrich: I will second that. I am in favor 
of this substitution. It clarifies a question that comes 
up very often. 

Mr. Strong: If you give the billing when it is de- 
manded here, in three, five or ten days, and later you 
find it necessary to make a change in these instruc- 
tions, then is it a period of three, five or ten days 
after the change is ordered? Will that be clear to 
everybody? - 

Mr. Combs: It would make no change in the fea- 
ture Mr. Strong speaks about as compared with the 
rule now in effect, not a particle of change. The 
seller would not necessarily be required to accept 
the change. If you have billing instructions a 10- 

‘day period shipment, and come in four or five days 
after with a change in billing, the seller has a right 
to tell you then and there that he will not accept 
such a change, unless he has his 10 days, if that 
is his wish. 5 

Mr. Strong: Will that be clear in this rule? 

Mr. Combs: Jusa as clear as the rule already on 
the books. The rules as they now stand make no 
reference to the point brought up. 

Mr. Watkins: [I think we must re-write this whole 
rule if we cover all the points. The objection to the 
time of the starting to run as at the time the billing 
instructions were received, would not be so impor- 
tant in trading between terminal markets, but with 
the country shipper you must think of something else, 
We wouldn’t be sure when the contracts would be 
expiring, because we could not find out just when 
the shipper got those billing instructions. The 
most important thing is that you must limit the 
time to run at the other end, or the man that did 
not want the stuff would hold back his billing in- 
structions and make an indefinite contract. I would 
be afraid to fool with this thing until we have seen 

the whole thing through. This is where we will split 
with the feed men. They make their shipments run 
from the receipt of billing instructions,- but they 
have limited it a little as to when it terminates, 
In other words, they make it necessary that billing 
instructions shall be in the hands of the shipper 10 
days before the expiration of any sale, It will take 
some time to modify that rule, and I would hesitate 
to take this up unless we adopt their rule. 

Mr. Goodrich: I seconded that because of the ex- 
perience in our own business. I had not thought 
of the effect it would have on the country shipper. 

Mr. Combs: Would it clarify the rule more and 
do no harm if I left out what I have put in this sec- 
tion 6 (a) with reference to the 10-day period? ‘Your 
rule as it now stands does not say when the direc- 
tions shall be furnished; leave out my reference to 
10 days, and make the rule read as follows: 


“The buyer is required to furnish full billing in- 
structions by wire on date of sale when sales are 
made for three, or five day shipments.” 


Mr. Watkins: That is the intention of the rule, 
but I see now it is not clear. 

Mr. Combs: I suggest that as a clarification be- 
eause in the arbitration work you run against many 
of these things. 

Mr. Watkins: 
satisfactory. 

Mr. Combs: Then with reference to the three 
and five day sales, would your judgment say that 
the seller would have the three or five day-period 
after receipt of such instructions; for instance, if the 
buyer failed to furnish them on the date as provided 
in the rule, but did furnish them the next day? 

Mr. Watkins: Then you open the whole thing up. 

Mr. Combs: Then I will withdraw the suggestion 
I have made and make the suggestion that the buyer 
is required to furnish full billing instructions by 
wire on date of sale when sales are made for three 
or five-day shipment. 

Mr. Watkins: If you made that “wire on date of 
sale,’ wouldn’t that cover it? 

Mr. Combs: Yes, I believe it would. 

Mr. Watkins: I would be willing to accept that 
I think that will cover it. Follow the word ‘wire’ 
by “on date of sale.” 

Mr. Combs: I move Rule 6 as thus amended be 
adopted. (Seconded by Mr. Goodrich and carried.) 

Mr. MacDonald: There is a point I would like to 
raise in connection with Rule 38. Our Association is 
national, and I do not believe there should be anything 
embodied in these rules which would make it impos- 
sible for any large or small buying section of the coun- 
try to trade under these rules. You may feel I am 
talking for Boston and New England, because I come 
from Boston,. but as a matter of fact, it has been a 
custom of the trade in the East, east of Buffalo, to 
bill out a good deal of stuff unsold, and the conditional 
guarantee holds when it is billed to what we call a blind 
billing point. I should be glad to hear a discussion 
of this. I have been unable to get the slightest bit of 
sympathy for my contention. With all due deference 
to Mr. Watkins and Mr. Sturtevant, I would like to 
hear it discussed. I move that Rule 38 be amended 
to cut out the part of the section beginning with “‘diver- 
sion of-t#é shipment by the buyer to some point be- 
yond the billed destination shall constitute an accept- 
ance of the grain and a waiver of the guaranty”; that 


I believe that amendment would be 
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the rule be amended by striking out the balance of 
the rule beginning with ‘‘diversion.” 

Mr. Green: To get it before the convention, I will 
second it. 

Mr, MacDonald: I would like to read the guaran- 
tee which covers such sales with us. When we billed 
to blind billing points, I know your idea is that we 
intend to keep the cars there for storage. That is not 
the case. According to the understanding of the trade, 
we must order the car out within 24 hours after notice 
of arrival, so it does not increase the seller’s liability 
in regard to that at all. It is not possible for us to 
continually order them from one point to another. We 
have only one re-billing. That is all that is allowed 
by the railroad. axe to grind 


I have no particular 
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except the desire to protect persons in the East from 
getting caught in a jam. I always have to bar Section 
38 when making contracts. I would like to make it 
possible for some man in New England who does not 
know these rules not to be caught by them. Many are 
mistaken about them. Even Park & Pollard did not 
know about them until I called their attention to it. I 
do not think there should be any joker in the trade 
rules of the National Association to catch some person 
who is not a Jew lawyer. 

Mr. Rankin: With reference to grain sold on 
blind billing, in the West we perhaps bill it to Cheyenne, 
Wyo., or Denver, Colo. Now, suppose the buyer of that 
grain would follow that through to the Pacific Coast, 
or up into Oregon, and found it arrived heating, they 
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neapolis, but it was voted down again. I would like 
to ask Mr. Mac Donald if they would agree to omit 
from that amendment the date following the arrival, 


not following the date of notice; that is, 24 hours after 
it arrived at destination. ‘You bill this to Black Rock 
or some other point, and you give the other man Dill- 
ing there. He may not know that you are going to 
send that on. Why not make your contract guaranteed 
to final destination? He knows then that he must 
earry that clear up to the northernmost point of Maine, 
if necessary. Otherwise, he might think his liability 
ceased at that diverting point. You want the man to 
guarantee the condition until you get it to final des- 
tination. Why not so make your contract? 

Mr. MacDonald: I realize you should be _ pro- 
tected. You might be working a hardship on yourself. 

Mr. Watkins: I do not think 24 hours after ar- 
rival would be unfair, but the notice might be three or 


four days delayed. 

Mr. MacDonald: The fact that it was not con- 
tested at St. Louis is not a valid argument. I am 
sorry it was not contested. There is nothing to pre- 


vent your making contracts anyway you want to, but I 
do not want a joker that might catch someone. My 
idea was to move that the rule be amended by striking 
out the words following ‘‘diversion.” If that motion 
were lost, I would then move to amend Rule 88 by 
inserting the guaranty that I have here, which is the 
common one with-shippers who guarantee their grain. 

M.. Combs: I feel this rule might be amended in 
a way that would meet Mr. MacDonald’s ideas, but 
if we tried to do it now hurriedly, we might get into 
trouble. I do not think we could permit the striking 
out of the clause that Mr. MacDonald suggests with- 
out an additional clause for protection. 

Mr. Watkins: I think that section might be re- 
written so as not to be too hard on the people that 
use that diversion. 

Mr. Goodrich: There is a section here that I am 
strongly in favor of. Occasionally some fellow in New 
England turns down a car for us and won't take it at 


any price. There is a suggestion here that they must 
take it at the fair market value. 

Myr. MacDonald: This clause is rubber stamped 
on every contract. 

Mr. Watkins: Suppose we lay this matter over 
for discussion at some later date. New England is 


not using our rules much any way, and they will proba- 
bly get along very well for another year. 

Mr. MacDonald: I would rather have it voted 
down, because I have relieved my conscience of it any- 
way. (Motion of Mr. MacDonald lost.) 

Mr. Combs: I move the matter be deferred at 
this time and that at our next convention a commit- 
tee take this rule in charge for reframing. 

Mr. Goodrich: I will second that. 

The President: Why not make a motion to ap- 
point a committee now and report it in the morning? 
If they can frame such a rule now, it would be better 
than doing it a year hence. 

Mr. MacDonald: Immediately upon reading the re- 
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take a chance in sending the grain to Los Angeles and 
going through a hot country that we would not do 
ourselves. This change would give them privileges of 
forwarding grain to those places and taking a chance 
that we would not be inclined to take. 

The President: I believe there 
suggestion, 

Mr. Watkins: This did not come up as a blow at 
the East. It came through the Arbitration Committees, 
where interior shippers had taken a car down to some 
point and then decided they would move it to some 
other point, and would let the car lie around seven or 
eight days, and then throw it back on the shipper’s 
hands. There were a number of cases of that kind. 
The fact that it would hit New England and some 
other sections did not occur to us. No objection was 
made by the representative from New England before 
it was put through, but at the last convention the mat- 
ter came up and received some consideration at Min- 
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port of the St. Louis convention, I recognized this thing 
and took it up with the committee by mail, and that 
was two years ago. 

Mr. Combs: I will amend my motion, that it be 
referred back to our Rules Committee for considera- 
tion, and that a report be made tomorrow, and I will 
add Mr. MacDonald’s work with the committee in con- 
nection with it. (Seconded by Mr. Green and carried.) 

The President: I will ask the Trade Rules Com- 
mittee, the Appeals Committee and Mr, MacDonald to 
work upon this proposed amendment. 

Mr. Watkins: One amendment was handed to me 
that comes from the Appeals Committee. It is to add 
to the second paragraph of Rule No. 7 the following: 
“But in no event shall the liability of the seller con- 
tinue beyond the period of 15 days from the expiration 
date of the contract.” 

Mr. Green: I should very seriously object to any 
change in Rule 7. 
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Mr. Watkins: I will withdraw that at this time. 
The President: We will now stand adjourned until 
tomorrow morning. 
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The Banquet Session 
A 


The Banquet Session of the convention was held 
Joseph P. 


at the Drake Hotel on Tuesday evening. 


Griffin presided as toastmaster. 

The Toastmaster: I just want to say again, ladies 
and gentlemen, that it is a great honor to have your 
organization with us, and it has also been a keen 
pleasure to us. We are glad tonight to have the 
ladies here. They add a charm which is not found 
without them. We are glad to have your organiza- 
tion meet in Chicago because we feel you represent 
etliciency in I With other criticisms that 
are rife at this time, there has been some criticism 
aimed at the existing system of marketing. After 
many months of searching I am free to tell you that 
your present marketing machinery has been found 
to pos no vital defects. The legislation that has 
been enacted in connection with it has been only 
regulatory. The present methods of doing business 
were not altered. 

Your Program Committee has been wise in its 
selections as they have not been political. One of 
these gentlemen on your program has ever adhered 
to the Republican faith, while the other has espoused 
the Democratic faith. The first speaker is a man 
dear to the hearts of this great city and state. He 
was our war governor. During that trying period, 
perhaps more than any other executive in any state, 
he seconded the efforts of our Government during 
the war. You have heard much in recent times about 
there being too much politics in business and too 
little business in politics. To this first speaker is 
justly entitled the credit of injecting business into 
po He is the father of the budget system. 
He took this great state, found it in a disorganized 
condition in a business sense, and organized it into 
an organization of the highest efficiency. I am priy- 
ileged to present to you our former governor, Frank O. 
Lowden, of Illinois. 
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a great pleasure indeed to be here with you 
I onight. I confess that I left my farm about 

noon with a great deal of reluctance. The for- 
ests are just beginning to assume their most bril- 
liant hues, the air has a tang which surpasses any- 
thing with which we are familiar since the adoption 
of the Eighteenth Amendment, at least (laughter), 
and the country is in its most bewitching garb. 
But, as we farmers are more or less dependent on 
the grain dealers of the country, I looked upon this 
invitation as a command. 

I am delighted, too, to have for my fellow speaker 
an old friend and colleague of mine in Congress, Mr. 
Lever. We served together there for a number of 
years, and while we were on different sides that 
does not make much difference after all when elec- 
tion is over. (Applause.) 

It gives me pleasure to be with you tonight and 
join with you upon this occasion. I am going to 
discuss in a very prosaic way some of the business 
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conditions which exist today, and I hope I shall be 
able to at least point out some difficulties that stand 
in the way of complete readjustment, of complete 
return to normal conditions. We are just learning 
what we never fully realized before, that all the in- 
dustries are so related to one another that a proper 
relation must exist between one and all the others 
before any of them can prosper in the highest de- 
gree. 
Prices and Industrial Service 

I was much interested a short time ago in taking 
up the report of the Academy of Political Science to 
find that the economists of the nation are viewing 
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with surprise things that we have all become famil- 
iar with. These eminent gentlemen are beginning to 
recognize that there is a normal and logical rela- 
tion between the prices of all products and the serv- 
ice rendered in all industries, which cannot be dis- 
turbed without disturbing the whole. 

I am going to read you a few words from this 
eminent gentleman. One of them said in that con- 
ference that “Fields, mines, factories and railroads, 
working together under a co-ordinated plan, make up 
the industrial system. Their total product is largely 
determined by the effectiveness with which they 
agree with one another.” And another one said, 
“All variations in the business cycle lie perhaps as 
much as anything in a dislocation between the bases 
of the different layers in industry.” And still a 
third, “Now, if we wish to get rid of these periods” 
—namely, of undue inflation, followed by deflation— 
“or cycles of industrial disturbance, we ought to 
know that the several industries are marching in 
step.” 

This is a profound principle under our industrial 
system which has not received sufficient acknowl- 
edgment, as I believe. I would like tonight to in- 
dulge in roseate pictures of tomorrow. There are 
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a number of writers, who find it necessary every 
week, to tell the people that the worst is behind us. 
and that nothing but abundance and prosperity lie 
before us. I saw one of these writers the other day, 
and I said, ‘‘Why do you keep on saying such things?’ 
“Because they say we must restore confidence.” I 
said, “Do you expect to restore confidence in the 
American people by lying to them about the condi- 
tions?” And so tonight, though it is perhaps not a 
pleasing picture, I am going to paint it just as I 
see it. And one of the things I shall attempt to set 
out tonight clearly is that, notwithstanding little evi- 
dences here and there of improved conditions, we 
cannot hope for a return of normal conditions until 
this equilibrium of which the economist spoke is 
restored as between the prices of different commodi- 
ties and different services. 


Farm Price Levels 


Take the farmer, for instance. A great many of 
people in the cities imagine that the farmers are all 
wealthy because of the years of plenty during the 
war. The fact is that the prices of farm products 
have fallen to near the pre-war level, and have been 
there for a year or more. In fact, this evening, one 
of the officials of the Board of Trade told me that 
today corn and oats upon the market are selling for 
about 75 per cent of the average, from the period 
of 1910 to 1914. But take the products of the farm 
as a whole, they are about on the pre-war level of 
1913, the year before the war. At the same time, 
transportation charges have doubled, and remain at 
double the figures they were before the war. And 
these prices that I have been giving you are prices 
at what I believe you call the primary market, and 
so the farmers in the interior do not even get the 
pre-war level for the products they raise. If that 
be true, and it also be true, as it is, that in all 
other lines of endeavor, while prices have declined 
very considerably, they still are upon a basis of from 
40 to 175 per cent, in some cases, above that same 
pre-war Jevel, you can readily see the situation be- 
fore us. In other words, while what the farmer has 
to sell has reached the prices which obtained before 
the war, everything that he buys is upon a very 
much higher level. 

Now, let it be remembered that the inexorable 
laws of supply and demand, extending over a series 
of years, have fixed, as all economists agree, the re- 
lative prices for commodities in different industries. 
That is to say, if during a period of 10 years one 
industry is receiving much larger compensation than 
another, capital disappears in the industry where 
there is the least prosperity and enters the other. 
And, quoting from these eminent economists, when 
you disturb that natural relation between the prices 
of different commodities, you have so broken down 
the equilibrium that you cannot have normal condi- 
tions, and you have inevitably a period of depres- 
sion. 

I would like to believe all the eminent writers 
tell us. I hope they are right and that I am wrong. 
but if the laws which underlie all business are sound, 
we cannot have that thing which we all so much de- 
sire, a return of normal conditions, until we have 
re-established that relation between the price of farm 
products and the price of other commodities and 
other services. 


You ask me what my remedy is. My answer is 
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that when we once recognize this fact, and face the 
situation, when we admit the application of these 
universal laws, then all of us must work in co-op- 
eration, and we will begin to readjust these relations, 
we will begin to restore this equilibrium, and then 
we will be moving again forward. But first we 
must admit the fact. In any conference on unem- 
ployment that may be held anywhere, at any meet- 
ing of any chamber of commerce or any other city 
organization, called to inquire into present condi- 
tions, and to find remedies, let them first admit that 
this is the underlying cause, this lack of proper and 
logical and normal relation between the prices in 
farm products and the prices of other commodities, 
and the readjustment will begin to go forward. 

Agriculture is still our great basic industry. More 
than one-third of our population are engaging in it, 
and considerably more than one-half of our purchas- 
ing power abides in the farmer. I was told tonight 
by the president of your Board of Trade that he 
understood it was as high as 60 or 65 per cent. With 
that 60 or 65 per cent of purchasing power atrophied 
throughout this land, you cannot hope for a general 
return of prosperous times. 

It is not simply the farmers who are affected. I 
do not want to be understood to be here making a 
plea for the farmers, but every industry, manufac- 
turing, commercial, mining or what not, is equally 
interested in the restoration of this normal ratio be- 
tween the prices of farm products and other prices, 
because unless the farmer prospers, they do not pros- 
per. Our prosperity is so interwoven and bound to- 
gether, that notwithstanding the appeal made to the 
classes more and more these days, it remains for- 
ever true that no great class in our community can 
prosper without others sharing in it, and no class 
can suffer without all suffering with them. (Ap- 
plause.) 

You cannot go on with certain millions of our 
people in certain favored occupations earning a dol- 
lar and a dollar and a quarter an hour, and cer- 
tain other millions engaged in longer hours and as 
arduous toil, receiving, instead of one dollar and 
“twenty-five cents an hour for their services, from fif- 
teen to twenty-five cents, which happens to be the 
compensation of the exceedingly fortunate farmer in 
the Great Middle West today. (Applause.) 


Meeting New Responsibilities 


And then there is another thing I want to touch 
upon just for a moment, because I must not weary 
you. In view of the fact that you have before you 
a most eloquent gentleman who is thoroughly con- 
versant with his topic, I must not keep you too long, 
But there is one thing I want to touch on. We 
have not met the new responsibilities and the new 
problems that have come to us since the war with 
any great amount of genius. You remember that 
when the Armistice was signed, we were all con- 
gratulating ourselves because, for the first time in 
our history, we were the creditor nation of the world. 
It was not long until we found that while we were 
the creditor nation of the world, we did not know 
what to do with it. Our orators then began to tell 
us that our troubles were that Europe owed us $20,- 
000,000,000, and Europe would not pay us, and that 
that was our trouble. 

In other words, we had been used so long to be 
the debtor nation of the world, that when we got 
into this other situation we were lost, and we began 
to flounder and we -have been floundering almost 
ever since. These same gentlemen told us that the 
reason we were in this situation, despite the fact 
that we were the creditor nation of the world, was 
that Europe could only pay us in gold or goods. 
That she did not have the gold, and if she paid us 
in. goods, it would close down our own production, 
and therefore we had better keep silent about it and 
forget we were the creditor nation of the world, and 
hope that at some time we might extract ourselves 
from our difficulties. 4 

They neglected to tell us that there was a third 
way, the way that every creditor nation of the 
world has followed in all history so far as history 
has been recorded, and that third way was to set- 
tle the balances in our favor, not by receipt of 
goods, not by the receipt of gold, but by capital in- 
vestment. 


What Our Country Should Have Done 


That is what England has done for more than a 
hundred years. If she had all the gold, and the 
countries of the world were clamoring for it, she 
took part of that gold and invested it in other lands, 
and laid the foundation for her permanent success 
and prosperity. That is what we should have done. 
That is what I notice; with a great deal of satisfac- 
tion, some of the great industries of the country 
are beginning to do today, and that is the one solu- 
tion of which I know. Of course that was not a 
popular thing to say to us, because that meant again 
a recourse to the old fashioned virtue of thrift and 
industry. In order to do that, we must save some- 
thing out of our earnings and not expend it all. 
For 100 years, as I remember it, England’s imports 
exceeded her exports, and yet she was continuously 
growing richer all the while. We became the credi- 
tor nation almost three years ago, and we haven’t 
yet learned what to do with that position, for which 
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all the world is envying us, and which we supposed 
was to be the thing greatly to be desired among men. 

Let me give you an illustration of what I mean. 
This is one I used before when I was in the South 


with my southern friends. My brother Lever will 
understand this illustration. I am farming also in 
the South. I raise cotton down there. I have been 


saying to all of my cotton friends down there for 
a long time, “Why don’t you devise some means” 
—the Government should assist in some way—the 
Government should doubtless assist in these interna- 
tional matters, and perhaps must supply the ma- 
chinery for it—‘“why isn’t some way found by which 
this surplus cotton, which is troubling the market 
so much here, can be removed to the other side? 
It is true they have no gold in Germany, they have 
no gold in Czecho-Slovakia or in Poland, and they 
are consuming countries of our products. It is true 
they have no goods, but they are clamoring for this 
cotton. They have thousands of idle spindles; they 
have an abundance of idle labor, and you all admit 
that if by some miracle half of the cotton of the 
South would be destroyed over night, the other half 
would be worth more on the morrow than it all is 
today.” If that be true, and I have no doubt it is, 
just as the South today is getting a new hope for 
the morrow. Because of what? Because of the par- 
tial failure of her cotton crop. 

Something is wrong with the whole system of dis- 
tribution and marketing when the prosperity of the 
farmer comes with a partial failure of crops. The 
South is renewing its hope now because of this par- 
tial failure, but the half that remained would have 
been worth more than all during all of those months. 
Haven't we the genius in America somehow to find 
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some means by which we take that half and move 
it to these idle spindles, even if we have to pay for 
an interest in those factories? That is what Eng- 
land would have done at any time during the 100 
years. 

It is true that we might partially imperil our in- 
vestment, but if all of Europe goes bankrupt, we 
will too, and we might as well face that fact. If 
we had done that, we would have laid the basis for 
continuing dividends throughout all the years by 
the disposition of that which was of no use to us, 
which was a positive detriment, because the surplus 
was so large it was depressed in price below the 
eost of production. 


2 
Our New Position in World Affairs 


And so with the other great surpluses of raw ma- 
terials that we have in this country. Again I say 
we must adjust ourselves to our new position in 
world affairs. 

Sometimes I read the statements made by very 
eminent men here in America, that our domestic 
commerce is so large and so much more important 
than our foreign commerce, that we should not pay 
any attention to our foreign commerce. It is true 
that the domestic commerce largely surpasses our 
foreign commerce, but we must readjust our whole 
industrial system in order to provide in some way 
for our surplus materials, such as cotton, copper and 
other things I might mention. 

I fear in the reaction against any participation in 
world affairs, we are going to the other extreme, 
and assuming an independence of all the rest of the 
world which cannot exist in fact, because commer- 
cially we are related to all the world, and we al- 
ways will be, and we must consider and solve our 
problems in the light of that fact. We have been 
a wonderful people in production. No nation has 
surpassed us in the way we have managed our great 
industries so far as production is concerned. But I 
sometimes wonder if in these other equally as im- 
portant matters, distribution and marketing, we have 
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made the same progress as in production. It is high 
time we took up this subject and gave it more con- 
sideration than we have in the past. 


The Wheat Price Question 


Take your own business. I know I am on dan- 
gerous ground now, and far be it from me to sug- 
gest that any better plan of marketing could be 
found than in America, but it is true that eminent 
authorities in international trade say that the Eng- 
lish Government is permitted to fix the price of 
wheat in the Liverpool market, thereby affecting the 
price of wheat in all the other markets of the 
world. Let it be remembered that the law of sup- 
ply and demand always rules in the end, but there 
must be free competition among the buyers as well 
as among the sellers, and if the great government 
can suspend or destroy that free competition, the law 
of supply and demand does not fully operate. 

If these gentlemen are right, that is a problem fo 
this great Association to take up, because we ought 
to have upon this subject just as much voice, if 
the law of supply and demand is tampered with, we 
who sell the wheat, as those on the other side who 
buy. If they are wrong, the farmers should be ac- 
quainted with the fact and reassured that no foreign 
government is permitted to fix the price of their 
product. The wisest among the farmers know that 
the law of supply and demand must rule, but they 
say that if the English Government is permitted to 
fix the price of wheat, maybe it will require all 
the power of the United States to counteract that. 
I am just telling you some of the problems we must 
consider and consider together. 

There is another thing. Whatever the problem, 
whatever the right and wrong of it, that problem 
is going to be settled, not by the whim of any one, 
but it is going to be settled by the merits of the 
controversy. If the last years have shown us one 
fact, it is that. Force can never be made to rule 
this world, and that idea should be put to sleep for- 
ever; a newer manifestation of this same idea, namely, 
that the majority, just or unjust, may rule, is also 
approaching, as I believe, its demise. Whatever set- 
tlement may be made of the problems that affect 
modern society today, it must be made by some prin- 
ciple of justice and right sentiment in the breasts of 
all of us. 


Forgetting the Lessons of the War 


I am afraid that sometimes we are all forgetting 
the lessons of the war. Do you recall how, during 
the darkest days of that gigantic conflict, when we 
were depressed and saddened, when with trembling 
hands we took up the papers day after day and es- 
amined the casualty lists; how we prayed to God that 
there might be some compensation to suffering hu- 
manity for all the sacrifices that the war had brought? 
Then there were times when we thought we had 
found it. We recalled that things were not going very 
well before the war. 

We remembered the classes were rising, remem- 
bered that discipline had been breaking down for 
years, discipline in the home and school, and even 
in the church, and people were becoming very mater- 
jialistic and very selfish, and they were thinking about 
themselves and they forgot the old definition of our 
neighbor that the Master gave us. We recalled these 
things that were true before the war, and when we 
saw that sublime unity of purpose and action on the 
part of more than one hundred millions of people, 
we said, “Maybe this is the compensation which the 
Almighty grants us for the terrible sacrifice of the 
war.” 

Don’t you remember how exalted we felt, even in 
the darkest days, because of this spiritual elevation 
of our people, with 100,000,000 men and women and 
children with all their old little jealousies fallen 
away, with the mean, little and insignificant things 
forgotten, how they were all of one mind and one 
heart, and sought the one thing, the preservation of 
our flag in all its glory? And we said, “Maybe we 
needed this lesscn. Maybe it was necessary for the 
American people to go through this fiery furnace in 
order that they might retain some of the old ideals 
they had learned at their mother’s knee.” And then, 
when the war was over, those little mean things 
emerged again, and the spirit of materialism which, 
if war teaches anything, is the first step toward ac- 
tual decay, appeared. Materialism began again to up- 
hold its ugly head, and the old differences between 
classes began to appear again. 

I want to say to you in all soberness that black 
as were those days and nights when we wondered 
day by day, not daring to take up our papers for 
fear of the lives of those dear to us, dark as those 
days were, we were suStained by a spirit of love and 
by a faith in the future. Since the Armistice was 
signed we have gotten away from it again. Whatever 
the solution of the problem, we must get back to that 
spirit, that most sublime and great spirit that was 
prevalent during the war. We must not fight each 
other, but we must find that place where justice 
lies, and then we must smilingly meet one another 
on that common ground. This is the word I want 
to leave with you, 

Just another thought. We are a wonderful peo- 
ple in'a way. Remember how our nien and women 
worked together during the war. And ihen remem- 
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ber how young men, what a magnificent spectacle that 
was, four million of them, the very best of our young 
manhood, fighting with one another, not as to who should 
stay at home, but as to who should be first across the 
seas and occupy the trenches on the other side. That 
was so in this state. I never had a grievance from 
a soldier of Illinois because I was sending him too 
quickly across, but I had a thousand complaints from 
others because I favored some organization or some 
other body of men and permitted them to expose their 
breasts sooner than I did some others. So it was 
all over the land, all over the United States. Sub- 
lime bravery, where the cnly complaint was as to 
who should first be permitted to face the foe. 


Indifference in Times of Peace 
a peace came, we began to crawl back into 


But wh I 
our old conditions. In addition to this, indifference 
in normal times is one of our difficulties. We are 
sublime in times of national crises. There is no 
sacrifice we will not make or anv peril we won't go 
through, but in the piping times of peace we are 
not so sublime. Sacrifice is not only for the time 
of war, but it is our duty to sacrifice in time of 
peace. Until our obligations to ethers are first met, 
we should not think of oursel¥es. We go on from 
Gay to day as though this Republic would last for- 
ever, whether we pay any heed to it or not. That 
will not be. Other nations, relatively as powerful as 
this great Republic of ours, have gone. Nations have 
no more of mortality than have men. 

We call our nation young, as it is, compared with 
some of the others; but it is one of the oldest pow- 
ers of the world with an uninterrupted national life. 
France and many of the other great countries of 
the world, their monarchies, republics and empires 
have succeeded each other, sometimes in rapid suc- 
cession. We are the second oldest civilized great 
Power with uninterrupted national life. This nation 
will not live forever unless we do our part and keep 
the heritage of our fathers. : 

I want to give you an illustration I have often 
used. To the south of us a few hundred miles is an- 
other republic, the Republic of Mexico. The only 
thing that divides that Republic from this great Re- 
public of ours is an imaginary line. Upon the one 
side of that imaginary line, as on the other, the 
same sun shines, the same rain falls, and seasons 
come and go, and nature is as good and as bounteous 
on one side of that line as on the other. But as we 
sit here and look on yonder side of that imaginary 
line, there are men and women and children starving, 
and there are ruin and desolation everywhere. On this 
side of that shadowy line of land, not any more pro- 
ductive, there are schoolhouses on every hill, plenty on 
every hand, civilization at its best, and on this side 
the old flag, the Stars and Stripes. 

We must never let that flag be replaced by the 
black fiag of anarchy. Are we willing to so live and 
so meet our duties as citizens as to keep that old 
flag there? With us there must be no east and no 
west; there must be no class divisions or class hat- 
reds: we must all stand together for the things 
that are right and those are the things that that flag 
represents. I thank you. (Applause.) 

The Toastmaster: It has indeed been a pleasure to 
hear these words from the lips of our Former Gov- 
ernor Lowden, and I know I speak for every one here 
when I say we thank him for his presence with us. 

About 20 years ago a young man from South Caro- 
lina was sent to Congress. Within the last 10 or 
12 years he has been elevated to the important posi- 
tion of chairman of the Committee on Agriculture, 
one of the most important committees in Congress. 
He has had much to do with questions affecting agri- 
culture and distribution. During the war he had 
large voice in framing what was called the Food Ad- 
ministration laws. Later he was the framer of the 
law which bore his name, the well known Lever Law, 
and it is my pleasure to present to you former Con- 
gressman Lever, of South Carolina. 
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T= audience suits me exactly. It reminds me of 


an incident down in South Carolina. Old Col. 

Haskell had a pet negro. This colored man was 
62 inches tall, with a shock of white hair, ebony col- 
ored, teeth as white as ivory, and the proverbial blue 
gums, which made him the fear of all negroes in the 
community. It was the custom of the old colonel to 
give this negro—those were the days before the advent 
of Andrew Jackson Volstead—a quart of liquor each 
week. On this Saturday afternoon he went through 
his usual performance, and on Monday morning when 
Sambo came up, he said, “Sambo, how did you like 
the liquor I gave you the other day?” “It suited 
me just exactly, sah, just exactly, sah.” “Why do 
you emphasize the words ‘exactly’ so much, Sambo?” 
“Well,” he says, “if that liquor had been the least bit 
better than it was, you wouldn’t have given it to 
me at all, and if it had been the least bit worse 
than it was, I couldn’t have drunk it at all.” 
(Laughter.) 

This is a great country of ours. I have begun to 
know that fact. It reminds me of a story Governor 
Haywood told in his campaign for governor. This 
same Col. Haskell was a planter and not a farmer. 
He invited a friend from Edinburgh to visit him, an 
English lord, and the English lord came. Colonel 
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Haskell put him in the car of this pet negro of his. 
He said, “Show him around and let him see what we 
have.” So Sambo tcok him to the poultry yard and 
showed him some wonderful Rhode Island reds. He 
said, “These are Rhode Island reds. How do you like 
them?” The Englishman said, “Sambo, they are nice 
Rhode Island reds, but you ought to see the Rhode 
Island reds of Old England, doncha’ know.” The old 
darkey scratched his head, but he took him over to 
the barns and showed him some Herefords, and 
he said, “There are old master’s pet Herefords. How 
do you like them?" “They ‘are all right,” said the 
Englishman, “but you ought to see the Herefords of 
old England, doncha’ know.” Then the old darked took 
him down to see the hogs, and it was the same 
old story there, that “you ought to see the hogs of 
old England, doncha’ know.” Then Sambo took him 
on a hunting trip. It wasn’t long before he got a 
wild turkey. “How do you like that?” said Sambo. 
“That's fine, but you should see the wild turkeys of 
old England, doncha’ know.” “Well,” said the darkey 
then, “let’s go down and catch some fish.” They 
landed a four pound trout. “How do you like that?” 
“Fine, a fine trout, Sambo, but you should see the 
trout we get in old England, doncha’ know.” About 
that same time Sambo discovered one of those little 
snapping turtles that won’t turn you loose when they 
get hold of you, and he said, “I believe it is about 
time to go home.” After they got home Sambo called 
his master to one side, and said, “Master, don’t be 
in so much of a hurry about going to bed tonight. 
There will be something doing around here about my 
lord’s bedside,” and he went to his lordship’s room, 
pulled down the covers of his bed, and deposited 
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there this little snapping turtle. About 10 o’clock 
that night his lordship went to bed. The old man 
Sambo sat on the porch waiting for something to 
happen, and pretty soon there was a crash, an over- 
turning ef the chairs, and other furniture, and in 
two or three minutes his lordship came down that 
hall, making it in about 2:10 with this snapping tur- 
tle attached to him, and he said, “Sambo, in the name 
of heaven, what is this that has got me?’ Sambo 
said, “My lord, this is an American bed bug. Can 
you beat him in old England?” (Laughter.) 

I am glad to be here on this occasion because it 
affords me an opportunity to renew an acquaintance 
with an old colleague of mine in the lower house of 
Congress, whose very distinguished services as gov- 
ernor of thi$ great state have made his name favor- 
ably known in every section of this great country of 
ours. (Applause.) 

And when I look into his face and see so few fur- 
rows there, may I not express the hope that the 
American people will not much longer be denied his 
public services. (Applause.) I am glad also to be 
here because it gives me an opportunity to shake 
hands again with many of your membership whom I 
have met in Washington when I happened to be 
chairman of the Agriculture Committee there in the 
days when Congress was in the hands of real safe 
and sane men. (Laughter.) If my remarks, in your 
judgment, should be over-lengthy or at times weari- 
some, I have no apologies to make, at least to some 
of you, because for many wearisome hours, as in a 
veritable straight jacket of duty, I have had to listen 
to performances just as uninteresting upon your part. 
(Laughter.) 

I shall discuss some phases and aspects of agricul- 
ture. You gentlemen who come into such intimate 
contact with this great business in your everyday 
lives are no doubt familiar with many facts which 
I shall briefly bring to your attention, and what I 
shall say of necessity must be more suggestive than 
to discuss it thoroughly, on account of the limitation 
in time. What I desire to do, if I may, is to arouse 
vpon your part, as Governor Lowden intimated, con- 
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sciousness of the agricultural situation of this coun- 
try, and a desire upon your part to help in solving 
its problem. 

It is high time that we began to think of the agri- 
cultural situation. I am not an alarmist; I am an 
optimist. I see the roses blooming always. I feel 
that out of the great shadow which surrounds us 
now we are going to emerge in a better and higher 
and happier national life. But we have the prob- 
lems, and it is our duty to concentrate our thought 
upon each and every one of them. 


People Drifting to the Cities 


Urban population, for the first time in the history 
of this country surpasses the rural population. The 
ratio is 49 per cent rural and 51 per cent urban, or 
city. The movement from country to town is steadily 
increasing, not only in this country but in practically 
all the great civilized countries of the world. It is 
true, of course, that improved labor saving machinery 
has removed the necessity for the number of hands 
upon the farm, but it cannot be true that labor sav- 


ing machinery is the direct cause of this constant . 


tendency of the farm girl and the farm boy to leave 
the scenes of their childhood, to turn their backs 
upon the old swimming hole and the traditions of their 
families, and live their lives among strangers. There 
must be other reasons for that, and there are. 

I am not so much disturbed about the number of 
people who are leaving the farm as I am about the 
type of young men and young women who are Jeav- 
ing the farm. It is the adventuresome ones, those 
who have the initiative and the brains of our young 
men and women, to a considerable extent, who re- 
fuse to be bound by existing farm conditions, and 
who have deserted the farms and gone into the towns 
and the cities. They are being lost to the farms 
and are being found in the other industries. 

More than one-third of our farm population is 
classed by the Census Bureau as being tenant farm- 
ers. In some states, my own for example, this ratio 
is more than doubled. Sixty-eight per cent of the 
farm population of South Carolina, one of the original 
13 Colonies, is classed as tenants. And remember 
that the most conservative and law-abiding element 
of the American population is the American farmer. 
The millennium in agriculture is not here, and it 
never witl be here, nor will it come in any industry. 
Tenantry will be with us for all time, but is it too 
much to think about it and to see if we cannot find 
some machinery by which we can reduce it to the 
minimum? 

Home ownership, home ownership in rural com- 
munities is the surest bulwark for our institutions, the 
most certain Gibraltar for the perpetuation of or- 
ganized government. I say in the most solemn man- 
ner that the conversion of one tenant farmer into 
a home-owning farmer is a matter of national de- 
fense against foreign or.domestic aggression, worth 
more than the addition of a fully equipped regiment 
to the army or a superdreadnaught to the American 
navy. (Applause.) We need not mind a flare-up in 
our industrial centers if we are always certain that 
there is in the country homes of this country a pros- 
perous and contented people. 

Another thing, the average salary of the average 
country school teacher is about equal to the salaries 
of the messengers who run the errands as pages in 
Washington. The salary of the country preacher is 
about equal to the salary of the country teacher. 
And yet more than 90 per cent of the country boys 
and the country girls of this country receive all of 
their education, not in the universities, but in the 
common schools of this country, and the country 
preacher is the spiritual guide of 49 per cent of our 
population. 


Peatures of Country Life 


The income of the average farmer in America is 
less for capital invested and labor expended than 
in any other occupation in life. I am not just talk- 
ing. I am bringing you facts. I am not running 
even for Vice-President. (Laughter.) Not more than 
4 per cent of the rural homes of America have in 
them either artificial light or running water. The 
lack of these things adds to the burden of the house- 
wife, and yet it is the rural woman who is the crux 
of the 1ural problem in this country. 

I have sometimes thought that the two greatest 
benefactors of their generations were Thomas A. Edi- 
son and Henry Ford. The one, because he has pre- 
served for all time the glorious qualities of the hu- 
man voice that it might serve to break the dull 
monotony of the winter evenings of the American 
country home; and the other, because he has given 
to mankind a process of cheap and quick transporta- 
tion, by which the wearisome sameness of country 
life may from time to time be relieved. 

I married a red headed girl. I waited until I was 
rather old to do that.. I was a little doubtful, for 
I had heard a lot about the temper of red headed 
folks, but we got along charmingly for three or four 
years, and I began to make up my mind that all the 
talk about red headed folks was wrong, until I be- 
gan to notice that she was becoming dissatisfied and 
was complaining about things. She complained about 
bugs eating up the garden, and that the old cow 
would not put back its right hind leg, to be 
milked, and things like that. And she got to fuss- 
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ing with the children and the neighbors and every- 
body and everything. I stood it all right until one 
day she kicked the liver out of an old measly hound 
dog I had. He wasn’t much of a dog, but he was 
my dog. (Laughter.) I knew then there was some- 
thing radically wrong somewhere. About a quarter 
of a mile from our little cottage there was a big 
white oak tree with immense spreading limbs, and 
I was just entering into politics—oh,- some four or 
five years ago (laughter)—and I used to go down 
there .and try my speeches out on that old tree. I 
poured tons and tons of liquid eloquence into the 
trunk of that old tree. I went down there and be- 
gan to ruminate, and this thought came to me, and 
I hurried back to the house, and said, “Sweetheart,” 
in a soothing kind of way, “I want you to pack your 
trunk and my grip (laughter), turn the children over 
to the neighbors, and let the bugs eat up the garden 
and let some one milk the old cow, and my dog will 
get along all right. We are going to the mountains 
of North Carolina.” She couldn’t understand it, but 
I told her I was boss, for that one day, and we went. 
We went into the mountains of North Carolina. It 
is a wonderful country up there. They measure 
the production of their corn in gallons. (Laughter.) 
They have no ice, and no Ford automobile. We spent 
about a week, and one time I heard a cheery voice 
ealling at the hotel for me to come around there, and 
I went, and I said, “What is it, sweetheart?” She 
pointed to the setting sun, and said, “I want you to 
observe the glories of that setting sun.” It was very 
fine, but I happened to be thinking that that sun had 
been setting back of our little cottage for 10,000 
years and neither one of us had ever noticed the 
glories of it. A day or two after that I ran across 
her petting a miserable hound dog up there in the 
mountains of North Carolina, and then I said, “What 
is the secrecy? What have you done?’ And if I 
had to be chained for 365 days, with my gaze fixed 
upon the master painting of the master painter of 
all the ages, I would go as crazy as a bed bug in 
three weeks. What had we done? We had changed 
“the scenery for her. We had broken the monotony 
of her life, roses had come back to her cheek, the 
springiness had come back to her heels, and her im- 
agination had again begun to work. And when we 
say Henry Ford is a benefactor, I.am not far wrong. 


Agriculture Needs Assistance 


It cannot be that 49 per cent of our population is 
always to be chained to a mere existence. It is un- 
believable that the co-ordinated thinking of the Ameri- 
can people cannot make agriculture in point of com- 
fort and of profit as interesting and attractive a 
field of adventure for brains and daring as any other 
vocation in life. I want to see the time come when 
we shall point to the captains of agriculture with 

- as much pride as we now point to the captains of 
industry and finance. But I-shall tremble with fear 
if these captains should simulate the barons of old 
with their tens of thousands of acres, their castles 
upon the hill sides, and their thousands of human 
slaves. I want to see the captain of American agri- 
culture a man se moved by a vision for the common 
weal, so utterly ruled by his conscience, as that you 
and I can follow his leadership with implicit faith 
and confidence, as can also the American farm popu- 
lation of this country. (Applause.) 

If we are to be of assistance to agriculture, we 
must agree that no business is fundamentally sound 
which does not show a reasonable return upon the 
capital invested and the labor expended upon it. If 
the dangerous elements are to be eliminated, we must 
find some way of making agriculture as profitable as 
are other businesses. We have got to find some 
method of making the return commensurate with the 
investment. For more than half a century most of 
the legislation, both national and state, has had to 
do almost exclusively with the problem of increas- 
ing agricultural production. We seem to have been 
obsessed with the idea that the only way to increase 
profit in agriculture was to increase yield, and yet 
the situation disclosed by Governor Lowden tonight 
as existing in the South today demonstrates the fal- 
lacy of that very thing. It is an unfortunate propo- 
sition that too frequently the greater the production, 
the less profit there is in the business. That ought 
not to be. That is economically unsound. [I think, 
I believe, that the present system of farm product 
distribution is not wholly what it should be. A sys- 


tem of distribution, if the system does that which | 


forces on the market within a period of three to five 
months, 55 per cent of the staple agricultural prod- 
ucts of this country, cannot be defended as an econo- 
mical system. What is the result? The result is the 
autumnal drop in prices. What is the result of that? 
A tremendous strain upon the financial institutions 
of the country to meet the situation during the crop 
moving months, and what is perhaps worse than that, 
a strain upon our transportation facilities that almost 
breaks them down, and which forces them to keep up 
an equipment and man power during the period of 
12 months that is necessary only during the few 
months of the fall. That is economically unsound, 
and somebody pays the freight. 

The first step in any scheme of proper marketing 
is, of course, the standardization of farm products 
into grades and classes. That is being satisfactorily 
done now. The next step is to eliminate all unnec- 
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essary intermediate elements between the original 
producer and the ultimate consumer of his product. 
Don’t think for a moment that I advocate the elim- 
ination of all of the middlemen. I have too much 
Sense and too much experience for that, but I am 
told by reliable authorities that this shirt, which I 
now wear—it is silk, and the only one I haye—has 
passed through 14 hands since it left the cotton 
producer in Texas and before it got to me. ( Laugh- 
ter.) I am not sure, I haven’t investigated it; in 
fact, I have a sneaking idea we might eliminate one 
or two at least without any serious hurt in the op- 
eration. 

Another thing. We must educate the American 
farm public to a more general use of the storage 
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facilities of this country. We must have warehouses 
and elevators if we are to have an even flow of farm 
products into the channel of distribution. 

The Federal Warehouse Act furnishes the basis 
for the building up of a Federal supervised ware- 
house system, whose receipt is absolute verity for 
the statement appearing on its face. And then we 
must find some way of meeting the credit needs 
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One is a warehouse receipt, and to issue debentures 
against it. The other is to in some way amend the 
Federal Reserve Act to take care of that proposi- 
tion. I think I can say to you with great confidence 
that you may expect legislation in the near future 
which will take care of that. 

There is one other thought, and I am through. In 
a great speech at Dallas, Texas, some 30 odd years 
ago, Henry W. Grady, the greatest of later day South- 
ern orators, said something like this: “The move- 
ment of the supply of cotton yonder brings more 
gain to financial England than the movement of the 
Russian army upon her Asiatic fields.” That state- 
ment was pregnant with meaning, and-it is pregnant 
with meaning now. 


Agriculture is Our Problem 


Whose problem is the problem of agriculture? Who 
is it that is strictly interested in the continuity of 
production necessary to take care of the needs of 
the human family? You and I, as non-producers, 
are dependent absolutely upon the surplus of the 
American farmer. There isn’t a city in the United 
States that is farther removed than two weeks from 
actual starvation, if you shut it out from its com- 
munication with the farms of America. The prob- 
lem of the farmer is your problem and mine, and it 
is not enough for us in satisfaction to sit back 
and criticize the effort farmer to ameliorate 
their condition. It is sufficient for us to say, 
“They are struggling i y in their own behalf.” 
It becomes our problem to help them conduct their 
own business in a safe and sane.manner. HK is our 
duty to help them to select a leadership of broad 
vision, of tested courage, who is not afraid to do 
the right thing at the right time. It is your duty 
and my duty to awaken a feeling upon the part of 


the American people that agriculture is the essen- 
tial, is a great basic fundamental industry upon 


which all other industries depend. 

I cannot close these remarks without expressing 
to you my sincere appreciation of your patient 
tention and the cordiality of your reception. I come 
from far away South Carolina, mingling with most 
of you who are strangers. I have felt welcome and 
at home. In my philosophy the great tragedies of 
the world in history, with all of their waste of ma- 
terial and human treasure, have been visited upon 
the human race to serve a useful purpose in the great 
scheme of creation. The blood of two wars, in 
which yours and mine moved forward shoulder to 
shoulder, seems to have touched the better natures 
of us all, and richly to have fertilized it, and to 
have healed with divine power the scar of 50 years 
ago. I feel earnestly that my Jackson and my Lee 
are truly yours as they are truly mine. I know that 
your Grant and your Lincoln are as truly mine as 
they are truly yours. (Applause.) I fancy, my 
friends, that I find myself dreaming upon the fate- 
ful field of Appomattox. The shattered remnants of 
Lee’s once great army are bivouacked there. There 
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of agriculture in a better manner than they are now 
being met. You have the Federal Reserve system, 
with Section 13 in it, which undertook to meet the short 
term credit needs of agriculture. In normal times 
perhaps it served that purpose. Then you have the 
Federal Farm Loan System which undertakes to 
meet the long term credit needs of agriculture, and 
that system is functioning beautifully. We are now 
loaning from 12 to 15 million dollars per month at 
a rate of 6 per cent, the principal re-payable on the 
amortization plan, and already, although in operation 
only three years of actual loaning, we have loaned 
more than $1,000,000,000 to 140,000 farms on those 
terms. But there are those who are fully convinced 
that there is a gap between the long term credit 
notes of agriculture and the short term notes sup- 
plied by the Federal Reserve system that must be 
filled up in order to make the building up of a sys- 
tem by which products may be marketed in the 
proper fashion. 

There are two lines of thought along that line. 


. that cluster about’ it. 


are the Stars and Bars of the Confederacy. I am 
overcome with the hallowed traditions and memories 
Ang" then” I Seem “to “hear “in 
the distance the roar of artillery, I feel the air trem- 
ble and quake as the mighty armies leap into titanic 
struggle. The groans of the dying fill the air; I 
hear the commingled notes of “Yankee Doodle” and 
“Dixie.” As the tumult and the Shouting increase, 
I seem to see the Stars and. Bars slowly, slowly fade 
into nothing and in their stead I seem to see the 
Stars and Stripes appear, one by one, and then I 
see Old Glory, your flag and mine, as it floats 
broadly above your boy and my boy as they march 
forward in the greatest triumph of all the ages. (Ap- 
plause.) 

The Toastmaster: The speaker from South Caro- 
lina has lived up to his reputation. We are all 
deeply indebted to him for this most interesting ad- 
dress. A motion has been offered by President Clem- 
ent, of Texas, and seconded by -Mr. Goodrich, of In- 
diana, that this assembly express a vote of thanke 
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to the two speakers of the evening. All those in 
favor will please stand. (Motion unanimously car- 
ried.) 

Your organization, gentlemen, is tonight celebrat- 
ing its silver anniversary. May I express the hope 
that we, in this room, may all live to celebrate your 
golden anniversary. I thank you. The meeting is 
adjourned. 
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Wednesday Morning Session 


SMM NAL 


The convention was called to order by President 
Clement at 10 o’clock a, m. 

The President: We will have first this morning an 
address on “The Pure Food Law as it Applies to the 
Adulteration of Grain’ by Dr. R. E. Doolittle of the 
Bureau of Chemistry, Washington, D. C. 


THE FOOD AND DRUGS ACT AS IT APPLIES 


TO THE ADULTERATION OF GRAIN 


AM deeply appreciative of this opportunity to dis- 
i with you some of the, questions which arise 

in connection with the application of the Federal 
Pure Food Law to grain. I know that you are all 
interested in the administration of the Food and Drugs 
Act, not only for reason of its direct application to 
the products which you handle but also for reason of 
its general effect upon the health and prosperity of 
the people of our country. 

I wonder if it has ever occurred to you that the 
underlying principles of the pure food iaws are simply 
the ethics of an honorable business—the refusal to 
permit the sale of an article of food which may be 
injurious to health and the requirement that all others 
shall be sold for exactly what they are. If all tran- 
sactions in food and drug products were carried out 
under these principles, there would be no need for 
pure food and pure drug laws. But as one writer 
has said “To sell nothing for something and make a 
good profit was one of the earliest ideas for amassing 
wealth,” and adulteration, sophistication, and falsi- 
fication of foods and other products have existed 
from the days of ancient history. Our greatest trou- 
ble today, as I see it, is that we have reached a 
stage where through long association with these 
practices we often regard an adulteration with a tol- 
erance that, to say the least, is surprising and is far 
from the basic principles of good business. 

However, I do not intend to discuss the ethics of 
the Food and Drugs Act, interesting as that phase of 
the subject may be. I appreciate that you are busi- 
ness men assembled here in convention to discuss 
problems affecting your business and I weleome this 
opportunity to meet with you in order that I may 
bring to your attention one or two important mat- 
ters in connection with the enforcement of the Food 
and Drugs Act as it applies to the products in which 
you are interested. 


Troubles With Oats 


During the early months of this year we received 
a large number of complaints of unfair competition 
in the shipment into interstate commerce of oats said 
to be adulterated by the addition of water, screen- 
ings, wild oats, weed seeds and similar materials. 
As a result of some investigations and inquiries made, 
it appeared that in at least sejyne instances there was 
a misunderstanding in the trade as to the applica- 
tion of the Food and Drugs Act to grain for reason 
of the subsequent enactment of the Grain Standards 
Act. In other words some members of the grain trade 
were of the opinion that water, screenings, wild oats, 
and similar materials could be added to oats without 
violating any law, provided the percentage of water 
or amount of other foreign material did not exceed 
the limits of the definition for oats or the particular 
grade under which sold as promulgated in the regu- 
lations for the enforcement of the Grain Standards 
Act. If such practices were legitimate, it meant that 
an elevator might purchase oats with a moisture con- 
tent of 1@ to 11 per cent, which I believe was the 
general average of last year’s crop, add 3% to 5 per 
cent of water and sell the product as oats, or he 
might purchase oats at the top of a grade, add for- 
eign matter to the extent permitted by that grade 
and sell the mixture under the same grade as pur- 
chased or even add foreign matter to the extent of 
25 per cent and still sell his mixtures as oats. 

Such practices, if permitted to continue, could only 
result in a demoralization of trade. It has been said 
that “competition is the life of trade,’ and so it is 
where on the two sides we have industry and alert- 
ness guided by honesty and integrity but it is not 
true of the unfair competition of dishonest sophis- 
ticated products against honest unadulterated ones. 
Such competition, if it may be called competition, 
always results in the honest product being driven from 
the market and the honest merchant out of business. 
Apparently this was the situation the oat trade was 
fast approaching last spring. Adulterated oats had 
practically driven the pure product from the market 
in certain sections of the United States. Complaints 
received by the Department stated that ‘‘Matters have 
come to such a pass that we are compelled to follow 
Sulit or ansciutely sacrifice our business.” 

Every pound of water and every pound of screen- 
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ings, weed seeds and wild oats sold in these adul- 


_terated products took the place of a pound of oats 


and the price of pure oats was lowered thoroughout 
the entire country .by the sale of these adulterated 
products. The loss to the farmers and to the smaller 
elevators must have been tremendous when we con- 
sider the value of the entire oat crop of the United 
States, to say nothing of the fraud perpetrated upon 
the consumer. Just as long as a single elevator 
cheapens the price of oats by adulteration just so 
long will the price of pure oats be lowered through- 
out the country. The trade refers to the screenings 
and wild oats as coming from the Northwest where 
it is stated that they are separations obtained from 
the cleaning of wheat. I wonder how many of you 
know that in the past large quantities of screenings 
have been imported into this country from Canada. 
In this connection the following extract from a news- 
paper item is of interest. It reads as follows: 
“Fort Williams, Ont. Message says: Grain screen- 
ings, worth $20 a ton 18 months ago and from which 
Canadian farmers and grain companies obtained $5,- 
000,000 annually in export to the United States, are 
being dumped into Lake Superior by local elevators. 
This by-product is no longer of value owing to the 
decline in the price of sheep which fed largely on 
screenings.” The feeding of sheep is not the principal 
use for screenings in this country. 

Now in the first place the Federal Food and Drugs 
Act applies to oats and other grains intended for 
either human or animal food in exactly the same man- 
ner as it does to meat or bread or butter or sugar 
or any other article of human food. Section 6 of the 
Act defines the term “food’’ to “include all articles 
used for food, drink, confectionary, or condiment by 
man or other animals, whether simple, mixed, or 
compound.” In other words by definition of the term 
“food,” the provisions of the Food and Drugs Act 
were made to apply to the products intended for food 
for animals as well as those intended for food for 
man. 


Definitions of Adulteration 


Then the Act defines the various ways in which an 
article of food shall be deemed to be adulterated. 
These are as follows: 


“First. If any substance has been mixed and 
packed with it so as to reduce or lower or injuriously 
affect its quality or strength. 

“Second. If any substance has been substituted 
wholly or in part for the article. 

“Third. If any valuable constituent of the article 
hhas_been wholly or in part abstracted. 

“Fourth. If it be mixed, colored, powdered, coated. 
or stained in a manner whereby damage or inferiority 
is concealed. 

“Fifth. If it contains any added poisonous or other 
added deleterious ingredient which may render such 
article injurious to health 

“Sixth. If it consists in whole or in part of a 
filthy, decomposed or putrid animal or vegetable sub- 
stance, or any portion of an animal unfit for food, 
whether manufactured or not, or if it is the product 
of a diseased animal, or one that has died otherwise 
than by slaughter.” 


The addition of water, screenings, wild oats, weed 
seed or other foreign matter to oats or other grains 
is expressly prohibited by paragraphs 1 and 2 of 
these definitions, i. e., in such mixtures they are sub- 
stances substituted wholly or in part for oats and 
mixed or packed with the oats so as to reduce or 
lower or injuriously affect their quality or strength. 
This seems so plain to me that I can hardly appreci- 
ate how there can be any misunderstanding on the 
part of anyone in the trade. 


The Grain Standards Act 


The Grain Standards Act contains no clause repeal- 
ing or changing any portion of the Food and Drugs 
Act nor does it in any way nullify any provisions of 
the Food and Drugs Act. As indicated by its title 
the Grain Standards Act is an act providing for the 
establishment of grades for grain as found on the 
market in order to facilitate business transactions 
in that commodity. It has nothing to do with the 
purity of the grain further than to assure the pur- 
chaser if he buys under a grade that the product de- 
livered will fall within certain limits as to weight per 
bushel, moisture content, broken and damaged kern- 
els, other grains and foreign material—factors which 
I take it determine its merchantability and its suit- 
ability for the various uses to which the grain may 
be put and thus fix its market value. 

The framers of the Grain Standards Act and Con- 
gress in its deliberations during passage must have 
considered that the matter of adulteration of grain 
was adequately taken care of by the provisions of the 
Food and Drugs Act, an act covering the adultera- 
tion-and misbranding of all articles of food, and en- 
forced by a scientific Bureau in no way connected 
with the commercial transactions in grain. The en- 
tire situation may be summed up in the statement 
that the Food and Drugs Act applies to grain now 
in exactly the same manner as it did before the pass- 
age of the Grain Standards Act. 

A discussion of the addition of water to oats al- 
ways brings up the question of bleaching. Few com- 
plaints have ever come to our attention of the addi- 
tion of water to other than the sulphur bleached oats. 
It has been stated that the sole object of bleaching 
was to add water, particularly with a crop of the 
quality of that of the past year. On the other hand, 
it is claimed that bleaching removes ground or 
weather stains and fungus and gives the oats a polish 
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and generally improved appearance. This matter has 
been before the Department a number of times, as 
you know. In July 1912, Food Inspection Decision 
No. 145 was issued after careful consideration had 
been given to the evidence obtained at a public hear- 
ing by the Secretary of Agriculture. The principles 
set down in this decision have never been changed 
by any subsequent decisions of the Department and 
in order to refresh our memories I am going to read 
F. I, D. No. 1465: 


The Department of Agriculture has received num- 
erous inquiries relative to the application of the Food 
and Drugs Act to oats, barley, and other grains 
bleached with the fumes of sulphur. It appears that 
by this process grains which are damaged or of 
inferior quality may be made to resemble those of 
higher grade or quality, and their weight increased 
by addition of water. Such products, therefore, are 
adulterated within the meaning of the Food and Drugs 
Act of June 30, 1906, and can not be either manu- 
factured or sold in the District of Columbia, or in 
the Territories, or transported or sold in interstate 
commerce. 

It is represented, however, that grains which are 
weather-stained, or soil-stained, the quality of which 
is in no wise injured in other respects, are some- 
times bleached with sulphur fumes. Pending the 
report of the Referee Board of Consulting Scientific 
Experts as to the effect upon health of sulphur dioxid, 
and the results of experiments being made by this 
Department as to the effect of sulphur-bleached grains 
on animals, no objection will. be made to traffie ir 
sound and wholesome grains which have been bleache¢ 
with sulphur dioxid and from which the excess water 
has been removed, provided that each and every pack- 
age is plainly labeled to show that the contents have 
been treated with sulphur dioxid. Bulk shipments 
should be properly designated on invoices. The 
terms “purified,” “purified with sulphur,” “processed,” 
ete., are misleading and not proper designations for 
these products. 

Attention is also called to the fact that grains 
bleached with sulphur fumes may have their germ- 
inating properties very seriously impaired. 


Clearing Up Doubtful Points 


There have been, however, several announcements 
issued subsequently to F. I. D. No. 145 for the pur- 
pose of making more clear certain points which have 
arisen in connection with the enforcement of the 
law or in reply to inquiries of general interest to the 
trade. The first of these was in November 1915, and 
is designated as Announcement No. 150, S. R. A. Chem- 
istry 15. This simply reaffirms F. I. D. 145 and was 
issued in response to a request from the trade for a 
suspension or modification of the F. I. D. for reason 
of the conditions of the 1915 crop of oats. In Janu- 
ary 1916, a second announcement, No. 166, S. R. A 
Chemistry 16, was issued in response to inquiries 
from the trade which elaborates on F. I. D. No. 145. 
explaining in some detail the Department’s position 
on this question. This is of interest and I will read 
it: 

The Department has been asked to clarify or modify 
item 150 in S. R. A. Chem. 15, dealing with oats 
bleached with sulphur dioxid, and also to explain its 
position in respect to the mixing of barley and other 
grains with oats. The Department’s views are as 
follows: Sate. 

First. Oats which, at the time of shipment in in- 
terstate or foreign commerce, contain moisture, which 
has been added by bleaching or other artificial 
treatment, are adulterated under the Food and Drugs 
Act. In considering whether any lot of oats contain 
added moisture, the Department is guided by the facts 
relating to that particular lot and not by the moisture 
content of other individual lots, nor by the average 
moisture contents of the crop of oats for that entire 
year, It is not the practice of the Department, how- 
ever, to recommend seizure or prosecutions on ac- 
count of added moisture in oats as a result of bleach- 
ing unless moisture exceeds 1 per cent. 

Second. The changing of the color or appearance 
of oats by treatment with sulphur fumes presents a 
question as to the application of the part of Para- 
graph 4 of Section 7 of the Food and Drugs Act, “in 
ease of food,” by which articles of food are declared 
to be adulterated if they be “mixed”,” “colored” powd- 
ered, coated, or stained in a manner whereby dam- 
age or inferiority is concealed. iene 

(This provision is not a general prohibition agains! 
coloring. Under it only those vats are adulterated 
which are damaged or of interior quality and which 
have the damage of inferior quality concealed by the 
bleaching.) y 

The Department is informed that the bleaching of 
oats does not always conceal damage, but sometimes 
makes it apparent. In other cases, it is claimed that 
the bleaching of damaged or inferior oats serves to 
remove the damage or inferiority rather than to con- 
ceal it. Whether or not the bleaching of oats as com- 
monly practiced conceals damage or inferiority, can- 
not be finally decided on the facts now available. 
Investigations are being conducted, however, with 
the object of obtaining adequate information on which 
the Department may reach a conclusion as to whether 
the bleaching of oats conceals damage or inferiority 
under all conditions, or, if not under all conditions. 
uncer what conditions. Pending the conclusion of 
these investigations and the announcement of the re- 
sults thereof, the Department will not recommend pro- 
ceedings under the Food and Drugs Act solely upon 
the ground that oats which have been bleached with 
sulphur fumes have been colored or stained in a man- 
ner whereby damage or inferiority is concealed, pro- 
vided, that in the case of bulk shipments of oats, the 
fact that they have been bleached with sulphur dioxid 
is shown on invoices, bills of lading, and inspection 
certificates, whenever such certificates are issued, by 
using the terms “bleached with sulphur dioxid,” 
“sulphur bleached,” “sulphured,” and in the case of 


. shipments in bags, the bags are plainly marked to the 


same effect. The terms “purified” “purified with sul- 
phur process,” and the like, are misleading and there- 
fore are not regarded as being proper designations 
of these products. The Department will not hesitate, 
however, to recommend proceedings under the Act. 
without notice, if it appears that the conditions herein 
specified are not complied with or if it appears that 
the bleaching of oats results in actual fraud. 

There is one statment in this announcement to 
which I especially wish to refer. The last sentence 
of paragraph three states that “It is not the practice 
of the Department, however, to recommend seizure 


or prosecutions on account of added moisture in oats 
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as a result of bleaching unless such added moisture 
exceeds 1 per cent.” There appears to be some mis- 
understanding concerning this 1 per cent tolerance. 
Some of the elevators appear to have been under the 
impression that an additional 1 per cent of moisture 
was allowed in sulphur bleached oats. This is in- 
eorrect. This statement was merely an explanation 
of the procedure followed by the Department in the 
consideration of cases arising either for seizure or 
for prosecution, and the tolerance of 1 per cent was 
made for variations in analytical methods and re- 
sults and what might be reasonably expected under 
good commercial conditions of handling. It 1s not 
intended that oats bleached with sulphur shall, when 
shipped into interstate commerce, contain any added 
water. The Bureau of Chemistry has now under con- 
sideration the elimination of this sentence in order 
that there shall be no misunderstanding in the trade. 

I also desire to call you attention to the statement 
in this announcement that the proper terms for label- 
ing oats which have been bleached with sulphur is 
“Bleached with Sulphur Dioxid,” ‘Sulphur Bleached” 
or “Sulphured” and the the bags shall be plainly 
labeled. This means that the legend should be placed 
on the bag in connection with the name of the prod- 
uct in plain and conspicuous type. The practice of 
stenciling bags on or near the bottom where the 
legend is obligerated or entirely removed by dragging 
the bag across the floor is not in compliance with this 
decision. 

There is one more announcement which has been 
made by the Department relative to, water in oats or 
other grain and that is No..330, S. R. A. Chemistry, 
24, issued in January 1920. This is of interest for 
reason that it was issued subsequently to the enact- 
ment of the Grain Standards Act and promulgation of 
the standards for oats. It reads as follows: 

The addition of water to wheat or other grain 
which come within the jurisdiction of the Federal 
Food and Drugs Act is in violation of that law. re- 
gardless of whether or not the moisture content of 
the grain after such treatment falls within the tol- 
erance permitted by the official grain ctandards of the 
Wnited States. Such a practice is clearly defined as 
an adulteration in Section 7 of the act. and will be 
proceeded against accordingly. 

The addition of screenings, weed seeds. foreign 


grains. or similar substances comes within the same 
prohibition. 


Grain Mixtures in Interstate Commerce 


There have also been issued certain announce- 
ments which refer to mixtures of two or more grains 
and to mixtures of grain with screenings and similar 
materials. The first of these. Announcement No. 123, 
S. R. A. Chemistry 13, was issued by the Department 
in May 1915. This consists of replies to a number 
of inquiries received which were of general interest 
to the trade. Some of these are very pertinent to 
our discussion. For instance the question is asked, 
‘Ts it lawful to ship mixtures of grain into inter- 
state commerce?” 

The reply is made that “It is the opinion of the 
Bureau that under the provisions of the Food and 
Drugs Act, it is not illegal to ship mixtures of vari- 
ous grains in interstate commerce provided each 
party to the transaction understands the true mat- 
ters of the mixture and provided further that the 
product is sold, billed (including all railway records). 
invoiced and labeled (in case a label is used) as a 
mixture of such and such grains. It is the opinion 
of the Bureau that the names of the grains present 
in the mixture should be given in the order of their 
weights, beginning with that which is present in the 
largest amount.” 


Other Problems 


Another question asked and answered is as follows: 


Question—‘“Is it lawful to ship mixtures of grain 
sereenings with low-grade wheat, rye. oats, barley 
or other grains in interstate commerce.” Answer— 


“It is the opinion of the Bureau that under the pro- 
visions of the Food and Drugs Act. it is not illegal 
to ship various grains mixed with grain screenings 
in interstate commerce, provided that each party 
to the transaction understands the true nature of the 
mixture, provided the product is sold, billed (including 
all railway records), invoiced and labeled (in case a 
label is used) as a mixture of such and such grains 
with grain screenings, and provided the grain screen- 
ings have feeding value. In naming such a mixture 
the predominating ingredient (grain screenings or the 
particular grain in the mixture) should be placed 
first.” : 

Another question and answer which directly refers 
to our discussion reads as follows: Question—“Is it 
lawful to ship in interstate commerce rye, oats, bar- 
ley, or other grain to which any foreign matter has 
been added.” Answer—‘“It is the opinion of the Bu- 
reau that the interstate shipment under the name of 
rye, oats, barley, etc., as the case may be, of grain 
to which any foreign matter whatsoever has been 
added would constitute a violation of the lfood and 
Drugs Act. Such products should be labeled in ac- 
cordance with the principles laid down in answers 
to questions above, If the foreign matter added be 
filthy, decomposed, or putrid, or contain poisonous 
ingredients, which might render the mixture injurious 
to health the product would be adulterated irrespec- 
tive of how branded.” 

Still another question and reply on the matter of 
addition of foreign material is as follows: Question 
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—“Would the addition of weed seeds to rye be an 
adulteration?” Answer—‘“A product which is shipped 
in interstate commerce and sold, invoiced, billed, or 
labeled as rye is adulterated under Section 7 of the 
Act if weed seeds have been mixed with the rye. 
The same rules that apply to labeling mixtures of 
various grains and screenings apply to mixtures of 
rye and weed seeds. Poisonous weed seeds should 
not be added to feed or food products under any cir- 
cumstances. Such feed or food stuffs would be adul- 
terated within the meaning of the Food and Drugs 
ACE, 

Again in Announcement No. 166, S. R. A. Chemistry 
16, to which we referred in our discussion of added 
water, the following statement is made: “The De- 
partment is of the opinion that oats containing not 
over 5 per cent of barley or other grain which has 
not been added to the oats after they were harvested 
but which were present with the oats in the field may 
be designated ‘oats.’ The Department is further of 
the opinion that oats with which barley or grain has 
been mixed after harvesting are adulterated and mis- 
branded if they are labeled and sold as oats. Such 
mixtures should be sold, billed (including all rail- 
way records), invoiced, and labeled (in case a label 
is used) as a mixture of oats and the added grain. 
It is believed that the grains present in the mixture 
should be given in the order of their weights, begin- 
ning with that which is present in the largest 
amount.” 

And then finally in Announcement 330, S. R. A. 
Chemistry 24, issued subsequently to the passage of 
the Grain Standards Act, the warning is given that 
the addition of screenings, weed seeds, foreign grains 
or similar substances is clearly defined as an adultera- 
tion in Section 7, of the Act and will be proceeded 
against accordingly. 

In addition the official standards for oats as pro- 
mulgated by the Department and distributed to the 
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Act is an Act controlling purely 
They are looking at it 
from a commercial point of view. The Food and 
Drug Act applies to the purity of food. We are only 
looking at it from its value in connection with food 
products. 

Mr. O’Bannon: You undertake to apply the accu- 
racy of science to your methods? 

Dr. Doolittle: To a certain extent, yes. 

Mr. O'Bannon: They undertake to apply 
limited accuracy. 

Dr. Doolittle: I would not want to say what they 
do, because I do not know. 

Mr. O'Bannon: In the Southwest, we have oats this 
year that run particularly to weathered oats. They 
are shipped for planting purposes. Germination tests 
of those oats, the worst weathered we could find, 
show 93 to 95, which shows the germ has had little 
damage, and the question comes to me, and is now 
under consideration by the Federal Board of Grain 
Inspection, as to what actually does constitute dam- 
aged oats. Shall we look at it superficially in the 
ease of oats, or look at it from the food angle, or 
shall we go to the germ part of it? 

Dr. Doolittle: These are sold as damaged oats? 

Mr. O’Bannon: No sir, the effort is to make them 
come to No. 3 oats. Between No. 3 and No. 4 we have 
a great deal of difficulty, because this kernel shows 
the stain of the weathering. 

Dr. Doolittle: We would not take any exception to 
color. The color would not affect our determination. 
I can appreciate how that might affect a grading. 

Mr. O’Bannon: The disposition of the inspectors 
is to grade them sample or No. 4. The requirements 
of the trade would be to grade them No. 3. Now, 
the proposition is, what shall we do? 

Mr. Wilkinson: Suppose I buy sulphured No. 3 
White oats from some market, and get an official in- 
spection, and ship them out without handling them 
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commercial transactions, 


only a 
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trade, contain this provision: “Food and Drugs Act. 
Nothing herein shall be construed as authorizing the 
adulteration of oats by the addition of water, by the 
admixture of clippings or hulls, decomposed salvage 
oats, other grains, or any other foreign materials, or 
otherwise in violation of the Food and Drugs Act of 
June 30, 1906.” 

It would seem that with these definite provisions 
of the law and the full complete information of the 
Department’s attitude given in the form of food in- 
spection decisions and service and regulatory an- 
rnouncements, there could be no misunderstanding in 
the trade. If these matters were complicated or in- 
volved, there might be some excuse for a misinter- 
pretation. But as I said at the beginning, the prin- 
ciples of the Food and Drugs Act are simply the 
ethics of honest business and the way is clear and 
plain for the merchant who conducts his business 
along such lines. 

The duty of the Department of Agriculture in the 
application of the provisions of the Food and Drugs 
Act in these forms of adulteration is plain. The De- 
partment cannot lay down regulations and decisions 
and then stop. It must use every resource at its 
command to see that the law and the regulations are 
complied with. Plans have been formulated to sup- 
press the traffic in adulterated oats wherever found 
and we propose to put these plans into effect and in 
this we expect the support and hearty co-operation 
of the trade itself. 

Mr. O’Bannon: What is an accurate definition of 
the term “damaged oats.” 

Dr. Doolittle: We would consider that entirely in 
respect to its value as food, either human or cattle. 

Mr. O’Bannon: Do you connect, then, with the Fed- 
eral Inspection Department? Do your ideas link 


‘with theirs in that definition? 


Dr. Doolittle: I could not speak, of course, for any 
other Department. 

Mr. O'Bannon: Should they not? 

Dr. Doolittle: They should, to a certain extent, ex- 
cept you must take this into consideration: The 


myself. Later the Government finds those oats have 
been adulterated by adding water. Am I responsible? 

Dr. Doolittle: The man who ships the goods in in- 
terstate commerce is responsible. 

Mr. Wilkinson: Then am I to go back of the Fed- 
eral Inspection to be sure before I ship those oats? 

Dr. Doolittle: That might be one way of protect- 
ing yourself. The other way might be by guaranty. 
If an elevator ships or delivers a commodity for 
shipment in interstate or foreign commerce, at the 
owner’s order, each is liable and either may be prose- 
cuted according to the circumstances of the case. I 
see this decision, from which I am taking this prin- 
ciple, is not exactly appropos to your case. But the 
law prohibits the sending of an article from one 
state to another, that it, an article prohibited in the 
Act, and the party shipping the goods is responsible. 
There is a section in the law which provides a cer- 
tain guaranty; I think -it is Section 10 of the Act. 

Mr. Wilkinson: It would be rather presumptuous 
in me to demand a guaranty from the shipper as 
well as the Government Federal Inspection. That 
puts quite a responsibility on one who deals in oats. 

Dr. Doolittle: Yes sir, it does. 

Mr. Wayne: If I have a car of grain mixed in the 
elevator by mistake, we will say it is oats and corn 
mixed, and I bill it out as corn, am I violating the 
Food and Drug Act? 

Dr. Doolittle: Strictly speaking, undoubtedly it is 
a misbranding under the Food and Drug Act, be- 
cause it is a mixture of grain under the name of 
one grain. As a matter of fact, no one is mixing it 
that way. Before prosecution is instituted, the party 
is cited to a hearing. The law provides for that, 
not before seizure, but before prosecution, and at that 
time the party is entitled to present the facts as 
to why he ought not to be prosecuted. If there is 
a reasonable explanation as to how it occurred, and 
no fraud has been perpetrated, there is no likelihood 
of prosecution, although there might be a technical 
violation of the law. 

Mr. O’Bannon: The Government would give its 
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preference to a complaint that would frown on the 
purchase by the grain dealer of stuff that comes 
mixed from the farm, provided the grain dealer was 
not sufficiently well equipped to condition that to 
enable it to pass into interstate commerce; in other 
words, turn it back to the farmer. 

Dr. Doolittle: The Bureau of Chemistry would not 
particularly frown; we are particularly interested in 
provisions of the Food and Drug Act. There are 
other offices in the Department that take these 
things up. For instance, during the past season, we 
have had a lot of trouble with the adulteration of 
potatoes by dirt. That seems like a foolish thing, 
but there are certain sections where they are put- 
ting up potatoes and dumping in a lot of dirt. We 
took action in some cases to let them know we did 
not countenance such an operation. At the same 
time we reported it to the Department at Washing- 
ton. We have succeeded in getting those people to 
grade their potatoes and sell them out under grade, 
which has corrected the entire condition. The same 
way with oats. Though we have not the money or 
the men to take up these things, we try to co-op- 
erate by calling these things to the attention of the 
other Bureaus in the Department. 

Mr. O’Bannon: These Departments, each function- 
ing according to its own instructions, are not suf- 
ficiently correlated in their efforts to make it possi- 
bye by complying with one set of instructions, to 
make us immune from another set of instructions in 
case they overlap. 

Dr. Doolittle: The two Bureaus are co-ordinating 
insofar as work is concerned. The Bureau of Mar- 
kets has called to our attention numerous  in- 
stances of adulteration coming to their notice, but 


they are not concerned particularly with stamping 
that out. They say it is the duty of the Bureau of 
Chemistry; and we in turn have co-operated with 


them to the fullest extent. We have a case now be- 
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fore the grand jury, a case involving conspiracy pro- 
ceedings, that does not affect the Pure Food Act any 
more than some other Act. 

The President: I want to express our very keen 
appreciation of Dr. Doolittle’s talk, and the infor- 
mation he has given us. 


PRESENTATION OF BOOSTER PRIZES 

HAVE now another pleasant duty to perform. Dur- 
[= the past, as you all know, and as each one of 

us appreciate, we have been facing a very seri- 
ous proposition in the matter of membership. There 
has been a large number of resignations. There 
have been four times the normal expulsions due to 
this fact: We would have had a large cut in the 
membership of this National organization had it not 
been for the zeal and the enterprise and the interest 
of the» boosters~in~-the great booster® campaign™ that 
was carried on for the purpose of preserving the 
membership of the Association intact. 

I must express on the part of the organization our 
grateful appreciation of the efforts of every single 
member who participated in the work of soliciting 
members for the organization. Our organization can- 
not possibly be kept up if the individual membership 
does not take an interest in maintaining that mem- 
bership. Fortunately, our membership is. impressed 
with that important fact. There have been a number 
of boosters who exercised themselves with the ut- 
most zeal and with the greatest continuity in an ef- 
fort to bring into the national organization as many 
members as possible. 

There has been more than the ordinary number 
who have distinguished themselves this year. , There 
is no provision for reward of those larger number 
who participated; all we can do is. to express our 
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grateful appreciation of it. To that fewer number, 
however, who naturally are accorded a degree of ap- 
preciation a little in excess, only, in that we give 
them something above that accorded the general run 
of the membership who exercised this interest, there 
are four to whom we are presenting today beautiful 
diamond pins as a testimonial of the appreciation of 
the officers and the organization of their work. These 
four are Lester Stone of Amarillo, Texas; Philip C. 
Sayles of Columbus, Ohio; E. F. Huber of Minne- 
apolis, Minn.; and F. H. Huntting of Sioux City, 
Iowa. Mr. Stone, by reason of having secured the 


greatest number, 48, we give the first prize. Mr. 
\/ 
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Sayles gets the second price, having ‘secured 24 mem-_ 
bers, for which we are duly grateful. Mr. Huber 
secured 17 members. Mr. Huntting is not here, but 
we will see that this beautiful prize gets to him. 

Mr. Jones: In an organization of this kind, the rec- 
ords show that the work from day to day or month 
to month is usually done by a few of the total mem- 
bership. Instances are rare indeed: where any one 
man will take an unusually active interest in the 
work for a long term of years, and yet we have a 
few ‘cases of that kind. This morning we want to 
take a few minutes to give recognition and ack- 
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nowledgment of the great work that has been done 
for this organization by one of our members, work 
which has never been surpassed, and in truth I may 
state that I believe it has only been equalled in one 
other case. It is easy enough to attend an annual 
-convention=or afew ~meetingsduring “the .yearvands 
whoop things up for the good of the cause, but to 
constantly, year after year, devote your time and 
activities to a work that is of no more personal bene- 
fit to your business than to the business of every 
other member of the grain trade in the country, and 
to do this without any compensation whatever, is as 
Grantland Rice would say, “Quite another thing again.” 

Practically from the beginning of this organization 
Henry L. Goemann has demonstrated such an un- 
selfish disposition and such a willingness to work 
as to set an example for future generations as will 
indeed be hard to follow. This Association has never 
been more prosperous than it is today, but there are 
plenty of men in this halt who can testify to the 
face that there have been times when it seemed that 
the good old ship would sink. In 1906, when the 
convention was held in Niagara Falls, we had just 
about hit the rocks, with a small membership and no 
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money, and it seemed that the only reasonable thing 
to do would be to disband. The grain trade of the 
country did not realize the necessity for a work of 
this kind, and they did not appreciate what they 
were getting as the result of this work. In passing, 
I might say I sometimes wonder if we, as the in- 
dividual members of this organization, realize and 
appreciate the work being done and the benefit each 
is receiving in his own business as the result of 
the work of this organization. At this convention at 
Niagara Falls, Goemann and a few of the other loyal 
souls like him, recognizing the necessity of having 
a watch dog in the grain trade, set their shoulders 
to the wheel and hands in their pockets, and saw to 
it that new life was breathed into the Association. 
It was there that Mr. Goemann was elected our 


president, and from that day, with practically no 
interruption, he has served this organization con- 
tinuously, actively, faithfully, without any compen- 


sation, doing it for the pure love of mankind, 

You can better appreciate the work Mr. Goemann 
has done as chairman of our Transportation Com- 
mittee when you stop to consider what it would 
mean to you to travel day by day, aye, week by 
week, far from home, giving your attention to some 
one else’s business, and, be it. said, for years he bore 
those expenses himself, because he knew the Asso- 
ciation had no funds with which to meet them. Work 
of this kind, however, has not gone unrewarded, for 
there is imbedded in the heart of every member of 
this organization a feeling of appreciation that will 
never be forgotten. 

I am glad to have had the opportunity to make 
these few remarks of Mr. Goemann. I am glad be- 
cause I am delighted to see him get the recognition 
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due him. Now, Mr. Goemann, if you will step here 
(Mr. Goemann approaches). (Applause.) On behalf 
of the entire membership of this organization, I 
want to present to you this token, a token of our 
appreciation. In no sense is this intended as a re- 
ward. Such work as you have done for us cannot 
be rewarded in a financial way, and yet, sir, I know 
you will appreciate this more than you would have 
any attempt on our part to reward you by some- 
thing of intrinsic value, for I) want to say, sir, that 
this with pin goes the love, esteem and ever-lasting 
friendship of thousands of men in your business and 
there is no greater honor that can come to any man 
than to know he has the love, esteem and confidence 
of those men with whom he has lived in closest con- 
tact. (Applause.) 

Mr. Goemann: I hardly know how to express my- 


self at »thistime.« I cannot express my» appreciation: ~~ ere" > 


The work I have done has been one of pleasure, and 
I have done it because I thought it was my duty to 
do it, and I was glad to be able to do it. I want.to 
thank you all from the bottom of my heart for the 
loyal ‘support you have given me and for this ex- 
pression of your kindly feeling, and of the knowledge 
that I have your good will and your esteem. That 
will always be the greatest pleasure that I know 
and can have. I thank you sincerely. (Applause.) 

Mr. Cassidy: Henry has allowed the Grain Deal- 
ers National Association to pull his leg, and with 
the same impunity he has pulled everybody else’s 
leg. I am one of the few who know how well he 
has done his job. He has left no stone unturned, 
from the Government of the United States down to 
the man on the track who looks after ‘thé’ cars in 


‘the yards, to obtain results for us. 


Mr. Radford: No man ever appeared before the 
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Interstate Commerce Commission who received more 
careful attention than Mr. Goemann. That is the 
highest authority in transportation in this country, 
and we were fortunate to have Mr. Goemann before 
that Commission. 

The President: We will now have the report of 
Uniform Grades. Mr. Washer, the chairman, is un- 
able to be here, and in his absence I will ask the 
secretary to read it. 


REPORT OF THE UNIFORM GRADES 
COMMITTEE 


HROUGHOUT the year just ended, there has 
T been submitted to this Committee by the entire 

membership of the Association, but one matter 
for its consideration. Geo. F. Milbourn & Sons of 
Fairland, Okla., suggested that some action be taken 
by the Association relative to requiring the carriers to 
disinfect grain cars with weevil infestation. 

Your chairman had some quite extended corre- 
spondence with terminal elevator men upon this subject 
and it was the general opinion that weevil infestation 
was not transmitted to any great extent by the loading 
of grain into cars. which had previously held weevil 
infested grain, and considerable doubt seemed to exist 
as to the practicability of fumigation of this character. 

It is the opinion of your Committee that weevil in- 
festation occurs largely on the farms and in country 
elevators and that it would be very much werth while 
te conduct a thorough campaign of education amongsi 
farmers, first in the cleaning of their bins and gran- 
aries and application of an insecticide that would de- 
stroy the insects in the empty granaries, and further, 
toward the use of carbon bisulphide or some other 
agent if the grain has become infested. 

This should be strongly urged, and, especially this 

season. It is your chairman’s experience that the 
weevil infestation in grain this year is more pronounced 
and more serious than he has ever seen it, and unless 
some immediate action is taken to eradicate this 
evil, millions of dollars in value will be lost.to the 
farmers and the grain dealers of the nation. 
“‘We are particularly directing the attention of the 
membership to this item,—in that out of a membership 
of 5,000, this was the only matter submitted to the 
Uniform Grades Committee by any member. If your 
committees are to be of benefit to the Association they 
should be used by its membership. This. does not 
apply to this Committee alone. 


Attention of the membership is directed to the fact 


that the United States Department of Agriculttre, un- 
der an order signed by Secretary Wallace, effective 
October 3, 1921,—the size of -perforations In the 
screens used for determining foreign material and 
eracked corn, is fixed at 12/64 of an inch imstead of 
14/64 of an inch as at present. This reduction in the 
size of perforations in corn screens will permit a 
larger percentage of cracked corn and small whole 
kernels to pass through the screens without reducing 
the grade. This is a very just decision in that it 
permits corn that still contains ample feed value, 
even though broken, to remain in the grain without 
depreciation in price. This item should be of es- 
pecial interest to the makers of kiln dried corn which 
has a tendency to break and shatter very materially. 

It had been the purpose of the Committee to direct 
the attention of the membership to activities of the 
Bureau of Chemistry of the United States Department 
of Agriculture in reference to the adulteration of oats, 
but your chairman notes that Dr. R. E. Doolittle, 
Chief of the Central District of the Bureau of Chemis- 
try, and located in Chicago, is to address the conven- 
tion upon the subject on tomorrow, and as his words 
should be authoritative, your Committee will refrain 
from any comment previous to his address. 

Your Committee wishes most emphatically to call 
your attention to a bill introduced in the 67th Congress 
by Representative Steenerson, entitled HR-7401, “A 
bill prescribing a fixed and arbitrary standard for any 
In this bill Representative Steenerson endeavors by 
legislative enactment to prescribe specific grades for 
Spring Wheat, thereby taking the authority from the 
Department of Agriculture where it is now vested. 
“We cannot refrain from protesting against the ab- 
solute unfairness and inequity of this type of legis- 
lation. If this should be permitted to become a law, 
then every representative from every district in the 
nation would be fully justified in introducing a similar 
bill prescribing a fixed and arbitrary standard for any 
commodity raised or manufactured in his district. 

The machinery now provided under the Uniform 
Grades Act seems to be well advised. Opportunity is 
given for hearings before the Secretary of Agriculture 
in the matter of any necessary changes in the grades 
of grain. In such a hearing, all interested parties 
have the right to appear and present their viewpoint. 
To attempt to throw the determination of grades into 
the vortex of Congress would mean chaos worse con- 
founded for the grain trade. 

It is an obvious fact that you cannot legislate value 
into anything, and this attempted legislation is most 
ill-advised. We respectfully submit that you’ might 
as well introduce a bill into Congress declaring pump- 
kins to be cantaloupes, but that would not make it so. 
Since the passage of legislation providing for Uniform 
Grades of Grain, the functions of this Committee are 
rather circumscribed and the fact that spo little 
use is made of the Committee is perhaps, a tribute 
to the efficacy of the now existing laws. However, 
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for the benefit of subsequent Committees, we would 
suggest that the membership of the Association take 
up with the Committee on Uniform Grades, any mat- 
ters of interest to their especial communities and the 
commodities raised therein. 

The President: The next will be report of commit- 
tee on rejected applications, Mr. Cash, chairman. 

Mr. Goodrich: Inasmuch as these reports are to be 
published, and each member will receive a copy of 
them, I move the reports be considered as read and 
made a part of the proceedings. (Seconded by Mr. 
Green and carried.) 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON REJECTED 
APPLICATIONS 


OUR Committee on Rejected Applications begs 
y to report that 10 cases have been referred to it 

Since the Minneapolis convention. Inasmuch as 
the work performed by your Committee is of a con- 
fidential nature, we will not give a report in detail. 
However, we might say that out of the 10 cases in- 
vestigated it was the judgment that six of these 
were worthy of membership in our Association, while 
three were found for good causes not satisfactory. 
One case is still under investigation. 

As the Committee has only been serving your As- 
sociation two years, a little detailed information as 
to the work of this Committee might not be amiss at 
this time. The Committee is divided into three di- 
visions in order to facilitate the work. The Western 
division is in charge of S. C. Armstrong, Seattle, 
Washington; the Eastern division in charge of A. S. 
MacDonald, Boston, Mass., and the Central division 
in charge of D. M. Cash, Decatur, Ill., who is the 
chairman. 

When an application for membership has been ob- 
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jected to by some member your secretary sends the 
complaint to the chairman of this Committee, who 
either investigates or has investigated by the member 
of the Committee in whose division the applicant re- 
sides the complaint from all angles, and then after 
the Committee’s vote has been secured, the result with 
all papers pertaining to the investigation is sent in 
to your secretary, who submits the report to the Di- 
rectors for their final decision. 

Our Committee is really a court of judges to pass 
on evidence submitted as to the standing of concerns 
complained. of. We must and do judge each case 
on its merit without prejudice. The work of this 
Committee brings it in contact with some very pe- 
culiar situations and we find in many cases where 
the objections made are simply founded on some petty 
differences, but of course some cases are well founded. 
At times it is very difficult for us to obtain authentic 
information because even the member objecting is 
loathe to give his reason, fearing that the information 
will be divulged to the applicant. 

We would like to impress on the members that they 
can be of great assistance to the Committee if they 
will co-operate with them in these investigations when 
called upon to do so. All information is held in the 
strictest confidence by the Committee and our secre- 
tary. One case which was referred to this Committee 
was where two grain firms had been admitted to mem- 
bership. In fact, had held their membership cards for 
some time, when one of the secretaries of one of the 
state associations asked that these members be ex- 
pelled because they were not considered regular grain 
dealers. That is, they had no investment at the sta- 
tions where they were operating. In other words, they 
were known as “scoop shovelers.” 

We do not think that this was a matter for this 
Committee, but rather a matter for the Directors to 
decide as to whether these members should be ex- 
pelled or retained in the Association. Nevertheless 
the Committee is making an investigation which will 
be duly submitted to the Board of Directors. 

While this investigation perhaps will not only serve 
to enable the Directors to decide this case, it will 
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bring to their attention the fact that some steps 
should be taken to have a more careful plan worked 
out so that all applications may be more thoroughly 
looked into before the applicants are admitted to 
membership. It seems to your Committee that our 
Association, in its desire to increase the number of 
its membership, has let down the bars too low. We 
are becoming, it would seem, too all inclusive. Al- 
most anybody can be a member of the Association 
and their membership applications are approved in 
almost every instance by a large percentage of the 
Board of Directors who have never heard of the con- 
cern in question. 

While your Committee will not attempt to outline 
any plan or recommendation, we would suggest that 
requirements for admission to membership be a little 
more rigid. It would not be a bad idea if all ap- 
plications were published in Who Is Who in the Grain 
Trade before being passed. 

The work of this Committee has not been heavy 
considering the number of yearly admissions to mem- 
bership, nevertheless it does seem to us that the num- 
ber of cases presented to our Committee should not 
have reached the total of 10 for one fiscal year. The 
entire Committee believes that the Committee on Re- 
jected Applications is serving a good purpose and 
suggests that all members lend every support to the 
future committees. 


REPORT OF MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE 
URING the past year, which we all know has 
D been the most strenuous in the history of the 
grain trade, the Boosters of your splendid or- 
ganization have put forth their best efforts in an en- 
deavor to enroll 350 new members, and after many 
months of good hard work 363 new members were se- 
cured. 

When you stop to consider that in 1919, which 
ranked among one of the best years for the trade, 
we secured but 361 members, you can very readily 
understand that in 1921, with all its trials and tribula- 
tions, it has required no little patience, effort and 
eccaxing to secure 363 members. It is a record that 
each and every one can be justly proud of, and each 
and every one of the boosters is entitled to sincerest 
thanks for the hearty co-operation and splendid work 
he did during the campaign. It has only been through 
their excellent support that the campaign has been 
made a big success. 

Each year prizes are awarded to the four boosters 
securing the most new members during the campaign. 
The following is a list of the 1921 prize winners: 

Lester Stone, Amarillo, Texas, first prize, enrolled 
48 members. 

P. C. Sayles, Columbus, Ohio, second prize, enrolled 24 
members. : 

E. F. Huber, Minneapolis, Minn., third prize, enrolled 
17 members. 

F. H. Huntting, Sioux City, Iowa, fourth prize, en- 
rolled 13 members. 

In conclusion, your Membership Committee wishes 
to thank each and every one of you who has had part 
in making the 1921 campaign a big success. Let’s 
all put our shoulders to the wheel in the next cam- 
paign to “put it over big.” 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON MERCHANT 
MARINE 


HE Merchant Marine has filled a long felt want 
T= applied to export grain, giving us increased 
ocean tonnage and facilities for reaching all ports 
on the face of the globe where there may be a demand 
for our grain and other products. The Shipping Board 
has been willing to consider the loading of steamers 
in all directions, provided the ocean rates justified same. 
In former years we were practically limited to foreign 
liners and tramp steamers, most of which loaded for 
specific ports, and in order to obtain ports outside of 
the regular channels it was necessary to charter full 
cargoes. The markets of the world have been thrown 
open to a far greater extent than ever before by the 
working of combination cargoes of grain, flour and other 
products. 

The only criticism that can be made is in regard to 
conferences which have been and are regularly held 
with the agents and operators of foreign steamship lines, 
the purpose of same being the upholding .%f ocean 
rates to protect the merchant marine from ioss. The 
Shipping Board in doing this is also protecting the 
interests of the foreign ship owners and it stands to 
reason that the higher these rates are maintained, the 
less money will the farmer get for his grain. 

The Merchant Marine should stand on its ow: bottom, 
and if the foreign steamship lines are willing to take 
lower rates to Europe, they should be allowed to do so, 
without reference to a‘conference which has all the 
earmarks of a monopoly in restraint of trade. In other 
words, the competition among ocean carriers should be 
open and untrammeled, based on the law of supply and 
demand. During the past few weeks foreign steamers 
have been lying around the various ports waiting for 
freight, bound by conference raies which prevented 
them from making concessions, by taking cargo at re- 
duced prices and getting their steamers turned around 
quickly. 

The purpose of the Merchant Marine is, I believe, to 
further American trade in foreign countries and should, 
therefore, be in a position to compete with foreign ton- 
nage. Competition should exist between our Merchant 
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Marine and foreign steamship lines or tramp steamers, 
which would enable us to get as much as we can for 
our products on this side, by taking advantage of the 
low steamer rates which foreign owners are sometimes 
willing and sometimes compelled to take. During the 
past few. weeks British and other steamers have been 
willing to take reduced rates, but could noz do sa, being 
under obligation to maintain rates, as stated above. 


REPORT OF ARBITRATION COMMITTEE 
NO. 2 


RBITRATION Committee No. 2 of this Associa- 
A ciation handled since the last meeung 20 cases, 

involving approximately $25,000. A great many 
cases should never have gone to this Association for 
arbitration, as the matter in contention was such 
that they could easily have been adjusted between 
the parties interested. We find that in a great many 
cases the papers are burdened with considerable evi- 
dence and detail that really has no direct bearing on 
the case when submitted to an arbitration committee. 

We also have found that in several cases pre- 
sented to us the exchange of telegrams covering the 
trade were in code, without being decoded. We be- 
lieve, however, that Secretary” Quinn has taken such 
action as will eliminate any occurrence of this kind 
in the future. You must understand that it requires 
a great deal of time to go over the evidence without 
being called upon to decode messages. Personalities 
between litigants have been written into the evi- 
dence in several cases. We are going to request mem- 
bers of the Association to eliminate anything of this 
kind in the future. It can have no bearing on the 
case whatever and merely has a tendency to create 
ill feeling between those involved. 

We are going to suggest to you to be as brief as 
possible in preparing cases. A rehash of previous 
transactions, we think, should be eliminated. You 
must understand that conditions at variance with the 
rules of this Association, or to or from the markets 
in which the commodity is sold can have no bearing 
on the point at issue. 

I think that I can safely say that my Committee is 
very glad to receive at all times whatever cases the 
secretary may send to us for arbitration. We gladly 
do everything we can for the adjustment of disagree- 
ments between members of this Association, and 
would ask you to take kindly to any criticisms or 
suggestions that we have made. 


REPORT OF ARBITRATION COMMITTEE 
NO. 3 


RBITRATION Committee No. 3 submits the fol- 
A lowing report: 
Number of meetings held during the year, two. 

Number of cases decided, 17. 

Number of cases dismissed, six. 

Total amount of awards granted on the other 11 
cases, $16,25.04. 

Number of cases on docket at present, six. 

All decisions are rendered at the meetings 
Committee. 

We desire to impress on the members of this Asso- 
ciation that grain contracts are not instruments to be 
bent to suit the position one may be placed in when 
radical changes in the market occur. Also, when 
changes are made verbally or by telephone in contracts 
members confirm them by letter at the time such 
changes are made. Many litigants lost their cases be- 
cause of such carelessness, thereby costing them hun- 
dreds and in some cases thousands of dollars. 

In conclusion, watch your contracts, study our trade 
rules and if you slip stand like a man and bear it. 


of the 


REPORT OF ARBITRATION COMMITTEE 
NO. 4 


T THE beginning of the present fiscal year G. E. 
A Patteson, Memphis, Tenn., was chairman of the 
Committee, E. Wilkinson, Birmingham, Ala., and 
E. W. Crouch, McGregor, Texas, were the other mem- 
bers of the Committee. This original Committee passed 
on one case only. G. E. Patteson then resigned from 
the Committee. E. W. Crouch was then appointed chair- 
man of the Committee by your president and C. E. 
Munn, Little Rock, Ark., was appointed as the other 
member of the Committee. : 

This latter Committee has rendered decisions in 15 
cases. Out of these 15 cases the Committee denied the 
claims of the plaintiffs in eight cases. In the other 
Seven cases the total awards rendered amounted to 
$2,549.30. 

Most of the cases presented to the Committee were 
done so with papers in good shape for handling. Some 
cases that were presented, however, involved so many 
issues, counter claims, offset claims and matters foreign 
to the real questions at issue that they were burden- 
some to handle. 

President Clement urged upon our Committee the 
necessity of passing upon all cases as promptly as pos- 
sible after the cases were presented to us. Also he 
urged that the cases be handled in a committee meet- 
ing when at all practicable. However, as the cases 
came to us during the year it was practicable to hold 
one meeting only. At this meeting, which was held in 
Birmingham, seven cases were disposed of. The other 
eight cases were handled by mail. 

It is the belief of your chairman of Committee No. 4 
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that it is never wise for cases to be handled by mail 
when it is possible to handle the cases in a committee 
meeting. 

The only way to make this oxpedicne would be by 
giving each committee enough cases at one time to 
warrant the holding of a meeting of the committee. I 
realize that this would entail a little more expense, 
but I am convinced that the service rendered at a meet- 
ing of the committee is more valuable than the service 
rendered in handling cases by mail. It has been my 
experience that decisions rendered by mail are usually 
“one man” decisions to a large extent, That is, when 
a case is written up by one member and forwarded 
to the other members for their approval, the other 
members do not always give the case anything like 
the personal attention that they would give it at a 
meeting of the committee. Many of the cases were 
very complex in their nature and required the most 
eareful consideration in order that an equitable de- 
cision might be rendered. On the other hand, some 
cases came before the Committee in which a plain “lay 
down” on contract on the part of the defendant was 
so self-evident that it was almost inconceivable that a 
grown man would allow such a case to go to a com- 
mittee for decision. 


REPORT OF ARBITRATION COMMITTEE 
NO. 5 


URING the year our Committee has passed upon 16 
D claims ranging in amounts from $90 up to $591.16. 
Some of these came to us upon appeal from state 
associations ; appeal was taken from our decision in two 
other cases and on those two cases our decisions were 
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sustained. The total amount involved in 13 cases handled 
represents $3,576.07. We passed upon two cases whereinno 
amounts were set up. We handled one case wherein the 
legal points involved did not seem to warrant action 
by our Committee and upon our recommendation that 
case was withdrawn. 

Eleven of our findings were in favor of plaintiffs and 
three were for defendants. One case was closed by a 
division of amount involved, as result of counter-claim 
made by one of the litigants. Two claims recently filed 
are now upon our docket and are due to receive early 
attention. Our Committee has worked together with the 
utmost harmony and each member has proven his readi- 
ness at any time to respond to call of the chairman in 
order that our work should not lag; but be expedited 
to the greatest possible extent. 

Growing out of our experience with the cases in ques- 
tion, we would respectfully submit for consideration the 
following amendments to certain of our trade rules: 

1. Create Paragraph 3 to Rule 23 or some rule of 
similar import, the said Paragraph 3 to read as follows: 


When Grain is sold “Federal Grades” and no market 


designated, “Federal Grades” shall mean that inspection 
by Federal Inspector in or nearest to the market of 
seller shall prevail. 

2. Rule 17 concludes with the word “seller” followed 
by a period. Our recommendation is that a comma 
should be substituted for the period, and that the follow- 
ing shall be added: 

—including all loss which may result from “Blind 
Billing’ upon the part of the seller, or such manner 
of instructions to carrier as shall prevent carrier from 
giving immediate notice to buyer on arrival of goods at 
billed destination. 


3. There seems to be confusion with reference to the 
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meaning or application of Rule 32 and we would recom- 
mend that it be rewritten to read as follows: 

RULE 32 (a). 

When contracts are made basis the designation “a 


carload,” the word “carload’” shall be held to mean 
bushels as follows: : 
Wheat ; Shelled Corn, Milo, Kaffir, and 
Feterita ; Ear Corn ; -Rye : 
Barley ; Oats 


Wien contracts are made basis a given number of 
“carloads” the quantity deliverable shall be held to 
mean such multiple of “a carload” as shall correspond 
to the number of carloads specified by the contract; and 
not otherwise unless otherwise specified by the contract. 

Provided, that where the rules of carriers lawfully on 
file with the Interstate Commerce Commission or State 
Railway Commissions provide for minimum carload 
weights in excess of the above such minimum weights 
ae constitute a carload within the meaning of this 
rule. 


contracts are made basis the designation 
“capacity carload,” with no figures preceding to fix the 
quantity which seller shall load, seller is privileged to 
load such quantity as best suits his convenience. 

4, Also we would suggest that Rule 33, which has 
reference to Grain in Transit, be amended, so that, as 
amended it would read as follows: 

Grain shipped prior to the date of sale cannot be 
applied on contract without the buyer’s consent; and 
buyer’s consent must be obtained as a first requisite 
in any move seller shall make toward diversion of 
Grain in Transit to apply upon a given contract when 
the shipping date (or contract shipping time as written 
into that contract) shall have passed, or expired. 

We urge upon the Association the fact that, being 
a Committee handling largely Southwestern claims, we 
regard as wholly necessary some such rule changes or 
amendments as we have suggested, believing that an 
absence of specific wording in the case of some of our 
rules contributes to individual interpretation, the result 
of the environment of those who serve our Association 
as arbiters, 

It is wiser to have trade rules so literal, and so sure 
of but one interpretation, that all who run may read; 
rather than that in various cases our settlement of 
trade disputes shall rest upon precedent. 


REPORT OF ARBITRATION APPEALS 
COMMITTEE 
HE work of the Appeals Committee for the past 
{ year has been the heaviest of any year of the his- 
tory of the Association, as shown by the following 
statistical report. 


Meetings held by the committee........ 3 

Oral=hearings! Helde es sistas sie) ae alateioh ots mits 1 

Number of cases considered..... Dioetssey 25 

Am aunt Of i Clalisic rie picts oie ora aimens Sie ee $ 16,954.77 

Amount of counter claims....... rae Ee 13,055.30 
Total amount considered ............ $ 30,010.07 

Lower Committees sustained ....... 17 

Cases revised and rendered......... 4 

Cases remanded for rehearing...... 1 


Cases reversed , 

Amount of smallest claim.... $ 136.99 

Amount of largest claim $ 11,675.70 

There were involved in these cases 51 litigants, and 
from 18 different states, there being no cases’ appealed 
from the Eastern Seaboard states, or from the South- 
eastern territory. 

It may be of interest to the membership to know that 
we have had cases inyolving the following different’ 
commodities : wheat, shelled corn, ear corn, milo maize, 
White oats, Red oats, Canadian oats, mill feed, cotton 
seed’ meal, bran, red top cane’ seed, and demurrage 
cases. 

We wish, as has so often been done before, to impress 
upon the membership the absolute necessity of a famil- 
iarity of our Trade Rules, and we would especially em- 
phasize the value of the one issue of “Who Is Who,” 
just succeeding the annual convention, wherein is 
printed in full all of our Trade Rules, with any changes 
made at such convention, and we would also call to 
your attention the very great value of Volume No. 1, 
of Arbitration Decisions, which can be secured from our 
secretary, and we would strongly advise that a copy 
of each of these be constantly upon the desk of the 
executive officer of each member firm of this Associa- 
tion, both direct and affiliated, 

We feel sure that when a trade difference comes up 
in the course of business, a reference to these two 
volumes will be a very great help to either party im- 
plicated, and you will thus secure information that will 
eliminate many of the cases now sent for arbitration, 
and thus enable you to save much expense, time and 
perhaps the loss of good connections that are often: 
hard to reckon in monetary values. 

We have had some cases before us where the acts 
of brokers, used in the consummation of trades are in- 
volved, and often these brokers are not impleaded in 
the cases. Our Trade Rule defining a broker and his 
responsibility is very clearly set out and we would 
caution our members to very carefully check these 
confirmations with the authority given brokers and see 
that troubles are guarded against before they become 
hurtful. A broker is a very useful agency in the market- 
ing of commodities, and works on such a small margin 
that his authority to bind his principal must of neces- 
sity be very limited, and only to the extent authorized. 
Therefore when disputes do arise, carefully consider 
his authority to bind his principal before asking him 
to commit himself in your behalf. 

Such changes in our Trade Rules as we have deemed 
advisable, we have referred to the Trade Rules Com- 
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mittee for their consideration. We would make the 
following suggestions on some of the sources of trouble 
that we encounter. 


Capacity Cars 
We strongly advise against making contracts ‘“capac- 
ity cars,” for the obvious reason that nobody can tell 
just what is contemplated in such a trade or term, 
and this is a continual source of trouble. 


Telegrams 
We often find where dealers are careless in wording 
messages, and use language that is susceptible to differ- 
ent meanings, especially if they be punctuated upon re- 
ceipt, a comma placed before or after certain words in 
the message would change the terms very much, there- 
fore we would caution extra care in these matters. 


Accumulating Cases 


We hardly think it fair to our arbitration committees 
that litigants allow trade differences to accumulate 
until a large number of cars are in dispute and then 
to incorporate all of them into one case, especially where 
many different points of differences are involved. As 
an illustration, our committees handled one case the 
past year where 50 cars were involved and several dif- 
ferent Trade Rules had to be considered. 


Briefs 


While arbitration. committees have no objection to 
litigants securing the services of attorneys at law in 
preparing briefs and arguments for them in their litiga- 
tion, we would ask that they be made as brief as pos- 
sible to bring out the essential points. It seems to be a 
most universal custom for our legal professional men 
to make so many repetitions of the same point that it 
becomes tiresome at times to have to read the arguments 


It is readily understood that there is a vast difference 
in presenting a case before an arbitration committee 
composed of practical men schooled in the same busi- 
ness'.as the litigants than before a jury in the civil 
courts made up of men of various vocations. 

Again we would say read and study our Trade Rules, 
‘and when you have a threatened arbitration, or trade 
difference consult the book of arbitration decisions. 


TRADE RULES CONCLUDED 

The President: We will now finish the report of 
the Trade Rules Committee, Mr. Watkins. 

Mr. Watkins: This is a discussion of Rule No. 38, 
.to which New England particularly has taken excep- 
tion, a rule dealing with conditions guaranteed upon 
arrival, adopted at the St. Louis convention two 
years ago. A special committee composed of the 
Trade Rules Committee, the Arbitration Appeals Com- 
mittee and Mr. MacDonald of Boston, met this morn- 
ing, and made a substitute rule. (Proposed substi- 
tute read.) 

Mr. Green: I move the adoption of the section as 
read. 

Mr. Goodrich: I will second it. 

Mr. Cole: What does it mean when it says you 
shall notify the shipper within 48 hours? The former 
rule gave us 48 hours to inspect the car and notify 
him by wire. There is a chance for considerable 
difficulty there. Does it mean, if I have a car of 
corn, and I do not get the notification to you within 
48 hours of the time it arrives, I lose my guaranty? 

Mr. Watkins: That is the way it reads. 

Mr. Cole: Then I would not be in favor of it. If 
we had 48 hours to inspect, and then wire, I think 
that would be proper. 

Mr. Watkins: You inspect the car and report it in 
48 hours. I think that is all right, if you wire im- 
mediately after inspection. 

Mr. Riley: Won’t that place the burden on the 
seller to take care of the demurrage if the whole 
48 hours is consumed in the investigation and the 
wiring to the seller? : 

Mr. Watkins: I assume it would. Very often they 
are held longer than that. This rule is made to pre- 
vent the detention at the diverting point for an un- 
usual time. You say it puts it on the seller? 

Mr. Riley: The seller would be compelled to pay 
demurrage that might follow notice that has con- 
sumed all the free time in getting the notice to him. 

Mr. Watkins: This rule doesn’t change the seller’s 
position in the least. We are endeavoring to pro- 
tect the seller’s interest in this rule. This provi- 
sion is in favor of the seller. 

Mr. Goodrich: It does not provide that the buyer 
shall consume the whole 48 hours, but he _ shall 
within the 48 hours wire. 

Mr. Riley: But there is another rule with refer- 
ence to wiring, if he cannot get notice within 24 
-_ hours from the time of the inspection by writing. 

I know a wire is necessary if you cannot get to him 
a written notice within 24 hours. 
4 Mr. Watkins: I will read the whole thing. 
be these things are taken care of in some 
other sections. 

Mr. Green: I think when you study that, in con- 
nection with the old rule, you will see the benefits 
both to the buyer and to the seller. I think this coy- 
ers the needs of both. 

Mr. Bissell: I do not see the necessity for the in- 
terjection of one clause, that is, on grain sold f. 0. b. 
shipping point. I do not understand it makes any 
difference in the guaranty. Why shouldn’t it be the 
same if you sell the grain f.o0. b. destination or f. 0. b. 
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shipper’s point? I cannot understand why there is 
any difference. 

Myr. Hutchinson: We have this trouble with the 
country shippers in the Central West. There is a 
practice of selling grain f.o0.b. their station to track 
buyers and those track buyers in turn sell it East, 
or maybe to another track buyer, and to protect that 
country shipper, we ask that this be placed in 
here. It protects him, it protects the track buyer, 
the middleman between New England or any other 
purchaser and the country shipper. 

Mr. Bissell: Our transactions are based on a de- 
livered rate, and I cannot see why_it is necessary to 
limit the provisions of this guaranty to trades that 
are based f.o.b. shipping point. I think that clause 
should be stricken out. 

Mr. Watkins: The present rule reads this way with- 
out that condition, and that is what the New Eng- 
land trade are trying to eliminate from the rule, and 
we are trying to incorporate provisions to protect 
the shippers. I believe we have done the best there 
that we could do with the time at our disposal, but 
it maybe is not yet in the proper shape. 

Mr. Bissell: I will move an amendment that the 


words “on grain sold basis f.o.b. shipping point” 
be stricken out of the rule. 

Mr. Hutchinson: I would oppose striking it out. 
It, of course, is for the convention to say. 

Mr. Cole: I will second the amendment, to get it 
before us. There are many sales made by country 
shippers selling through track buyers. That pro- 


vision was originally put in to protect that class of 
trade. Now, we are eliminating that entirely in the 
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other provisions placed in the rule, and we replace 
it with this provision. 

Mr. Goodrich: Where would the track buyer come 
in? You have no guaranty after it leaves the ship- 
per’s station, and that would not be fair. 

Mr. Watkins: It is a matter of drawing your con- 
tract. We cannot cover every guaranty that is made. 

Mr. Bissell: I think your present rule covers it in 
all cases. 

Mr. Riley: It occurs to me, as a representative of 
the country shippers, or original shippers more 
largely, that this old rule is a very proper rule. If 
he is ordered to ship the car to Buffalo, that ends 
the right to divert by virtue of that contract. He 
definitely sold subject to the rules and regulations 
of a definite market, and he is shipping to that mar- 
ket. This new rule gives them the further privilege 
of moving it out of that market and sending it else- 
where, and whatever hazard comes from the change 
in the rule falls to him. He doesn’t know in the be- 
ginning where it is going. I think the old rule 
should stand as it was, and from the original ship- 
per’s standpoint, I would resist the proposed modi- 
fication of that rule. 

Mr. MacDonald: I think Mr. Riley’s ~situation 
well protected in a latter provision, which specifies 
clearly that the guaranty extends to the point to 
which the rate is made. His liability is in no way 
increased, and I think that rule carefully protects 
track buyers, western shippers and the eastern buy- 
ers. 

Mr. Baringer: We in Philadelphia buy on Philadel- 
phia basis, and may ship to New York, a short dis- 
tance, but we would lose our guaranty. 

Mr. Goodnow: I think it is simply a question of 
how you make your contract. When we buy for Bos- 
ton, base point, we want the privilege of sending it 
there, and when we buy to Buffalo base point, the 
shipper’s liability ceases at Buffalo. 

Mr. Riley: I move that the amendment relating to 
that second diversion be laid upon the table. 

The President: The amendment was to strike out 
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these words, “f.o.b. shipper’s track,” and this is to 
lay that on the table. 

Mr. Riley: I would like the original rule to stand, 
and I seek to lay on the table that amendment that 
seeks to change that rule. 

Mr. Pollock: I will second the motion to table. 
(Motion to table amendment carried.) 

The President: The original question is now be- 
fore us. Those in favor of the rule as read make it 
known. That means the entire rule as proposed by 
Mr. Watkins, chairman of this Committee. (Motion 
to adopt rule carried.) 

The President: We are now ready to hear from the 
chairman of the Feed and Grain Joint Committee, 
E. C. Dreyer. 


REPORT OF FEED AND GRAIN JOINT 
COMMITTEE 


T YOUR last meeting held in Minneapolis on Octo- 
A ber 18, 1920, there was a meeting neld of the 

joint grain and feed interests and at that time 
the lack of rules governing transactions in feed seemed 
to be the chief topic of interest, this owing to the fact 
that there were @ great many controversies over tvans- 
actions in feed, simply for the reason that the absence 
of any rules made buyers and sellers place their own 
interpretation on feed contracts, which resulted in de- 
plorable losses, lawsuits and controveries threughout 
this entire country. 

The feed business is one of the largest industries in 
the United States today. Can you think oi any intelli- 
gent set of men, whose dealings in feedstuffs amount 
to millions of dollars each year, not having some set of 
fixed rules to govern their trades? With this end in 
view resolutions were placed before your convention 
which resulted in the appointment of a Feed and Grain 
Joint Committee, which was to consist of 10 members, 
five feed dealers and five millers, with a view te formu- 
lating rules and regulations governing transactions in 
feedstuffs. The members of this Committee were se- 
lected from different geographical locations for the sake 
of incorporating various problems of the various sec- 
tions into these rules. 

Bach large primary market, or each different location, 
has different problems to contend with. This Commit- 
tee was duly appointed; each member of the Committee 
drafted what, in his opinion, would be an -quitable set 
of rules. This after careful thought on the part of 
each member. After this had been accomplishei. your 
Committee, together with a committee of the Millers 
National Federation and a committee of the United 
States Feed Distributors, appointed for the same pur- 
pose, held a joint meeting in Chicago on March 11 and 


12, 1921. These committees after a two days’ session 
drafted what, in their opinion, was an equitable set 
of rules. 


These rules have been published on numerous oc- 
easions by the various grain and milling journals of 
this country for several reasons, amongst them that of 
inviting criticism by the entire feed trade of the United 
States. These Committees realized that no set of rules 
could be made absolutely perfect on first thought. These 
rules were then presented before various bodies for 
adoption. Several members of your Committee attended 
different conventions during the year, with a view to 
having these rules presented with the result that the 
St. Louis Millers Club, the St.’ Louis Merchants Ex- 
change, the Missouri Grain Dealers Association, the Illi- 
nois Grain Dealers Association have so far adopted these 
as regulations instead of rules, thereby enabling them 
to modify or change these rules as same are finally per- 
fected. 

These rules were also placed before a meeting of 
the Board of Directors of the Millers National Federa- 
tion held in Chicago on April 18, 1921, and were re- 
ferred back to the Feed Committee for further consid- 
eration, and will come up again at a meeting of the 
Federation to be held the latter part of this month. 

Your Committee realizes the fact that it is utterly 
impossible to immediately compile rules that are 100 
per cent perfect. It is a known fact that no organiza- 
tion has ever perfected a set of rules at first thought, 
nor has it been possible te enact laws that were 100 
per cent perfect at their inception. It requires time and 
trial to enable anyone to iron out the kinks. 

These three committees held another joint session 
yesterday forenoon, together with an open or public 
meeting held in the afternoon here in Chicago, at which 
time these rules were further corrected and amended, 
covering suggestions offered in these all-day meetings, 
now feel that they have perfected these rules to as 
nearly perfect as it is possible to perfect them at this 
time, and urges upon you to adopt these rules in their 
entirety. Each word of every rule has been carefully 
weighed. The adoption of part of these rules with 
an elimination of other portions would not accomplish 
the purpose for which they are intended, for these rules 
practically dovetail one into the other. 

While these rules differ to an extent with your grain 
rules, it is the consensus of opinion that they should 
be adopted as drafted. Grain rules should not govern 
transactions in feedstuffs, for they are entirely separate 
commodities, handled in an entirely different manner, 
feed being either an offal or manufactured article, while 
grain is a raw material. By having a set of feed rules 
your Arbitration Committee can more easily settle con- 
troversies, for we have covered almost every contingency 
that may arise. 

As before stated, there have mever been any feed 
rules, and we feel satisfied that after a fair trial of 
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these rules that only minor changes will be necessary, 
and these from time to time. As various problems pre- 
Sent themselves, different sections’ can add or incor- 
porate one or more rules to cover any problem of their 
own localities that may not be incorporated in these. 

Quite a few grain exchanges are now advertising 
these rules with a view of adopting same. This will 
then eventually insure uniformity in trade rules. 

These rules will certainly fill a long felt want, and, 
gentlemen, may we, therefore, ask that you adopt these 
Tules as suggested by these committees, for which we 
thank you in advance. 


Mr. Dreyer: Our Committee adopted thtse rules, 
and yesterday the Feed Distributors Association 
adopted the new rules. Some corrections and mod- 
ifications were made. Rule 12 was eliminated. The 
millers, feed jobbers and brokers have had an op- 
portunity to co-operate in this work. This is not 
the result of one or two meetings. but of one and a 
half years’ of continuous labor on the part of these 
committees from all sections of the country. You 
will remember this Association last year in Minne- 
apolis appointed a committee consisting of five mill- 
ers and five feed jobbers. One of the members, Mr. 
Crocker, of Washburn-Crosby, who was also chair- 
man of the Millers Feed Committee, The United 
States Feed Distributors Association appointed a 
committee, the Millers National Federation appoint- 
ed a committee, and these three committees formu- 
lated a set of rules of their own. After several 
months, of that work, we held a joint meeting of 
these three committees. We spent two days on these 
rules. After that, there were a number of criticisms 
from different sections of the country, and these 
were considered at another meeting. Then Monday 
of this week, with delegates here from all sections 
of the United States, including the millers, feed job- 
bers and brokers, we went over them again. The 
committees met Monday morning and discussed these, 
changed some and eliminated one. The afternoon of 
Monday was devoted to an open session where all 
of the feed interests were invited to come. These 
rules were discussed in this open meeting held un- 
der the auspices of this Association. They were 
threshed back and forth. and finally unanimously 
adopted. Yesterday the Feed Distributors had a 
meeting and they also adopted these rules. The 
whole set of rules has been adopted by the St. Louis 
Merchants Exchange, the Omaha Grain Dealers, Ili- 
nois Grain Dealers, Illinois Southern Millers Asso- 
ciation, so far, but they adopted them as regulations 
only, owing to the fact that we might want to make 
some minor changes, and they could change them as 


regulations but not so easily as rules. The Grain 
Dealers Association has no set of rules govering 
feed transactions. In the absence of that 


it has 
been a proposition of applying grain rules to feed 
controversies, which is not practicable. In the event 
of there not being a feed committee, a feed con- 
troversy came before the Arbitration Committee, the 
Grain Dealers National Association would have fixed 
set of rules to govern them. As it .tands now, you 
have a little something of a little smattering of rules 
governing it. If you would eliminate any mention 
of feed in your present rules and adopt these rules 
as recommended by _these various interests, you 
would have something with which to start. We need 
rules in the feed trade. We have been going along 
in a slip-shod way, and every man has placed his own 
interpretation on the contracts. We do not say these 
rules are 100 per cent perfect, but we say they are 
as nearly perfect as is possible after a year and a 
half of thought. If you try to cut these up, they 
will be of little value, because one rule dovetails into 
another. I hope you will not eliminate what ap- 
pears to be.a pretty fair set of rules agreed upon by 
feed jobbers and millers throughout the United 
States. If there is a particular rule that does not 
meet with the approval of a certain miller, or job- 
ber, he can specify otherwise, but in the absence of 
specifications, these rules will govern, and this is 
something we sadly need in this country. 
The President: We will now have the rules read. 
(Mr. Robert Beatty of Minneapolis reads rules.) 


NATIONAL TRADE RULES COVERING TRAN- 
SACTIONS IN FEEDSTUFFS 


Rule 1—Trade. It shall be the duty of both buyer 
and seller to include in their original nice of trade 
however conducted, the following specifications - ‘ 

Number of sacks, _tons or cars; kind and grade of 
feed ; price; rate basing point; time of shipment; terms 
of payment. 

Rule 2—Confirmation. (a) It shall 
of both buyer and seller, not later than the close of 
business day following date of trade, to mail, each to 
the other, a confirmation in writing (the buyer a con- 
firmation of purchase and the seller a confirmation of 
sale), setting forth the specifications as agreed upon 
in the original articles of trade. Upon receipt of said 
confirmation the parties thereto shall carefully check 
all specifications named therein and, upon finding any 
differences, shall immediately notify the other party to 
the contract by wire or telephone, and confirm in writ- 
ing. except in the case of manifest errors and differ- 
ences of minor character, in which event notice by re- 
turn mail will suffice. 


(b) When a trade is made through a broker, it shall 
be the duty of the broker, not later than the close of 
business day following date of trade, to send a written 
confirmation to each of the principals (to the buyer a 
confirmation of sale and to the seller a confirmation of 
purchase), setting forth the specifications of the trade 
@s made by him. Upon receipt of said confirmations, 
the parties thereto shall carefully check all specifica- 
tions named therein and, upon finding any differences, 
shall immediately notify the other party to the contract 


be the duty 
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by wire or telephone, and confirm in writing. In de- 
fault of such notice the contract shall be filed in ac- 
cordance with the terms of the confirmation issued by 
the broker. 


Rule 3—Brokers. (a) A broker is one who is en- 
gaged for others, on a commission basis, in negotiating 
contracts relative to property, with the custody of which 
actual or constructive, he has no concern. 

A person is not a broker— 


First: Who has possession and absolute control of 
merchandise shipped to him to sell and collect the pro- 
ceeds. (Therefore, a commission merchant, to whom 
feed is consigned for sale, is not a broker.) , 

Second: Who receives a salary instead of a commis- 
sion or brokerage. 

Third: Who acis for one principal to the exclusion 
of all others. . : er 

(b) A broker has power to bind his principals only 
to the extent of his instructions, and the principals 
are not liable for any acts of the broker in excess of 
such instructions. Z 

(c) A broker. who in good faith or otherwise ex- 
ceeds his authority, is liable for resulting damages. 

(d) A broker who negotiates a contract without dis- 
closing his principal's name is responsible as principal 
until the real principal’s name is given and accepted 
by the other party. 

(e) A broker, who in good faith negotiates a contract 
which is in accord with instructions from both his prin- 
cipals, who at the time of negotiations advises each 
principal the name of the other, and who completes such 
negotiations in accordance with the rules and customs 
governing such transaction, thereby fulfills all his obli- 
gations and has no further liability to either of his 
principals, unless otherwise agreed. The contract so 
negotiated is valid and binding between the buyer and 
seller, the same as if it had been negotiated directly 
between them. 

(f) Brokerage shall be credited when contract is ac- 
cepted by principals to the transaction, unless otherwise 
specified. 

Rule 4—Bills of Lading. Bills of lading at- 
tached either to invoices or to drafts shall be original 
and negotiable, and in conformity with the specifications 
of the contract on which the shipment is to apply, and 
shall be signed in accordance with rules of carriers. 
Any loss resulting from irregular or incorrect bills of 
lading shail be paid by the seller. 

Rule 5—Demurrage and/or Additional Charges: 
The seller shall be liable for any demurrage and/or 
additional charges accruing on feed billed to “shipper’s 
order,” when such charges can be shown to have ac- 
erued by a reason of the inability of the buyer, through 
act of seller or his agent, to get possession of the bill 
of lading, whenever said bill of lading is necessary to 
furnish disposition. 

Rule 6—War Tax on Freight Charge. On all 
feeds sold at a delivered price it shall be the duty of 
the seller to pay the Federal Freight Tax. The buyer 
shall pay such Federal Freight Tax where feed is sold 
at a price f. o. b. shipping point 

Rule 7—Carload. A carload shall be forty thou- 
sand (40,000) pounds, unless otherwise specified at time 
of purchase; provided, that where rules of carriers law- 
fully on file with the Interstate Commerce Commission 
or State Railway Commission, provide for minimum 
carload weights in excess of the above, such minimum 
weights shall constitute a carload within the meaning 
of this rule. 

Rule 8—Maker of Feed. (a) A sale of feedstuffs 
by any miller or manufacturer shall mean goods of his 
own manufacture, brand or equal in every particular, 
unless otherwise specified at time of sale. 

(b) Durum wheat ee saber shall not be deliverable 
on contracts for wheat feeds unless so specified. 


Rule 9$—Origin of Feed. (a) A sale of feedstuffs 
shall not of necessity mean that the feedstuffs will 
originate at the home address of the seller. If at the 
time of sale buyer requests origin, seller is obliged to 
Zive same by zones, as follows: 

Zone No. 1—Shall mean either Kansas, 
Oklahoma or Texas. 

Zone No. 2—Shall mean either Missouri, Illinois, Iowa. 

Zone No. 3—Shall mean either Indiana, Ohio, Michi- 
gan, Kentucky, Tennessee. 

Zone No. 4—Shall mean either Minnesota, Wisconsin, 
North Dakota, South Dakota. Montana. 

-Zone No. 5—Shall mean either Colorado, Utah, Wy- 
oming, Idaho, Oregon, Washington, California. 

Zone No. 6—Shall mean either New ‘York, Pennsylva- 
nia, Virginia, Maryland. 

(b) A sale of feedstuffs contemplates shipment from 
mill on or after date of sale, unless otherwise specified. 
_ (¢) The differentials in freight rates shall be those 
in effect on date of sale from seller’s business address, 
unless otherwise specified. 


Rule 10—Privileges. In all delivered sales to any 
terminal markets, the ge specified shall be consid- 
ered as a rate basis only and not necessarily final des- 
tination of goods, and shipment shall be made to any 
point via any line open for business designated by the 
buyer which 1s reached by lake or lake-and-rail lines 
during the season of navigation, or by all-rail trunk 
lines at other times, at the differential in effect at the 
time of sale, as shown by published tariff notes, provided 
shipment is made within contract time and provided 
further that such routing is in accord with transit ar- 
rangements of shipper. 


Rule 11—Definitions. In the absence of agreement 
to the contrary, definitions of feedstuffs shall be the 
same as those adopted and promulgated by the Asso- 
ciation of Feed Control Officials of the United States. 


Rule 12—Packing. (a) It shall be understood that 
all feedstuffs when sold in sacks shall be packed in new 
bags, unless otherwise specified at time of trade. 

(b) The weight of paces shall be net when packed 
p> two thousand (2,000) pounds net shall constitute 
a ton. 


Rule 123—Shortage, Damage and/or Overcharge. All 
claims for shortage, and/or damage shall be made by 
the receiver within ten (10) days after arrival. and 
must be accompanied by paid expense bill with railroad 
agent’s negotiations as to damages; likewise condi- 
tion of equipment and seals. Upon receipt of complete 
papers covering freight overcharges on delivered sales 
seller shall immediately reimburse buyer. If buyer does 
not comply with these provisions, seller will undertake 
to collect claim for account of buyer. 


Rule 14—(a). Immediate or Rush Shipment shall 
mean shipment within three (3) calendar days from 
the date of receipt of shipping instructions, including 
day instructions are receiv by seller. 

(b) Quick Shipment shall mean shipment within 
seven (7) calendar days from the date of receipt of 
shipping instructions including day instructions are re- 
ceived by seller. 

(c) Prompt Shipment shall- mean shipment within 
fourteen (14) calendar days from the date of receipt 
of shipping instructions including day instructions are 
received by seller. 

(d) Unspecified Shipment. Where shipment is not 
specified prompt shipment is understood. 
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(e) Loaded, Spot, Instant, or on Track shall mean 
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that the goods are actually loaded and ready for bill- 
ing, and ae lading must be dated on the day of sale. ‘ 

(f) In Transit shall mean that the lading mus 
be dated at least one day prior to date of sale. : 

(gz) Deferred Shipment. In the purchase ee sae! 
of feed for deferred shipment the following specifica- 

ions shall govern: 
= Where a Beenie number of days is not specified in 
contract, but the time is referred to as first half or 
second half of a given month, it shall be understood 
that up to midnight of the 15th shall be considered oe 
first half (this including February), the remainder 0 
the month to be considered the second half. 

(h) The date on original bill of lading, from point 
of origin, as shown on exchange bill of lading, shall 
be accepted as the original date of shipment; provided 
the shipment originates in the zone specified. 

(i) Season Shipment. Season shipment shall mean 
shipment any time, at the seller’s option, between the 
date of sale and December 31 of the current year, in- 

lusive. A 
% “G ) On all shipments the date of issuance of bill of 
lading, signed by the agent of the railroad issuing same, 
shall be conclusive evidence of date of shipment, unless 
conclusive evidence to the contrary can be shown. 

Rule 15—Directions. Unless otherwise agreed, all 
sales are understood to be for shipment at seller's op- 
tion. Specifications on sales for immediate or quick 
shipment must be furnished at the time the transaction 
is closed. On sales for prompt shipment specifications 
must be furnished within three (3) days from date of 
the transaction. On sales for longer period specifica- 
tions must be furnished be buyer within three (3) days 
after demand by seller, and in any event at least ten 
(10) days prior to expiration of the contract, whether 
such specifications have been demanded by seller or not. 
In the event buyer fails to furnish specifications as re- 
quired under these rules, or violates any of the other 
terms of the contract, seller shall have the following 
rights: : 

vee To resell goods in the open market for buyer’s 
account, buyer to pay seller the loss incurred; or 

(b) To retain goods, buyer to pay seller difference 
between contract price and market price, in event of 
market price being lower, and also in addition thereto 
such actual expense as shall have been incurred; or 

(c) To cancel the contract or any unshipped portion 
thereof. ; ee, 

(d) Seller must notify buyer within twenty-four (24) 
hours after expiration of contract which one of the 
above rights he elects to exercise. 

(e) It shall be the duty of seller, without demand, 
in event of default of contract, to notify buyer of that 
fact by wire or telephone prior to noon of day following 
date of expiration of contract. 

Upon failure of seller to ship as required by contract, 
buyer shall have the following rights: 2 

(f) To cancel that part of the contract upon which 
there has been default; or A - 

(g) To buy in the open market a like quantity and 
quality of feedstuffs for seller’s account, seller to pay 
buyer the loss incurred; or 

(h) Seller to pay difference between the contract price 
and market price, if the market price is higher than 
the contract price, and in addition such actual expense 
as shall have been incurred. ; 

(i) Buyer must notify seller within twenty-four (24) 
hours after notice of default of contract which one of 
the above rights he elects to exercise. 

Rule 16.—Registration. On sales of feedstuffs the 
seller guarantees that the feedstuffs shall comply with 
the laws of the state into which it is sold, including 
registration and tax, if any, unless otherwise agreed 
at time of sale. 

Rule i17—Refusal of Shipment. Failure to make 
any shipment in id ors with the terms and conditions 
of a contract shall be grounds for the refusal only of 
such shipment or shipments and not for the rescission 
of the entire contract or any other contract between 
buyer and seller. 


Rule 18—Arbitration. In cases of arbitration of 
disputes resulting from transactions in feedstuffs, where 
one or both parties to the dispute are members of trade 
associations or exchanges that have adopted these rules, 
these rules shall define the rights of the parties and 
shall be the basis of award. 

Mr. MacDonald: I move that this excellent set of 
rules so much needed by the feed trade be adopted. 
(Seconded by Mr. Dreyer.) , 

Mr. McCord: I would like to have any rule that is 
inconsistent with these be repealed in our constitu- 
tion and by-laws or our arbitration or trade rules. 

Mr. Dreyer: I would like to move an amendment 
to the effect that these rules be adopted and that 
any other rules you may have pertaining to feedstuffs 
be eliminated. 

Mr. McCord: I will second the amendment. 

Mr. Dewey: I would like to amend by striking out 
Rule 8. In support of that, I will say that Rule 8 
as originally drawn and as it now stands applies only 
to but one class of the trade, only to the makers of 
feed and not to others who may handle that com- 
modity, and so it appears to be class legislation, 
something to which we are all opposed as far as 
state and national laws go, and/ to which we should 
be opposed in our trade rules. | 

The President: The amendment is lost because of 
a lack of a second. (Amendment of Mr. Dreyer car- 
ried.) 

The President: We will now revert to the motion 
to adopt the feed rules as offered as a whole. 

Mr. Dewey: I think Rule 8 is unworkable from the 
standpoint of the Arbitration Committee, because it 
provides that the maker of feed, selling feed, if he 
substitutes any feed of his own manufacture, it 
must be of an equal quality. It is not practicable 
and not possible for the Arbitration Committee to 
determine whether a certain amount of feed is of an 
equal quality to some other feed which is not before 
the Committee, of which they have no sample, and 
know nothing about. You are comparing feed in a 
certain shipment against an unknown and indeterm- 
inate standard. I do not believe it is fair or neces- 
sary that a rule should be adopted which applies 
only to the makers of feed. This rule was drawn 
more particularly in reference to mill feeds, but still 
it applies to.a miler who is a manufacturer of bran, 
or middlings, after he sells if he sells these products 
to a jobber. It also governs every other feedstuff 
that he may sell. A man might be a manufacturer 
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of mill feeds, and yet if he sold any other feed not 
of his own manufacture, he would be compelled to 
so state at the time of the sale. When you put that 
in practice you put a burden on the dealer that 
makes his business practically unworkable. It is a 
hardship that is not necessary. That rule is most 
objectionable, and it would be better for the Asso- 
ciation to let the question go entirely and keep out 
of the feedstuff business than to take it up on a 
wrong basis. 

Mr. Dreyer: This particular Rule 8 was discussed 
very thoroughly in the open meeting Monday. If a 
miller offered for sale his brand of flour, say “Gold 
Medal,” we contemplate delivery of “Gold Medal.” 
Mr. Ashford of Kansas City, brought up the argument 
that he may sell five or 10 cars.of bran and then he 
gets mixed car ordered. He thought it would be hard 
to refuse orders, and he wanted the privilege of de- 
livering something equal to his own feed on con- 
tract. The rule was adopted this way which gave 
the miller, in the event of a breakdown, or if his out- 
put comes in mixed cars, the right to give an amount 
good in every particular, equal in every particular. 
It does not hold him down to something that is im- 
possible. 

Mr. Dewey: This general rule was made to cover a 
very small part of the feedstuff business. Tt 1g 
bound to work a hardship on the larger part of the 
husiness because it not only relates to brans and 
middlings, but to every feedstuff. (Motion carried.) 

The President: I shall appoint an extra commit- 
tee of feed men to pass on all arbitration cases aris- 
ing under the new feed rules. 

Mr. Watkins: Your motion eliminating mention of 

feed products in the trade rules will allow a certain 
class of business now to fall between those sets of 
rules. There will be conflicts between the Arbitra- 
tion Committees as to’ which are which. I move that 
a rule to the effect that sorted cars containing grain 
should be subject to the grain rules be inserted. 
That is to replace Rule 22. (Seconded by Mr. Green 
and carried.) 
\ Mr. Hutchinson: I would like to introduce a pro- 
posed amendment to our Arbitration Rules, Article 7 
Section 1, Number 17, add this section: “Samples 
should not be submitted in evidence, as arbitrators 
will not act as inspectors or compare samples. If 
the grade or quality of commodities is in dispute, in- 
spection certificate or other documentary evidence 
must be submitted.” I move its adoption. (Seconded 
by Mr. Green.) 

Mr. O’Bannon: Suppose the sale should 
made by sample? 

Mr. Green: That would have to be determined by 
an official inspector’s certificate, saying that in his 
judgment it was as per sample. 

Mr. Hutchinson: Most of the differences come up 
over damaged grain or feeds, and before this gets to 
the Arbitration Committee, if in the office of the sec- 
retary it is warm, the condition of the samples often- 
times will change and the documentary evidence can 
be determined by the litigant at the time, and be 
submitted to the Arbitration Committees. (Amend- 
ment of Mr. Hutchinson carried.) 

Mr. Riley: There seems to be in the minds of some 
of us a little confusion as to the effect of the mo- 
tion I made a while ago during the discussion of the 
Trade Rules and I should like to have the reporter 
read just what was said then—the motion, and the 
way it was stated, so as to clear the matter up. 

Mr. Green: I move the whole question of this trade 
rule matter be re-considered as to Rule 38, and that 
it be held over for another year. I wish to substi- 
tute the old rule for all of these changes. 

The President: You are out of order until the re- 
quest made is complied with. (Stenographer reads 
his notes covering action in question.) 

Mr. Riley: I wish now to move a re-consideration 
of that vote. 

Mr. Green: I will second it. 

Mr. Watkins: As chairman of this Special Commit- 
tee, there were three members of the Arbitration 
Committee and three members of the Trade Rules 
Committee, with Mr. MacDonald, who sat in on this 
matter this morning, and we brought in the best 
thing we could get together within the time. Since 
I came into this room, it has occurred to me that 
perhaps some of the provisions of this rule are in 
conflict with another rule, and I think we had better 
think if over pretty thoroughly before adopting it 
entirely. I think there is something needed here for 
the relief of the Eastern trade and perhaps the 
Southwestern trade. (Motion to re-consider carried.) 

Mr. Green: My idea about it all is that we cannot 
act upon a thing that is so vital to so many of our 
members in a hurried way, and I move that Rule 38 
as now printed in our trade rules be left as it is at 
this time and that the matter be deferred until our 
next annual meeting and left in the hands of the 
Trade Rules Committee in co-operation with the Ar- 
bitration Committee, to formulate a rule that will 
cover everything. 

Mr. Riley: I will second that. 

Mr. MacDonald: I do not want to oppose what is 
right and fair. Some of our members who thought 
it was finally settled have left, and it is to be re- 
gretted that this matter, started two years ago, and 
fixed up now, must again go on for another year. 

The President: I regret it also. I had hoped this 
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committee that I appointed yesterday might come in 
here with a report that would be acceptable to us. 
(Motion carried.) 

The President: Rule 38 as now contained 
Trade Rules remains as it is. 

Mr. Green: We were looking for a copy of our By- 
laws adopted yesterday. We think that in those By- 
laws that we adopted there was a provision that no 
change would be made in the Trade Rules without 
first submitting them to the Arbitration Committees. 

The President: Of course, we do not want to vio- 
late any of our fundamental laws. There is a sug- 
gestion that it would not be in accordance with the 
laws passed yesterday for us to consider this now. 
It would have to be submitted to the Arbitration 
Committees before it could be introduced here. 

Mr. McCord: How about the feed rules? 

Mr. Green: Those are not grain trade rules. 

Mr. Dorsey: When we adjourned yesterday 
luncheon, I believe I had a motion pending, 
tell me that nothing was done about that. 

The President: That matter has been arranged sat- 
isfactorily with the Oklahoma delegation. The mat- 
ter is going to be handled in another way. 

Mr. Dorsey: If it has been arranged satisfactorily 
to all, I will withdraw. 

The President: We will now hear from the com- 
mittee appointed to draw resolutions on the death of 
Ex-president Metcalf. 


IN MEMORIAM—LEE G. METCALF 


Committee 
sub- 


in the 


for 
and they 


Your 
appointed to 


mit resolutions on 
the death of Ex- 
president Lee 4G. 
Metcalf, offer the 
following: 


WHEREAS, 
through the mani- 
festations of an All- 
Wise Providence, 
Death has removed 
from our ranks our 
friend and brother, 
one of God's noble- 
men, who passed to 
his final reward at 
his home in_ Illi- 
opolis, Ill., January 3, 
1921, Therefore, beit 


Resolved: That 
this Association in 
convention assem- 


pled at Chicago, Il, SS ee 
October 5, 1921, with great sorrow and affliction, is 
mindful of the great loss we have sustained by his 
death. 

He was a firm believer in and an untiring ‘worker 
for the advancement of our organization,. and the 
betterment of the grain trade, and all commercial 
and social activities that stand for better life and 
living. Stalwart in mind, intellect, integrity and 
honor, we relied on him as our guide, our counsellor 
and our friend. With his wonderful optimism he al- 


ways strived for the best interests of all mankind; 
he stood for all that is good and noble and the world - 


was made better through his life. 


His memory will ever live in our lives to the end of | 


our time, and even in the Great Beyond. 

We deeply 
sorrow and bereavement; mere formal words cannot 
adequately express our sympathy for the dear ones in 
the shadow of their grief and loneliness incident to 
the passing of this noble man, husband, father and 
friend. Be it further 

Resolved, that a copy of these resolutions be spread 
on the records of the Association and that a copy be 
sent to his family. 

E. M. Wayne, 

J. W. McCord, 

W. E. Culbertson, 
H. B. Dorsey, 

Cc. B. Riley. 

The President: The next will be the Auditing Com- 
mittee’s report, Mr. Goemann, chairman. 

Mr. Goemann: Your Auditing Committee reports 
that they have examined the records of the secre- 
tary’s office and endorse the report of the certified 
accountant, that the books show conditions to be as 
reported by Secretary Quinn. 

Mr. Green: I move the acceptance and approval of 
the report. (Seconded by Mr. Pollock and carried.) 

The President: We will now stand adjourned until 
2 o’clock sharp this afternoon. 
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Wednesday Afternoon Session 
SiN 


The meeting was called to order by the president 
at 2 o’clock. 

Mr. Wayne: There was a resolution offered here 
at one of the earlier sessions perpetuating the Mans- 
field Committee for another 12 months. I wish to 
move that this committee be placed in the hands 
of the Directors of the National Association. 

Mr. Goemann: I will second that. I would like 


sympathize with his family in their: 
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to have added the motion that the action and work 
of the committee be placed under jurisdiction of the 
Board of Directors of this Association. (Motion 
carried.) 


RESOLUTIONS 


The President: We will now have the report of the 
chairman of the Resolutions Committee, Mr. Horner, 
chairman. 

COUNTY AGENTS 

Whereas, The Smith-Lever Act, by authority of which 
Federal funds are made available to the respective 
states for the maintenance of county advisors, explic- 
itly limits the activities of such county advisors to edu- 
cational and research work; and 

Whereas, A great many county advisors are now 
giving such educational and research work only sec- 
ondary attention, and are dissipating their time and 
prostituting the prestige of their official position and 
exerting their energies in endeavoring to discredit and 
destroy the legitimate and efficient competitive market- 
ing enierpfises of their respective counties and states; 
and 

Whereas, Said county advisors are acting as direct 
and official representatives of certain trade organiza- 
tions, and using their time and the prestige and facili- 
ties of their office for propaganda for the furtherance 
and benefit of such trade organizations, and to the det- 
riment of the general public and the attempted destruc- 


tion of other competitive business enterprises; therefore, 
be it 
Resolved, That the Grain Dealers National Associa- 


tion in convention assembled, demands that the provi- 
sions of the Smith-Lever law be enforced, and that all 
Federal assistance be withdrawn from such county ad- 
visors, and that a copy of this resolution be sent to the 
President of the United States, the Secretary of Agri- 
culture,-and each member of Congress. 


FUTURE TRADING 


Whereas, The system of trading in grain for future 
delivery in store on official grades established by the 
several states and by the government of the United 
States has long been established and well tested under 
all conditions of commercial life; and 

Whereas, >Rules and regulations have been adopted 
by the grain exchanges of the United States in con- 
nection with such trading for the protection and benefit 
of all interests participating in the execution of such 
contracts; and 

Whereas, The unusual economic conditions prevail- 
ing during the year did result in the superabundant 
movement of grain to terminal markets immediately 
following the advent and harvest of the new crops: 
and 

Whereas, ‘The burden of providing a constant mar- 
ket and demand for this large oversupply of grain rested 
upon the stability and efficiency of this system of fu- 
ture delivery contracts in giving at all times instant 
protection in the form of hedging insurance, thus pro- 
viding a daily and constant attendance of competitive 
buyers for this volume of ready grain far in excess of 
daily necessities; and 

Whereas, This ever present demand permitted the 
free movement of grain at times when it was most 
urgent to country shippers and producers; and 

Whereas, This was beneficial to all branches of com- 
mercial life resulting in the conversion of produce into 
money; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we, the Grain Dealers National Asso- 
ciation in convention assembled, do unanimously ap- 
prove and reaffirm our ‘faith and belief in this long 
established and well tried system of future trading in 
vogue on the grain exchanges of this country, as the 
most efficient and economic method of providing a con- 
stant and reliable market, and as an agency of dis- 
tribution beneficial to producer and consumer alike. 


Mr. Dorsey: The word “unanimously” in there has 
brought me to my feet. I do not approve of the 
resolution. I do not approve of chalk mark gambling 
or future trading, as I think that prevents the hand- 
ling of the grain crops on the basis of supply and 
demand. People with large financial backing can 
run this market up or Gown, as they are doing now, 
especially in stringent money times like this. I am 
opposed to the resolution as to the system. I believe 
if the system were wiped out, there would be no wide 
fluetuation, but there would be a stable basis for the 
handling and selling of grain. I think it is bad for 
the trade and is beneficial to none except those who 
play the game at first hand. I want to say that my 
remarks as to future trading are my personal views, 
and. I am not speaking in any representative capacity 
at all. The majority of the Texas association might 
share my views, and they might not. 

The President: I believe you do know, Mr. 
sey, that they do not agree with you. 

Mr. Dorsey: Seventy-five per cent of our members 
are country shippers, and it takes from 30 minutes 
to three hours to get a telegram from them, and to 
get the market, and I stood here October 15 of last 
year on my way from Minneapoiis, and saw the price 
go up 16 cents in about 15 minutes. 

Mr. Bishop: I move the adoption of the resolution. 
(Seconded by Mr. Horner and carried.) 


SPECIAL EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


Whereas, The Grain Dealers National Association, 
realizing the necessity of a campaign of publicity to 
counteract the wave of Socialism that was sweeping 
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over the country, as to the functions of the grain ex- 
changes, and the valuable services rendered by the 
country grain buyers, and the various other agencies 
used in the marketing of the surplus grain of the United 
States ; and ; 

Whereas, President Clement and the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Grain Dealers National Association called 
a meeting of delegates from the grain exchanges, state 
grain dealers associations, and other allied organiza- 
tions, and after due deliberation and careful consid- 
eration by this body, a Special Executive Committee 
of this Association was authorized to arrange and put 
into effect a publicity campaign to set before the people 
of America, in the best possible manner, the. services 
rendered and the aims and aspirations of the legitimate 
grain trade, as a whole, and invested this committee 
with the power to solicit the grain trade and allied 
interests for funds to carry on the work, and do all 
things necessary to carry this project through; there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, By the Grain Dealers National Association 
in convention assembled, that we commend President 
Clement in his efforts in our behalf, and endorse the 
work already done by the Special Executive Committee. 

Mr. Bissell: I feel as a member of the Committee 
that I should proclaim my position. I did not sign 
the report because of that particular resolution, which 
it seems to me too broad. In view of the fact that 
the convention has already endorsed this Special Com- 
mittee’s action, I would move a withdrawal of that 
resolution from the list. 

Mr. Horner: Mr. Bissell was not present at the 
meeting of the Committee on Resolutions at the time 
this was considered and unanimously passed. When 
it was presented to him, he took exceptions, but the 
report had already been prepared. 

Mr. Goemann: Did not the former resolution to put 
it in the hands of the Board of Directors take care 
of that? 

Mr. Dorsey: 
already done. 

Mr. Bissell: That was taken care cf yesterday. I 
feel like commending the work of the officers and of 
this Committee, but I think all this work should be 
reviewed by the Board of Directors, particularly as 
ali this advertising that is being sent out gees out 
under the name of the Grain Dealers National Asso- 
ciation only, and in the eyes of the creditors of this 
Committce, we would be responsible for whatever 
debts they have, which I understand are considerable. 
I think there should be some oversight and super- 
vision of the work of this Special Committee. 

The President: I1 believe this matter has already 
been taken care of. 

Mr. Horner: This resolution does not bind this 
body to any future action. It simply confirms the 
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gradual but certain destruction of our most cherished 
traditions and institutions, and the termination of that 
wonderful development of initiative and individualism 
which has been the basis of the most phenomenal pros- 
perity which has ever been witnessed, and which has 
excited the envy and commanded the admiration of 
the entire world; therefore, be it 

Resolved, By the Grain Dealers National Association 
in convention assembled, that we deplore and condemn 
in unmistakable terms the tendency to forsake the pre- 
cepts of our Constitution, and unalterably oppose any 
and all intrusion of our Government in business af- 
fairs, excepting for the prevention and regulation of 
monoplies; and be it further 

Resolved, That we are unalterably opposed to special 
or class legislation of any and every kind, and that we 
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especially condemn such legislation as the Adamson 
and Clayton Laws; and be it further 

Resolved, That we view with the greatest alarm such 
combinations of members of our legislative bodies as 
the so-called “Agricultural Bloc,’’ who are professedly 
organized for the sole purpose of securing special and 
professional, legal and financial assistance from the 
United States Government for the benefit of one spe- 
cific class of citizens. 

Mr. Green: I move the adoption of the resolution. 

Mr. McCord: I will second it. 

Mr. Dorsey: The words there, “Clayton Law”; what 
we are striking at is the Clayton Amendment to the 
Sherman Anti-Trust Law. There is a Clayton Amend- 
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action of our president im calling the meeting, and 
the organization at that Cincinnati meeting of the 
Special Executive Committee. 

Mr. Goodrich: I believe I. wrote that resolution, 
but I did not want to pledge the Grain Dealers Na- 
tional Association to any continuance of this. If it 
so specifies, I would not want to do that. 

Mr. Riley: Whose individual obligation is created 
there? Does this bind all the members or just the 
individuals? 

Mr. Bingham: I believe that carries a considerable 
financial liability with it. 

The President: It is only a pledge as individuals 
and not as an organization. 

Mr. Horner: We might eliminate “and pledge our 
individual support.” 

Mr. Bissell: That would be acceptable to me. 
(Resolution as so amended, carried.) 


BACK TO THE REPUBLIC 

Whereas, It is generally recognized that the United 
States is constantly drifting away from the republican 
form of government conceived by the framers of our 
Constitution, and guided by selfish class prejudices and 
an ambitious bureaucracy, is approaching nearer and 
nearer a pure democracy, which in the last analysis is 
nothing but the mob rule of Socialism; and 

Whereas, Such departure can mean nothing but the 


ment and also a Clayton Law. I do not like, either, 
the word ‘‘democracy.”’ I think it’ should be ‘‘drift- 
ing into pure Socialism.” I am a state rights Demo- 
crat and that is sort of a slur on my belief. (Laugh- 
er.) (Motion carried.) 


MISREPRESENTATIONS 


Whereas, At a hearing of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission held in Washington, D. C., on August 25, 
1921, L. E, Wettling, manager Statistical Bureau, West- 
ern Lines, Chicago, testified as to the profits made by 
country elevators, and gave as his authority for such 
testimony the preliminary report of the Federal Trade 
Commission of August 13, 1921, on the profits of ecoun- 
try elevators; and 

Whereas, Such figures were grossly distorted and 
misused, as was RUDEeGHOUEY, admitted on cross-exam- 
ination; and 

Whereas, Such testimony was widely published by 
the press and disseminated to the innocent public to 
the detriment of the country elevator operators; there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, By the Grain Dealers National Association 
in convention assembled that we condemn such mis- 
statements, whether deliberate attempts at falsification 
or ignorant misrepresentations, as unworthy of the sup- 
posed thoroughness and exactness of the head of the 
Statistical Department of a body of railroads, and that 
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a copy of this resolution be sent to the chairman of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, and also to the 
American Railway Association, 

Mr. Goemann: Add also “to the American Rallway 
Association," so that they will get the resolution, too, 

Mr. Horner: We will accept that. 

Mr. Goemann: With that addition, 1 move the adop- 
tion of the resolution, (Seconded by Mr. Green, and 
carried,) 

A resolution on the Mississippi Barge line was read, 

Mr. Goemann: “I do not believe it wise to pass that 
resolution. For the information of those present, our 
transportation commissioner had in his original report 
which was submitted to me, a reference to this water- 
way and barge line, and Baltimore and Chicago es- 
pecially strongly opposed the article as written, and, 
for the information of those present, I had to, as 
chairman of the Transportation Committee, correct it 
yesterday, I suggest that resolution be not passed, 

My. Dorsey: Why? 

Mr. Goemaun: Because this is a National Associa- 
tion. The eastern people think, if we go on record 
on that, that we are encouraging a waterway at their 
expense, and we cannot take sides on local issues. 
The development of every part of the country must 
be national, and the transportation department has 
tried to endorse only those things national in their 
scope and beneficial to all interests. Some of the 
organizations might pass such a resolution, but we 
have. here a National Association of grain men, made 
up of men from the East, North, South and West, 
and with the objection of some of those members, I 
do not think we should pass it. 

Mr. Green: I think Mr. Goemann’'s position is well 
taken, and T think it unwise to pass that resolution, 

Mr, Eikenberry: I move that the resolution as read 
be tabled. (Seconflea by Mr. Green and carried.) 


FEDERAL RESERVE 

Whereas, We recognize the wonderful Improvement 
in our banking system which has resulted from the 
enactment of the Federal Reserve Law; and 

Whereas, We recognize the almost indispensable serv- 
ice of the Federal Reserve in enabling our banking sys- 
tem to function so efficiently and to so successfully 
meet the problems produced by the chaotic period of the 
world war, yet we should not blind ourselves to its 
obvious dangers; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we warn against undue concentra- 
tion of power over our credit and banking system, 


Mr. Green: I move the adoption of the resolution, 
(Seconded by Mr, Goemann and carried.) 


NEAR EAST RELIEF 

Whereas, The Near Fast Rellef, especially desig- 
nated and chartered by Congress to distribute relief in 
that area, has launched a campaign for 5,000,000 bush- 
els of grain from the farmers of America; therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, By the Grain Dealers National Association 
in convention assembled that we hereby endorse the 
work of the Near East Relief and pledge to it our active 
co-operation and generous support in its great humanti- 
tarian endeavors, and to this end we recommend that 
all elevators and mills collect, receive, elevate and ship 
farmers’ gift grain for the Near East Relief without 
charge. 

Mr. Green: I move the adoption of the resolution. 
(Seconded by Mr. Bingham, and carried.) 


EXPORT DISCOUNTS 

Whereas, During Government control of handling 
wheat when prices were high, practically double present 
prices, discounts for different or lower grades were ar- 
bitrarily increased over the discounts long prevailing 
under competitive conditions; and 

Whereas, The exporters at Gulf ports have continued 
to apply what is termed the Government discounts of 
8 cents below No. 1 for No. 2 wheat, 6 cents for No. 8, 
10 cents for No. 4 and 14 cents for No. 5, and as much 
more as their conscience would permit for sample grade, 
which we consider unreasonable and unjust, as the 
same exporters are applying only 2 cents discount be- 
tween the various grades at some of the control mar- 
kets; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Grain Dealers National Associa- 
tion in annual meeting assembled October 6, 1921, re- 
quest, urge and demand that the exporters discontinue 
application of this unreasonable and unjust discount 
which levies an unreasonable burden upon agriculture 
now already burdened to the full limit under existing 
conditions, and return to the discounts prevailing prior 
to Government control on a basis which will fairly rep- 
resent the difference in the intrinsic or actual value in 
the various grades, 

Mr. Green: I move the adoption of the resolution. 

Mr. Horner: I will second that. 

Mr. Bingham: Aren't we, as a national association, 
taking a slap at one particular branch of the busl- 
ness? I do not think that is advisable, and I think 
you are trying to oppose the law of supply dnd de- 


mand. Those exporters will take as big a discount 
as they can get. I do not think we should try to fix 
discounts, 


Myr. Horner: This resolution was handed to the 
Committee in slightly different form. We took the 
same position as does Mr. Bingham. But, as we 
understand the situation, a certain group of exporters, 
practically all in certain markets, have, by agree- 
ment, been applying the old Government basis of dis- 
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counts. It is not a manner of competition or a 
matter of relative market difference in value, and 
with that idea in view, the resolution, after it was 
handed in, was amended as to the last clause, The 
idea that was conveyed waa that we were not trying 
to establish an arbitrary difference in grades, but to 
prevent its establishment; that an arbitrary differ- 
ence had been established and maintained, and that 
was wrong, and that the grain sheuld be handled on 
its intrinsic market value, 

Mr. Bingham: I did not quite get it that way. 

Mr. Bissell: I move this resolution be tabled. 

Mr. Bingham: I will second that. 

Mr. Eikenberry: This is not national, and I believe 
the same objection made by Mr. Goemann to the other 
resolution applies to this one, 

Mr. Dorsey: I would like to say a word about this. 

The President: A motion to table is not debatable, 
but I believe Mr. Bissell, the maker of the motion, 
will yield. 

Mr. Bissell: Certainly. 

Mr. Dorsey: I prepared this resolution, We think 
they should desist from discriminating against the 
Southwest or the Gulf ports. We feel that the Grain 
Dealers National Association stands for a square, 
fair deal, that it wont hurt them to express them- 
selves in this matter, We are not getting a fair 
deal in this, in the Southwest, We are being charged 
14 cents «a bushel for wheat when it is not worth 
half as much as it was when the Government differ- 
entials were fixed. It is unfair and unjust to the far- 
mer, to the elevator men, to the line house, and to any 
other person that has prepared facilities for handling 
grain. If he cannot work the grain up to a certain 
point, he is unjustly and excessively penalized, If 
affiliation with this organization is not worth some- 
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thing to us, I do not see any use of it. We do not 
ask for anything unfair or unjust, but tell you we 
are being imposed upon, and you will admit it when 
we are being charged 14 cents for wheat, when they 
are only charging. 7 cents in Kansas City, If you 
cannot help us by an expression to eliminate such 
imposition, we would like to know what you are 
worth to us. If, because you might hurt the feelings of 
half a dozen exporters, you want to withhold an expres- 
sion for a fair square deal, when there are a couple 
of thousands of affillated members affected, we shoula 
know it. I think that stand is a very poor one for you 
to take. We appeal to you from the standpoint of 
justice. Because Mr, Barnes, who was an exporter, 
and knew he would afterwards be an exporter, fixed 
an arbitrary price differential, based on the value of 
the wheat at that time, are you not going to condemn 
a practice of that kind, unjust to the graln trade gen- 
generally? We want your expression for an honest 
square deal. 

Mr. Bissell: If Mr. Dorsey and his constituents 
would unite in a protest, and transfer their business 
to the people who would not extort undue grade dis- 
counts, they would mighty soon get that situation 
straightened out. We had the same thing in our coun- 
try, and we simply said that we would not talk to 
them when they mentioned Government discounts, It 
does not need any action by the Association. 

Mr. Dorsey: Mr. Smiley went to Kansas City and 
sought a conference with the exporters, but they did 
not get anywhere. I have taken it up with all the ex- 
porters by correspondence, and we haven’t got any-~- 
where, and we need your help, How are you going 
to handle those exporters when their bids are the 
game, and in my judgment there is a close under- 
standing between them? ‘There is nobody to sell the 
product to. We must #ell it to them. 

The President: I want to say, personally, while it 


_may not be the province of the president to do so, 


that I should regret very much indeed if this resolu- 
tion were tabled, for I am frank to say that I be- 
lieve it is and ought to be within the province and 
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the duty of a great national organization to throw 
its influence on the side of justice and right in a 
proposition of this kind, (Applause) I should really 
feel grieved if we fail in our duty because the ex- 
porters are few in number, and they are well or- 
ganized, and they are good business men, and they do 
what they wish, And I feel that if we can combine 
our influence with those of others in the legitimate 
and perfectly proper proposition of bringing honor- 
able influence to bear on them to have them cease a 
practice that originated during war time, based on 
the high level of values, when we now have a very 
much lower level of values, and these differences are 
not equitable and just, and I believe it is certainly 
our duty to do so, (Motion to table lost.) 

The President: We will now vote on the motion 
to adopt the resolution, 

Mx. Riley: It occurs to me that this is very largely 
a matter that should be handled locally. My amend- 
ment would be to this effect, that this convention 
refer the matter to the affiliated associations for 
their individual action, Conditions are not the same 
everywhere, ‘The question comes here in such a way 
that I believe our state would like to vote separately 
in its own way as @ state association, on it. I would 
like to move this matter be referred to the respective 
affiliated associations for their action, 

Mr. Bingham: I will second that, 

Mr. Beasley: I move the amendment made by Mr. 
Riley be tabled. (Seconded by Mr, Dorsey and car- 
ried,) (Motion to adopt original resolution carried.) 


APPRECIATION 

Whereas, Chicago has again demonstrated its hos- 
pitality and efficiency and good fellowship; therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That we, the members of the Grain Dealers 
National Association in convention assembled, hereby 
express our hearty thanks and appreciation for the 
splendid hospitality and lavish entertainment extended 
to our members and ladies by the Chicago Board of 
Trade, and particularly to the MWntertainment Commit- 
tee who have,made our visit a continued round of 
pleasure, We also extend our thanks to the speakers 
who have ably and instructively addressed our various 
meetings. 

Mr. Green: I move the adoption of the resolution. 
(Seconded by Mr. Riley and carried unanimously by 
rising vote.) 

(Past President Goodrich assumes chair.) 

Mr. Goodrich: We will now have the report of the 
Nominating Committee, ' 


REPORT ON NOMINATIONS 


Your Committee on Nominations beg leave to recom- 
mend to this convention the following names as its 
officers for the ensuing term: 

President, Ben EH, Clement, Waco, Texas, 

First Vice-President, Fred EB, Watkins, Cleveland, O, 

Second Vice-President, D. M. Cash, Decatur, III, 

Directors—T'wo years: B. C. Moore, Kansas City, 
Mo,; Cc. D, Sturtevant, Omaha, Neb.; A. S. MacDonald, 
Boston, Mass.; Ff. D, Jackson, Tampa, Fla.; 8. C, Arm- 
strong, Seattle, Wash.; Harry M, Stratton, Milwaukee, 
Wis.; Jesse J. Culp, Warrensburg, Mo.; H. Ff’. McCarthy, 
Minneapolis, Minn,; Marshall Hall, St. Louis, Mo.; BE, 
if, Brown, Lewiston, Mont.; Robert Ryon, Lansing, 
Mich,; HW. B. Fowler, Charlotte, N, C.; A. J. Ames, San 
Francisco, Calif,; EH, H, Beer, Baltimore, Md.; W. B. 
Bashaw, Montreal, Que, 

Direetor one year: I, M. Wayne, Delavan, 11]. 

Mr. Eikenberry: I move that the report be adopted 
and that the secretary be instructed to cast a ballot 
for the officers named, 

Mr. Riley: I will second that, 

Myr. Goodrich: Are there any other nominations? 

Mr, Dorsey: I move the nominations be closed, 
(Seconded by Mr. Riley and carried,) (Motion of Mr, 
Hikenberry to accept report carried, and secretary 
authorized to cast ballot of the Association for the 
men named and officers of the Association during the 
ensuing year.) 

Mr. Goodrich: I was going to ask some one to 
escort the President-elect in, but I see he has come 
back, perhaps for fear some one else would be elected. 
All I can do now is to turn the gavel over to your 
new president. (Laughter and applause.) 

The President: I wil) say that I am deeply grateful 
that you have honored me now for the second time 
with election to the presidency of this organization. 
The leadership of a great national organization is a 
serious responsibility, and I am not unmindful of that 
responsibility, nor unappreciative of the compliment 
that you paid me in placing the affairs of this Asso- 
cjation in my hands again, I shall endeavor in the 
future, as I have in the past, so to discharge the 
duties devolving upon me as to merit the esteem you 
have manifested, and to confirm the confidence you 
have reposed in me. The Grain Dealere National 
Association is growing in power and influence, There 
must be no diminution in either, and every effort shall 
be made to increase the one and broaden the other. 
The Association must make itself, if possible, more 
effective in promoting the interests of its membership 
and in supporting the principles of Americanism, in 
commerce and trade. And, gentlemen, these prin- 
ciples are no less involved in business than in poli- 
tics. Business is the very life blood of this nation, 
while government is the artery through which it 
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flows, It therefore behooves every business organiza- 
tion, no less than political organizations, to guard 
with zealous care the commercial and industrial and 
productive freedom of America. Here this spirit of 
freedom is manifested and animates both, and guar- 
antees of the Constitution insures the perpetuity of 
that spirit. During the ensuing year I hope I shall 
have the cordial co-operation and support of every 
single member of this great national organization, 
cognizant as I am, and impressed as I am, with the 
fact that whatever of success attends my admin- 
istration will depend upon the consistency of your 
support. I thank you. (Applause.) 

Mr. Dorsey: I want to address the First Vice- 
President, Mr. Watkins, for a moment, and I want to 
thank him on behalf of the south half of the United 
States, composed of Texas, for the. honor the Associa- 
tion has conferred on our man, Ben Clement, and at 
the same time I want to congratulate the Grain Deal- 
ers National Association on their good sense and 
judgment in electing him and re-electing him. He 
is our man. He has been serving with me down there 
pretty near 20 years in the official family of the 
Texas State Association, and with all due deference to 
Mr. Wayne and all these other boys who have served 
as; president, I will say that you may have handsomer 
men, and men more thought of by the ladies, but 
you have never had a better man as president of this 
Association (Laughter and applause). 

The President: I cannot help being appreciative of 
my old friend’s cordial remarks, and I am as grateful 
for them as I can be. 

Mr. Riley: I hope we can hear something from Mr. 
Watkins. 

Mr. Watkins: I appreciate this honor you have 
conferred upon me the second time. I assure you 
the honor is appreciated. I know we will have your 
loyal support through the coming year. The duties 
of vice-president rest rather lightly upon our shoul- 
ders when we have such an efficient man as chief (Ap- 
plause). 

The President: Is there any new business to come 
before the convention? If not, the chair will enter- 
tain a motion to adjourn. 

Mr. Wayne: I move we adjourn. 
Goemann, and carried.) 

The convention then adjourned sine die. 


(Seconded by Mr. 
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The Cairo market was ably represented by W. S. 
Powell, chief grain inspector. 

J, M. Hull of Markesan, Wis., was the only country 
grain dealer present from Wisconsin, member of the 
Association. 

Market quotations on wheat, coarse grains and 
stocks were furnished continuously in the registration 
headquarters by the Chicago Board of Trade. 

O. A. Rector of H. S.-Allen & Co., of Pittsburgh, 
said the steel mills and other industries there were 
gradually opening up making a constantly increasing 
demand for grain, feeds, etc. 

Dr. R. Magill brought greetings from Winnipeg 
and said there would have béen a larger attendance 
from Canada, were it not that they were in the midst 
of the new grain movement. 

W. F. Morgan of Columbus, Ohio, representing John 
TT, Wahey & Co., of Baltimore, Md., brought samples 
of very fine looking corn from Muskingum County, 
Ohio, running 70 bushels to the acre, 


Copies of the “Iowa Corn Song” were brought to the 
convention for distribution by the Des Moines Board 
of Trade. Its swaying melodies glistened with gold, 
when sung by the Iowa dealers, just like the Iowa 
product, 

Fairbanks, Morse & Co., of Chicago, I1l., had on dis- 
play in Room 105, a section of Type P Fairbanks 
Auto Truck Scale, grain testers, etc., with literature 
of the general line of Fairbanks machinery. W. D. 
Clark was in charge. 

H. G. Pollock of Middlepoint, Ohio, brought eight 
cars of corn, a sample of the product of Van Wert 
County. It was well matured and ready to crib, being 
marketed on the basis of 55 cents a hundred pounds. 
It would go upwards of 70 bushels to the acre. 


L. S. Brown, secretary of the American Feed Manu- 
facturers Association, Chicago; A. P. Husband, secre- 
tary of the Millers National Federation, Chicago, and 
T. M. Chivington, secretary of the American Corn 
Millers Federation, Chicago, were visitors at the 
meeting. 

fh. D. Bigelow, the grand young man of 82 years, 
secretary of the Kansas City Board of Trade, went 
Kast from the meeting to visit a brother of 87 years 
of age. Mr. Bigelow is a gifted and ready speaker 
and is always listened to with pleaSure at grain asso- 
ciation meetings, 

A féature of Wednesday morning was a series of 
moving pictures of the operation of the Western 
Maryland Railroad Elevator at Baltimore, Md., under 
the direction of J. A. Peterson, superintendent of this 
modern house. W. R. Sinks, manager of the grain 
elevator department of James Stewart & Co., who 
designed and built the elevator, was present and 
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witnessed the production as were also Felix J. Weller 
and W. H. Kent of the Weller Manufacturing Com- 
pany of Chicago, and Guy Henderson of Webster 
Manufacturing Company, the houses that supplied the 
machinery. 


A very great interest was shown in the films of the 
Ottumwa Box Car Unloader Company of Ottumwa, 
Iowa, which were run daily by this firm in Room 
No. 119. This device is for the rapid unloading of 
grain, coal, ete., from box cars and is said to be 
giving great satisfaction wherever installed. 

G. I. Christie, head of the Extension Work of 
Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind., took occasion in 
his address to boost the grain and hay show to be 
held in connection with the International Live Stock 
Exposition, Chicago, Ill. November 26 to December 
3. The Chicago Board of Trade donates a premium 
list of $10,000 to the show. 

Secretaries of grain exchanges who were present 
included John G. McHugh, Minneapolis Chamber of 
Commerce; E. D. Bigelow, Kansas City Board of 
Trade; Frank P. Manchester, Omaha Grain Exchange; 
L. W. Ainsworth, Des Moines Board of Trade; Dr. R. 
Magill, Winnipeg Grain Exchange; Fred E Pond, Buf- 
falo Corn Exchange; John R. Mauff, Chicago Board of 
Trade; John R. Lofgren, Peoria Board of Trade. 

The group meeting of feed dealers on Monday was 
well attended and new rules adopted after thorough 
discussion. There were some differences between the 
millers and the feed men ironed out and on Tuesday 
E. C. Dreyer, chairman of the Feed and Grain Joint 
Committee, presented the rules for adoption. ‘These 


rules were printed and distributed and, as adopted, 
will govern all transactions in feedingstuffs. 
Visiting secretaries from state organizations were 


George A. Wells, Western Grain Dealers Association, 
Des Moines, Iowa; J. W. McCord, Ohio Grain Dealers 


Association, Columbus, Ohio; C. B. Riley, Indiana 
Grain Dealers Association, Indianapolis, Ind.; D. L. 
Boyer, Missouri Grain Dealers Association, Mexico, 
Mo.; C. F. Prouty, Oklahoma Grain Dealers Asso- 
ciation, Oklahoma City, Okla.; H. B. Dorsey, Texas 
Grain Dealers Association, Fort Worth, Texas; and 
W. E. Culbertson, Illinois Grain Dealers Association, 


Champaign, I1l. 

All the visitors were greatly pleased with the en- 
tertainments provided by the Chicago Board of Trade. 
The Colonial Theater was filled to capacity on Mon- 
day night and Fred Stone tip-topped through an ex- 
cellent, three-hour performance. The ladies were spe- 
cially entertained Tuesday with auto rides through 
Chicago’s park and boulevard systems, luncheons, 
etc., and the banquet at the Drake Hotel in the 
evening was the largest attended function in the 
history of that home of hospitality. In addition 
very many Chicago grain firms entertained various 
parties of their friends and every one went home 
feeling that they had had a delightful time while in 
the city. 

The machinery and building interests represented 
at the meeting included the following: Guy Hender- 
son, Webster Manufacturing Company, Chicago; W. 
R.,Sinks, James Stewart & Co., of Chicago; William 
Watson, S. Howes Company, Silver Creek, N. Y.; 
Ff. J. Weller and W. H. Kent, Weller Manufacturing 
Company of Chicago; G. R. Williams, Leonard Con- 
struction Company, Chicago; W. D. Clark, Fairbanks, 


Morse & Co., Chicago; A. D. McPherson, Huntley 
Manufacturing Company, Silver Creek, N. Y.; F. S. 
Harshbarger, Globe Machinery & Supply Com- 


pany, Des Moines, Iowa; T. J. Ballinger, Ballinger & 


McAllister, Bloomington, Ill.; F. H. Hunt, Ottumwa 
Box Car Loader Company, Ottumwa, Iowa; W. H. H. 
Murray, Reliance Weighing Machine Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; Martin B. Reilly, O. W. Randolph Com- 


pany, Toledo, Ohio; H. O. Hem, Toledo Scale Company, 
Toledo, Ohio. 


VISITORS FROM TERMINAL 
MARKETS 


Baltimore 
A. Edw. Kohler, Chamber of Commerce; David H. 
Larkin, Chamber of Commerce; L. M. Jackson, Robin- 
son & Jackson; Edw. T. Sheil, Jr., Baltimore Grain 
Company; Ferdinand Meyer, Baltimore Grain Com- 
pany; T. E. Witters, Baltimore Fidelity Warehouse 
Company; Oscar M. Gibson, C. P. Blackburn & Co.; 
Jos. M. Warfield, John T. Fahey & Co.; E. H. Beer, 
Chas. England & Co.; G Stewart Henderson, Traffic 
Manager, Baltimore Chamber of Commerce; E. R. 
Harris, W. E. Harris & Sons. 
Boston 
Seth Catlin, Chief Grain Inspector; Alexander S. 
MacDonald, A. S. MacDonald Commission Company; 
John J. King, John J. King Company; Chris. O’Leary, 
Thomas Ronald & Co.; Horace Cook, Horace Cook & 
Co.; Moulton Cox, Chas. M. Cox Company; E. J. Dona- 
hue; Edwin A. Hall; Robt. C. Bacon; A. W. Goodnow, 


Park & Pollard Company; Matthew D. Benzaquin; 
Lyman G. Smith, Jaquith, Parker, Smith & Co. 
Buffalo 
F. J. Schonhart, Electric Grain Elevator Company; 


H. ©. Harrison, Buffalo Grain Company: F. 
berger, Washburn-Crosby Company; C. P. 
Maritime Milling Company, Inc.; Jno. A. Seymour, Jr., 
Seymour-Wood Grain Company; M. F. Cohn, Sunset 
Feed & Grain Company, Inc.;C. C. Lewis, Lewis Grain 
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Corporation; H. Clay Shaw, Consolidated Feed Dealers 
Association; J. J. Rammacher, Eastern Grain, Mill 
& Elevator Corporation; H. A. Smith, Smith Commis- 
sion Company; Fred E. Pond, Secretary, Corn Ex- 
change; C. B. Seay, Consolidated Feed Dealers Asso- 
ciation; P. D. Connors, Corn Exchange; A. E. Yardley, 
Clover Leaf Milling Company. 
Cedar Rapids 

I. E. Jackson, Jackson Grain & Mill Company; C. L. 
Douglas, E. W. Bailey & Co.; C. A. Davis, Cedar 
Rapids Grain Company; S. W. Wilder, King-Wilder 
Grain Company; J. B. Murell, Jr., Cedar Rapids Grain 
Company; L. W. Gifford, Gifford Grain Company; Guy 
BE. Hillier, Penick & Ford, Inc.; L. J. Duster, King- 
Wilder Grain Company; H. L. Duster, King-Wilder 
Grain Company; E. H. Hingham, Penick & Ford, Inc.; 
James H. Barrett, Lamson Bros. & Co. 


Cleveland 
H. W. Robinson, The Union Hlevator Company; F. 
E. Watkins, The Cleveland Grain & Milling Company; 
WwW. C. Seaman, The Hermann-McLean Company. 
Cincinnati 
Geo. F. Munson; Max Blumenthal; D. J. Schuh, The 
Early & Daniel Company; B. W. Dulaney, The J. 
Chas. McCullough Seed Company, 
Detroit 
F. G. Emmons, Commercial Milling Company; T. W. 
Swift, Swift Grain Company. 
Des Moines 5 
W. G. Case, Marshall Hall Grain Company; F. H. 
Hall, McArty & Hall; L. W. Ainsworth, Secretary, 
Des Moines Board of Trade; Geo. A. Wells, Secretary, 
Western Grain Dealers Association; E. G. Cool, E. 
G. Cool. & Co.; W. H. Bartz; W. H. Bartz & Co.; M. 
McFarlin, Central Iowa Grain Company; Frank Pagett, 
Des. Moines Elevator & Grain Company; O. J. Meredith, 
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Iowa Corn Products Company; A. N. Heggen, lowa 
Corn Products Company; W. H. Sievert, Lamson Bros. 
& Co.; A. V. Tischer; Clark Brown. 
Duluth 
E. M. White, White Grain Company; Wm. H. Shea, 
United States Department of Agriculture. 


Fort Worth 
W. W. Manning, Terminal Grain Company; H. B. 
Dorsey, Secretary, Texas Grain Dealers Association; 
E. M. Rogers; Douglass W. King. 
Indianapolis 
F. G. Heinmiller, Heinmiller Grain Company; B. B. 
Minor; Frank N. Wallace, State Entomologist; Ed. 
K. Sheppard, Cleveland Grain & Milling Company; 
Harry H. Bingham, Bingsham-Hewett-Scholl Company; 
Bert A. Boyd, Bert A. Boyd & Co.; Lew Hill, The Lew 
Hill Grain Company; Henry J. Berry, The National 
Elevators; Donald T. C. Hart, Bert A. Boyd & Co.; 
Cc. Wm. Maibucher, Frank A. Witt; Will Wilson, Hay- 
ward-Rich Grain Company; Wm. Goldberg, Midwest 
Elevator Company; S. A. Holder. 
Memphis 
Walter M. Browne; R. L. Larzelere, Young Com- 
mission Company; C. G. Robinson, Scruggs, Robin- 
son Company. 
Kansas City 
W. B. Lathrop, Peirson-Lathrop Grain Company; 
FE. L. Baumann, Armour Grain Company; Victor Lich- 
tig, Henry Lichtig & Co.; F. W. Lake, Hall, Baker 
Grain Company; S. H. Miller, S. H. Miller Grain 
Company; C. M. Woodward, Western Grain Company; 
E. E. Klecan, Russell Grain Company; C. Addison, 
Addison Grain Company; J. F. McElvain, Moffatt 
Grain Company; E. M. Hibbs, Kemper Grain Com- 
pany; Max F. Moritz, C. Moritz & Co.; M. J. Lawless, 
Moore-Lawless Grain Company; BE. R. Stripp, Vander- 
slice-Lynds Company; R. H. Sturtevant; O. A. Sever- 
ance; Henry Lichtig, Henry Lichtig & Co.; R. A. 
Kelly, Norris Grain Company; C. L. Weekes, Weekes 
Brokerage Company; G. H. Claiborne, Claiborne Com- 
mission Company; Fred B. Godfrey, Simonds-Shields- 
Lonsdale Company; John Stark, Federal Grain Com- 
pany; A. R. Aylesworth, Federal Grain Company; L. 
A. Fuller, Fuller Grain Company; T. B. Armstrong, 
Assistant Chief Inspector of State of Kansas; J. S. 
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Hart, Chief Inspector, State of Kansas; N. D. Cerf, 
Henry Lichtig & Co:; B. C. Moore, Moore-Seaver Grain 
Company; Ewing Duvail; E. D. Bigelow, Secretary, 
Board of Trade; C. L. Fontaine, General Commission 
Company. 
Milwaukee 
F. A. Dorsch; M. H. Ladd; A. A. Breed, Chamber 
of Commerce; Arthur J. Riebs, The Riebs Company; 
Alfred C. Green, Jr., Rockfield Products Company; 
P. C. Kamm, P. C. Kamm Company; A. E. Bush, 
Bush Grain Company; J. W. Jouns, Donahue-Stratton 
Company; F. B. Bell, W. M. Bell Co.; A. L. Jacobs, 
Cargill Grain Company; E. H.Heimke, L. Bartlett & 
Son Company; J. Walter Rice, J. W. Rice Grain Com- 
pany; F. W. Aishton, Donahue-Stratton Company; 5 
Cc. Lyman; R. Mengelberg, Rockfield Products Com- 
pany; E. H. Hickey, Flour & Feed. 
Minneapolis 
P. P. Quist, State Weighmaster; E. F. Huber, Mc- 
Caull-Dinsmore Company; R. P. Purchase, Inter-State 
Flour & Feed Company; E. N. Best; W. G. Crocker, 
Washburn-Crosby Company; N. S. Mitchell, Gallagher 
& Mitchell; Don Kern, Sheffield Blevator Company; 
B. F. Benson, Benson-Quinn Company; H. T. Berg- 
man, Bergman Mill Feed Co.; Chas. G. Wehmann, 
H. Wehmann & Co.; S. N. Osgood, Commercial Feed 
Company; Hugh E. Hughes, Brooks Elevator Com- 
pany; Frank L. Carey, Hallet & Carey Company; 
James A. Gould, Sheffield Elevator Company; E. J. 
Grimes, Cargill Elevator Company; W. G. Kellogg, 
Armour Grain Company; H. H. F. McCarthy, Inter- 
national Grain Company; M. E. Grant, Van Dusen- 
Harrington Company; P. C. Rutherford; O. A. Mce- 
Crea, Pillsbury Flour Mills Company. 
Nashville 
Chas. D. Jones, Chas. D. Jones & Co.; J. A. Daugher- 
ty; R. W. Hale, J. R. Hale & Sons; Frank B. Gillette, 
Gillette Grain Company; John A. Tyner, John 
A. Tyner & Co.; S. S. Kerr; J. T. Roberts, Chief In- 
spector; Thos. Newbill, Caswell E, Rose Company; 
W. R. Tate; W. T. Hale, Jr. J. R. Hale & Sons; 
Henry Williams; Thos. Newbill, Caswell E. Rose Com- 
pany. 
New Orleans 
Paul R. Kalman, K. & HE. Neumond, Inc.; Geo. S. 
Colby; P. C. Gordon, Central Elevator & Wholesale 
Company; N. C. Barnett; G. M. Milam, Milam-Morgan 
Company, Ine.; B. T. Manard, Penick & Ford, Ltd.; 
W. L. Richeson, The W. L. Richeson Company, Ine. 
New York City 
Chas. A. Robinson, Robinson & Sweet; Clarence S. 
Betts, Wm. H. Payne & Son; Jas. H. Bowne, Keusch, 
Grain Company; Paul Whitman, B. F. Schwartz & Co.; 
L. W. Forbell, L. W. Forbell & Co.; Frank Lester, 
Caldwell & Co., Ltd.; O. B. Glaub, Knight & Co. 


; Omaha 
Frank J. Taylor, Taylor Grain Company; Joy M. 
Hackler, The Updike Grain Company; J. W. Holm- 
quist, Holmquist Elevator Company; Geo. B. Powell, 
Omaha Grain Exchange; E. E. Huntley, J. Rosen- 
baum Grain Company; Frank H. Brown, The Frank 
H. Brown Company, J. R. Schmitt, Dilt & Morgan, 
Inc.; Frank Foltz, Maney Grain Company; BE. A. 
Beardsley, Merriam & Millard Company; H. K. Scha- 
fer, Maney Milling Company; J. A. Linderholm, 
Crowell Elevator Company; J. T. Buchanan, Omaha 
Elevator Company. 
Peoria 
Clay Johnson; Geo. W. Cole, Geo. W. Cole Grain 
Company; John R. Lofgren, Secretary, Peoria Board 
of Trade; B. BE. Wrigley, G. C. McFadden & Co.; 
J. A. Waring, S. C. Bartlett Company; L. Gross; 
Louis Mueller, Mueller Grain Company; F. B. Tomp- 
kins, Peoria Board of Trade; L. B. Murray, Warren 
Commission Company; C. C. Miles, P. B. & C. C. Miles; 
Loftus H. Ward, Harrison, Ward & Co. 
Philadelphia 
Jas. J. Rodgers, Richardson Bros.; Robert Norris, 
Commercial Exchange; W. O. Fehling; W. B. Stites; 
M. F. Baringer; Frank M. Rosekrans, Rosekrans- 
Snyder Company; J. B. Pultz, J. B. Pultz & Co.; 
Austin Boyd, Levan & Boyd Company. 
Pittsburgh / 
O. A. Rector, H. S. Allen & Co.; L. C. Newsome, 
Newsome Feed & Grain Company. 
Sioux City 
Paul Larson, H. T. Bickel, Terminal Elevator Com- 
pany; T. A. Black, Terminal Grain Corporation; Chas, 
Flanley, Flanley Grain Company; M. King, Western 
Terminal Elevator Company; R. A. Swenson; L, C. 
Button, L. C. Button Company. 
St. Joseph 
H. H. Savage, Marshall Hall Grain Company; 
W. Simmons, Button, Simmons Grain Company. 
St. Louis 
Ward Smith, Hunter, Robinson Milling & Grain Co.; 
BE. GC. Dreyer, Dreyer Commission Company; Robt. f&. 
Deibel, Dixie Mills Co,; J. O. Ballard, Ballard-Mess- 
more Grain Company; John H. Herron, Elmore-Schultz 
Grain Company; N. L. Moffitt, Moffitt-Napier Grain 
Company; J. T. Arthur; W. J. Niegarth, Marshall Hall 
Grain Company; Frank M. McClelland; C. J. Ichtertz, 
Iehtertz & Watson; J. E. Dixon, Schreiner Grain 
Company; A. H. Newman, Elmore-Schultz Grain Com- 
pany; Ed. Hasenwinkle, Ed. Hasenwinkle Commission 
Company; W. J. Edwards, W. J. Edwards & Co.; 
A. C. Bernet, Bernet, Craft & Kauffman Milling Com- 
pany; T. M. Scott, Picker & Beardsley Commission 
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Company; J. A. Bushfield, Bushfield Grain Company; 
Robt.. Napier, Moffitt-Napier Grain Company; G. A. 
Turner, Turner Grain Company; W. M. Connor, M. 
J. Connor & Son; W. J.. Klosterman, Klosterman- 
Patton Grain Company; John Ladd, Schreiner Grain 
Company; F. H. Barkley, Stokes-Barkley Grain Com- 
pany; John Dower, Chief Weighmaster. 
Toledo 

E. H. Culver; W. K. Vandiver, Grain Dealers Na- 
tional Association; Fred Mayer, J. F. Zahm & Co.; 
R. S. Sheldon, The S. W. Flower & Co.; H. W. Apple- 
gate, Mennel Milling Company; H. R. Devore, H. W. 
Devore & Co.; Chas. W. Mollett, The Lake Erie Milling 
Company; K. §S. Keilholtz, Southworth & Co.; Fred W. 
Haigh; Wm. W. Cummings, J. F. Zahm & Co.; E. G. 
Kilburtz, Grain Dealers National Association; L. 
Schuster, Raymond P. Lipe Company; David Anderson, 
The National Milling Company: 


CHIEF INSPECTORS MEET 


The Chief Grain Inspectors National Association 
held its annual meeting at Chicago on October 3. 
Most of the markets were represented and, as 
usual Big Chief Culver of Toledo presided. Among 
the subjects discussed at the meeting were: Grade 
for weevily grain; certificates for split cargoes; 
tentative rye standards; and inspection of grain 


sorghums. 


The election of officers resulted as _ follows: 
President, E. H. Culver, Toledo; vice-president, 
George H. Tunnell, St. Paul; secretary-treasurer, 
F. B. Tompkins, Peoria. 

On account of the small expense connected with 
the administration and the well supplied treasury, 
collection of dues was dispensed with unless occa- 
sion should warrant. 

The following resolutions were adopted: 


Notation for Weevily Grain 

It is hereby resolved that the secretary of this 
body shall be and is hereby instructed to notify the 
United States Secretary of Agriculture, Hon. Henry 
Wallace, that the Chief Grain Inspectors National 
Association does recommend that those parts of the 
Federal grain standards under Federal Grain Stand- 
ards Act, which specify that “Grain infested with 
live weevil and other injurious insects shall be 
graded Sample Grade,” shall be stricken from the 
Federal grain standards and the following rule sub- 
stituted. ‘‘Weevily wheat, corn or oats shall be all 
such grain which is infested with live weevil or 
other insects injurious to stored grain. All such 
grain shall be graded and designated according to 
the grade requirements applicable to such grain if 
it were not weevily and there shall be added to and 
made a part of grade designation the word Weevily.” 

Split Certificates 

Resolved: That the splitting of certificates of car- 
goes of grain after unloading into elevators be dis- 
continued as certificates so issued may not represent 
the true grade of the grain when reloaded. 


SCALE REQUIREMENTS 


Below are given rules for sensibility reciprocal 
and tolerance for track scales as set forth in Docket 
9009, Interstate Commerce Commission. 

SECTION XVIII—SENSIBILITY RECIPROCAL 
--Definition: The sensibility-reciprocal shall be that 
weight required to be added to or removed from 
the live rails to turn the beam from a horizontal 
position of equilibrium in the center of the trig- 
loop to a position of equilibrium at either limit of 
its travel. 

2. Value. 


The sensibility-reciprocal shall not 


exceed 50 pounds in any case. 


SECTION XVIV—TOLERANCE 


1. Value: Railroad track scales used for weigh- 
ing grain shall be maintained so that when a test 


test car standardized on a master scale, is used, 
the largest algebraic mean of any two errors found 
for different positions of the test truck shall not 
exceed 1-10 of 1 per cent, or one pound per thousand 
pounds of test load applied; provided, however, that 
no two errors shall be selected corresponding to 
positions of the test truck equal to or closer to- 


- gether than the distance between the sections of 


the scale. Moreover, the scale shall be corrected 
when it is found, on test, that the error exceeds 1-10 
of 1 per cent of the test load applied for any posi- 
tion of the test load on the scale. The manufac- 
turers’ tolerance on new scales shall be one-half of 
the above values. ; 

2. Test cars: 
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the foregoing tolerance, it is recommended that 
there be used 80,000 pounds capacity car applied on 
a wheel base not to exceed seven (7) feet. 

3. Testing: All scales shall be tested to their 
working capacity at least once each year, and every 
six months when practicable. 


A RECORD TO BE PROUD OF 


On September 10 last, John L. Murphy sent 
out to his friends an artistically engraved an- 
nouncement of the fiftieth anniversary of his grain 
and seed business at Sycamore, Ill. This an- 
nouncement concluded with the following apt 
quotation: 

“All the wild ideas of unbalanced agitators the 
world over, in their ignorant and pitiable quest 
for happiness through revolution, confiscation of 
property, and crime, cannot overthrow the eternal 
truth that the one route to happiness through 
properly or government is over the broad and open 
highway of service. And service always means 
industry, thrift, respect for authority, and recog- 
nition of the rights of others.” 

On September 10, 1871, Mr. Murphy went to work 
for D. A. Symes. He was associated with Mr. 
Symes for 28 years, and for the last 22 years his 
business has been conducted under his own name. 
We add our congratulations to those of the host of 
friends who for so many years have known and 
respected Mr. Murphy as a business man and neigh- 
bor. 


“JIM DUNN” 


BY HOOZUS 


Jim Dunn. who runs the elevator at Sperry Sid- 
ing, says: “I was a'‘talkin’ to Ebe Miller, from 
down Walton way, and’ he was a’sayin’ to me, he 
says: ‘Jim, I’ve got th’ old house chock full o° 
wheat an’ oats, an’ I’m goin’ to ferget about ‘em 
an’ go fishin’. This market's goin’ right up to th’ 
sky one 0’ these here days, an’ I'll make a killin’ ”. 

“T says to Ebe: ‘Ebe! have you been a’lookin’ at 
that there wheat an’ oats, lately?’ An’ Ebe he says: 
‘Hell, no! I seen enough o’ it when I was a’takin’ it 
in, an’ it was all in good shape then.’ 

“Didn't see any weevil, did ya?’ says I. 

““Weevil?’ says Ebe. ‘Why, no. There was some 
o’ them straw weevil; but them never hurt nothin’ 
“*That so?’ says I. ‘Well, now, here’s th’ sitchya- 
tion: them there straw weevils is all had golden 
weddin’s since you took ‘em in, an’ they’re all got 
great grand children an’ more comin’. They ain’t 
so bad if ya got a good mill and put plenty wind on 
it; but ya wanta get ‘em in time, and——Hey, Ebe! 
where ya goin’?’ 

““Goin’ home an’ 
s’pose?’” 

LITTLE TIPS FROM “JIM DUNN” 

Don’t never leave no string tied to no contrak. 
It’s apt t’ grow into a rope an’ hang ya. 

Don’t be stingy with lumber an’ nails when you're 
cooperin’ a car. There’s lots o’ other leaks in th’ 
grain bizness that lumber an’ nails won't stop. 

Don’t let your comp’tition make your prices. Eny- 
buddy can pay more’n th’ grain is wuth, but it 
takes brains to buy at th’ other feller’s prices. 

Don’t allus be stickin’ for th’ last fraction. Wait- 
in’ for a quarter of a cent, sometimes loses a quar- 
ter of a dollar. 


start my mill. Where ya 


senses besides sight. Stick your nose in it, an’ 
make sure. 

Don’t put th’ broom man out o’ business. 
his brooms—an’ use ’em. 

Don’t let a fire get started. It only takes a little 


fuel an’ a big fool t’ start one, 


Buy 


THIRTY-NINE varieties of wheat have been found 
to be resistant or highly immune to the “take-all”’ 
wheat disease which has been troublesome.in Illi- 
nois and Indiana, according to researches of the 
United States Department of Agriculture. These 
varieties include among others the Fultz, Gold Coin, 


Kanred, Kharkof, Poole, Red Cross (red chaff), 
For testing grain scales to apply Red Rock and Turkey Red. ; : : 


“In Columbus since 1879. 
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GRAIN HANDLING AT MARSEILLE 


The United States Consul at Marseille, France, 
has -sent the following account of the grain hand- 
ling equipment at that port. 

The port of Marseille prior to the war was hand- 
ling an annual importation of approximately 1,150,- 
000 metric tons of grain, with an annual exporta- 
tion of nearly 900,000 metric tons, a total annual 
commierce of approximately 2,000,000 metric tons. 

The suspension of grain exports from south Rus- 
sia and Rumania accounts in large part for the 
failure of the grain imports at Marseille to imme- 
diately regain their pre-war volume, but a single 
wheat harvest here, with freedom of exportation, 
Will advance Marseille imports to new high levels. 
This year’s imports from Rumania are very heavy, 
and the wheat production of Algeria is increasing. 
In spite of the increased French import tariff on 
wheat, there is, therefore, good reason to believe 
that the entries of grain at Marseiile will in the 
near future surpass their pre-war total. 

While the Marseille docks are admirably equipped 
with general discharging apparatus, they lack 
special. facilities for dealing with breadstuffs. La 
Compagnie des Docks possesses 14 bucket eleva- 
tors, and there are altogether 7 other specially de- 
signed machines for loading and unloading grain, 
but the maximum capacity of any of the elevators 
is 60 tons per hour, and none of them is based 
on the suction principle. At Saint-Louis-du-Rhone, 
near Marseille, the Gautier Mills possess an eleya- 
tor capable of discharging 100 tons per hour. 

Marseille is likewise lacking in storage elevators 
for bulk grains, and grain which goes into storage 
here must ordinarily first be placed in sacks. At 
the Gautier establishment at Saint-Louis-du-Rhone, 
already mentioned, there are bulk elevators with 
a capacity of 14,000 tons. 

During the war it was naturally impracticable to 
proceed with the erection of new plant and equip- 
ment, and since the war there has been hesitation. 
There has been a feeling, moreover, that the land- 
transportation facilities are not adequate to carry 
away large consignments of grain faster than the 
apparatus for discharging vessels can operate. 

Now however, since the navigation of the Rhone 
is an immediate prospect, and since the Marseille 
merchants are extending the field of their sales 
throughout the south of France, the erection of 
elevators and the installation of pneumatic dis- 
charging apparatus is coming within the range of 
practical probabilities. It is probable that Mar- 
seille, with proper equipment, could furnish grain 
and flour for certain French regions which now 
depend upon the upper Rhine and even upon 
Genoa. The superior grain-discharging facilities of 
north European ports and of the cities at the head 
of navigation on the Rhine are being commented 
upon in the local press, and any American grain- 
equipment firms having representatives in Europe 
might well investigate Marseille’s possibilities. 


AN OHIO VETERAN PASSES 


Grain dealers of the Central West will learn 
with sorrow that Edward Wood Scott, member of 
the firm of Scott & Woodrow Company, died at his 
late residence, 537 Hast Broad Street, Columbus, 
Ohio, September 21, 1921, age 71. He is sur- 
vived by his wife and daughter. 

Mr. Scott had been engaged in the.grain business. 
He was the founder of 
the old firm of Seeds & Scott, succeeded later by 
Scott & Woodrow Company. He was well known 
by the grain trade and took active interest in all 
that contributed to the welfare of the business. The 
firm was not incorporated. Mr. Scott’s partner was 
A. H. Cratty who will doubtless succeed to and 
continue the business. 

His original firm, Seeds & Scott, were charter 
members of the Ohio Grain Dealers Association, 
July 1, 1880, and the membership has been contin- 
ued for the successors during all these years. 

He has been chairman of the Arbitration Commit- 
tee for more than 20 years. His word was as good 
as his bond. Honor and integrity were the prime 
virtues in all his business and social relations. 
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THAT ORDERLY MANNER 


E HAVE heard much recently about 

the “orderly manner” in which the va- 
rious farmers’ marketing associations pro- 
The U.S. Grain Grow- 
ers’ propaganda is full of it, and George C. 
Jewett, president of the Northwest Wheat 
Growers’ Association, a pooling organization, 
recently said: 
wheat. 


pose to market grain. 


“We are not speculators in 
Our object is to put in process the 
orderly marketing of grain from the North- 
west. We want to avoid the dumping of 
grain on the market.” 

These wheat poolers do not seem to grasp 
the fact that speculation can be done with 
actual grain as with future trades. They do 
not admit that when they hold back grain 
from the market they are speculating on 
higher prices later on. Grain can only be 
marketed in an “orderly manner” when there 
is a perfect adjustment of supply and de- 
mand. Both of these factors are international 
in scope and are outside the jurisdiction of 
any selling agency except under occasional 
localized market conditions of a temporary 
nature. 

If a wheat pool of 30,000,000 bushels is 
held in storage and not offered for sale it has 
practically the same effect as if it were 
dumped on the table for the highest bidder. 
Who will pay high prices for wheat or any 
other grain when there are 30,000,000 bushels 
in the visible supply? Every dealer knows 
that grain must go to market. Surplus grain 
of one crop held over to the next year always 
has its effect on the price of new grain. 
There can be no monopoly of grain, no fixed 


price, for some part of the world is producing 
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every day of the year, and if the supply from 
one country is artificially curtailed it merely 
stimulates production in other countries. 

There is only one way to market grain in 
an orderly manner. God, in His wisdom, has 
provided the seasons and the harvests, and 
the man who attempts to change or regulate 
that Divine law is monkeying with forces al- 
together outside his control and which will 
eventually rise and crush him. 


THE NATIONAL CONVENTION 


F°* 25 years the grain trade of the coun- 
. try has been meeting in annual conven- 
tion as a national unit. Year by year it has 
been growing more inclusive and is at pres- 
ent fairly representative of every grain. in- 
terest in each section of the country. 

While there are many local interests in the 
trade with which the National Association, as 
such, has no-*concern, the convention this 
month brought out the fact that there are a 
number of issues upon which the entire trade 
is a unit. One of these issues only, pertains 
to the grain trade exclusively, and that is, 
that no grain marketing system has ever been 
brought forward that is more efficient than 
the one now in use. All are agreed that the 
present system might be improved in its de- 
tails, but in principle it is superior to that 
used in any trade or business in the world. 

The other issues upon which the conven- 
tion found unanimous agreement were: That 
class legislation by our national or state gov- 
ernments is destructive of the fundamental 
principles upon which the Government is 
founded; that all classes of our citizenship 
must bear their share in stabilizing business 
conditions; and that the only way to get back 
to normalcy is to shut up, think and work. 

It was a great meeting, sober, hard-work- 
ing, and well attended. Spectacular features 
were lacking, but there was a feeling of 
earnestness and determination displayed 
which is encouraging. The grain trade is not 
out of the woods of suspicion yet, but it is 
on the way and has the purpose and the will 
to carry the trade with clean hands before 
the bar of popular esteem. 


WHAT TO DO WITH CORN 


ARMIERS are concerned about their corn. 

What shall they do with it? With De- 
cember corn down to 46 cents at Chicago 
there is no profit in marketing it. On the 
same day that 46 cents was registered, Oc- 
tober 10, hogs sold up to $9 for choice medi- 
ums and prime yearling cattle brought $11.50. 
If corn can be fed, it can be marketed far more 
profitably as meat than as grain. 

Some of the farm papers are advocating 
burning corn instead of coal. There are 
some isolated districts where this could be 
done profitably, but it certainly is not true 
for the corn belt as a whole. Other advisers 
are advocating holding corn till next year or 
for two or three years if necessary, If a 
farmer can afford it and has good crib or bin 
storage that is rat-proof and can be fumigated, 
the holding policy is excellent. Certainly he 
has nothing to lose and may be a gainer by a 
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wide margin. Within the next year freight 
rates will certainly be down within hailing 
distance of 1916 at least; and it is hardly 
likely that there will be another bumper crop 
to compete with next year. 

On the other hand this is one of the worst 
years known for grain weevil and a bin or 
crib full of corn could be pretty well ruined 
if weevil are allowed to have their way un- 
checked. ‘Too, there is always trouble in the 
spring germinating season and a warm, moist 
April and May might easily wipe out holding 
profits. 

If the farmer holds his corn he should un- 
derstand thoroughly that he is speculating. 
Knowing this, he should be willing to take 
his medicine if the holding policy does not 
make him money and not charge his failure 
to the grain exchanges or the marketing 
system, 


CAUSE OF LOW PRICES 


HI cause of low prices for grain is not 

hard to find. In fact there are two 
causes, either of which would be sufficient to 
demoralize the market, and taken together 
make a hopeless situation. ‘The first cause, 
of course, is the excessive marketing by 
farmers. The Government report of stocks 
of wheat in all positions was issued on 
October 13, unfortunately too late to appear 
in this issue. Preliminary estimates show 
that farmers marketed from 52 to 55 per cent 
of their crops from July 1 to October 1, com- 
pared with 36.6 per cent last year. Secretary 
Wallace is said to be contemplating issuing 
a request to farmers to hold back the balance 
of their grain, but the damage, so far as mar- 
kets are concerned, has already been done, as 
there has not been enough speculative in- 
terest in the markets to absorb the offerings. 
Here, then, is reason enough for low prices, 
but it isn’t all by any means. 

A committee of the United States Chamber 
of Commerce has just submitted its report 
on world conditions. They have gone fully 
into the question, and the following is a para- 
graph from the report which speaks for itself: 

There are no dependable figures to measure the 
great decline in consumption, but European econo- 
mists, whose opinions are highly regarded, declare 
that the consumption of more than 300,000,000 per- 
sons has been reduced on the average to almost 30 
per cent of what it was previous to the war. There 
is a great need of raw materials, food, clothing 
and all kinds of manufactured materials. Millions 
want the commodities which /others could supply. 
They are unable to buy because their money is so 
reduced in value that it has little buying power. 
Every purchase at the present high rates of ex- 
change means payment at prices that are nearly 
prohibitive. This means. the issue of more paper 
money and consequently causes a further contrac- 
tion of the already limited buying power. 

This committee report is supplemented by 
a report from the U. S. Department of Com- 
merce of October 10, 

' The trend of the British trade in foodstuffs is 
one of the best indications we have of general 
trade conditions in Etrope, 

The takings of wheat for consumption, which 
were last year a little above pre-war average, are 
so far this year only about 80 per cent of normal. 
The item “all grains” also shows in the first eight 
months of the year a decline from 88 per cent last 


year to 78 per cent this year. Evidence from other 
countries substantiates the general statement that 
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Europe has not yet returned to pre-war consump- 
tion of breadstuffs. This is believed to be due in 
part to less use of imported grains and mill feeds 
for live-stock feed, and the probable increased use 
of vegetables as human food. 

On the whole, there is an apparent decrease in 
consumption of imported grains of about 20 per 
cent and an increase in consumption of meat prod- 
ucts, fats and oils, dairy products, and fruits of 20 
to 30 per cent. 

Reduced to actual figures, Great Britain’s 
imports for the first eight months of 1921 
were 60,393,560 hundredweight (112 pounds) 
of wheat, including flour, compared with 
75,816,951 hundredweight as the average for 
1910-1914. Other grains imported this year 
totaled 39,968,076 hundredweight compared 
with 51,523,855 hundredweight for the pre- 
war average. 

With these facts before us we can all draw 
our own conclusions as to the future course 
of the markets. The foreign situation is 
largely guesswork, but the domestic should 
show improvement with decreased receipts 
and the greater consuming demand which 
must display itself before long. We look for 
materially better prices on the second half 
of the crop for wheat, rye and oats, with other 
grains following. 


WILD ONION 


ILLERS are up in arms over the in- 

creasing amounts of wild onion that is 
mixed with Soft Winter wheat. The onion 
bulblets are hard to separate as they average 
about the size of wheat kernels, and the Gov- 
ernment is sending out bulletins advocating 
the extermination of the onions at their 
source, the farm. These bulletins will do as 
much good as such documents usually do, 
not any. 

However, the millers have the cure for the 
trouble in their own hands. If they would 
give farmers warning that they would not 
accept garlicky wheat, and then refuse it ab- 
solutely or accept it only at such discounts 
that the farmer would feel his loss, the trouble 
would end within three years. The average 
country miller who comes in personal con- 
tact with the farmer hasn’t the guts to formu- 
late such a policy or carry it out, so garlicky 
wheat will probably be a bane to the Soft 
wheat miller for years to come. 


THE CORN BORER AND THE CORN 
BELT 


ROKESSORGHRIS TIE of. Purdue ‘ex- 

ploded something of a bomb shell when 
he announced at Chicago last week that the 
dreaded European Corn Borer had reached 
northwestern Ohio and that there was a pros- 
pect of extending the quarantine against it to the 
western boundary of Indiana. No borers have 
been found in Indiana as yet, but such a quaran- 
tine would allow the authorities to proceed 
with drastic measures in any locality:in which 
they appeared. 

The borers came across the lake from On- 
tario, having been brought into Canada from 
Europe about 13 years ago in broom corn. 
They have entirely ruined the corn crops in 
parts of Ontario and Mr. Christie said that if 
they became established in Indiana the grow- 
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‘ing of corn there might just as well be given 


up. The borer has not reached the corn belt 
so far as anyone knows, and if Government 
agencies can prevent it, it will not doso. But 
the past history of the little beast indicates 
that if he should, the corn belt would cease 
to exist. The utmost vigilance must be 
maintained and any suspicious worm which 
is found in a corn stalk or in the pith of an 
ear should: be immediately reported. The 
borer, however, is no relation to the corn ear 
worm which is so prevalent this year. 


A RAILROAD’S RESPONSIBILITY 
AN a railroad desert a. territory which 
it has developed and which is absolutely 

dependent on it for sustenance? The ques- 
tion arises through the effort of the Chicago 
& Eastern Illinois Railroad to discontinue 
operations on its Brazil branch. 

It seems that the branch has lost money 
for some years, and the road can hardly be 
blamed for wanting to get rid of it. On the 
other hand there are many grain elevators 
and other industries on the road which were 
established on the strength of the service of- 
fered by the branch, and for no other reason. 
Should the road be discontinued the indus- 
tries would be worthless. 

The case is before the Indiana Public Serv- 
ice Commission for itself and as representing 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, A 
hearing has been held on the matter, but no 
decision reached. While it is rather hard 
on the C. & E. L., it is hardly thinkable that 
the Commission would permit the abandon- 
ment of prosperous and useful industries in 
the territory. As there are a score of ele- 
vators and mills on the Brazil branch the de- 
cision will be of considerable interest to the 
grain trade. 


GARBLED NEWS 


HE policy of reading addresses, which 

has been adopted by grain leaders, is 
wise. There are too many enemies of the 
grain marketing system who willingly mis- 
quote or garble statements made in public, 
and too many country editors and readers to 
swallow whole whatever is handed out to 
them by these unscrupulous reporters. 

Country newspapers in the Northwest, fol- 
lowing the National Association meeting, 
carried this story: “The session was marked 
by spirited debate among delegates on 
whether or not to expel from the organiza- 
tion all dealers who accept at their elevators 
grain of co-operative societies. A movement 
was launched to amend the by-laws so that 
any member who accepts co-operative grain 
would automatically be expelled from the 
Association.” 

A reading of the verbatim report of the 
meeting as contained in this issue will reveal 
that this report is entirely and maliciously 
false. A suggestion was made to discipline 
a member, but the suggestion was worded in 
a way to reflect upon co-operative societies 
and was immediately and unanimously 
downed on that account. There was never 
for a moment any debate against co-opera- 
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tive agencies or any reflection upon them or 
their methods. The report is evidently 
merely another attempt to stir up animosity 
among the farmers toward the present mar- 
keting system and shows to what length the 
enemies of the system will go in their at- 
tempt to discredit the grain trade. 


THE OCTOBER CROP REPORT 
N ITS October report the 
Agriculture came closer to the private re- 
ports on wheat. Last month its Spring 
wheat estimate, based on condition and 
age alone, was 209,979,000 bushels. 
month threshing returns show the crop to 
be 13,203,000 less, or 196,776,000 bushels. 
This puts all wheat at 740,665,000 bushels. 
Corn also shows a loss during the month of 
22,813,000 bushels. The present estimate is 
from 3,163,063,000 bushels. 
show a further loss next month for cob worm 
and mold have played havoc in many fields. 
Oats, too, lost, the final returns being only 
1,078,519,000 bushels, or 447,536,000 less than 
last year. Barley lost over 3,000,000 during 
the month, reducing the estimated yield to 
163,399,000 bushels. Rye holds at 64,332,000 
and buckwheat shows a gain, the crop being 
14,263,000 bushels of good quality, Hay is 
unchanged at 79,808,000 tons for tame and 
14,811,000 for wild. Every important crop 
lost during the month, and the 
not indicate the fact that of high ‘grade grain 
of all varieties there is a real scarcity. 


Department of 
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RATES AGAIN 


rapt may come out of the con 
ference at Washington between President 
Harding and executives of several of the 
large railroads. The President has expressed 
himself emphatically in favor of lower freight 
rates. In fact every one has except the rail- 
road officials, and they would if they could 
see their way clear to it. 

While nothing definite has been given out, 
the impression has gone forth that lower 
rates for farm products will come in the near 
future. In fact Senator Cummins intimated 
that an announcement to that effect might 
follow the meeting of railroad executives in 
Chicago on October 14, the Washington con- 
ference being merely a preliminary to that 
meeting. 

In the meantime, on October 11, the U. S. 
Senate adopted an amendment to the finance 
bill which repeals the taxes on passenger, 
Pullman, freight, express and pipe line trans- 
portation, effective January 1, 1922. ‘This 
will help some, but it will not relieve the real 
trouble which only drastic rate cuts will take 
care of. The general situation, however, is 
more hopeful than it has been for some time. 


The Chicago and Northwestern and the 
Burlington Railroads will cancel all bills for 
demurrage and reconsignment charges, for 
which disposition orders were filed within 
the free time during the switchmen’s strike 
in April and May, 1920. The matter was re- 
ferred to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion and their opinion resulted as above. 
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EDITORIAL 
MENTION 


The new feed trade rules put that indus- 
try in the most healthy state it has ever en- 
joyed. Now all it needs is a little business. 
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The Public Dock Commission of Portland, 
Ore., has reduced its handling charges about 
€ This will undoubtedly attract 
much new grain through the public elevator, 
1as occasioned protest by private oper- 
ators who claim it discriminates against all 
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who do not use the dock facilities. It seems 
to be the private owners’ move. 
Let us not for rget our lesson: The Packer 


ain Exchange Act are but en- 
tering wedges whereby the radical ‘element 
s will attempt to force Govern- 

or Government supervision 
and public utility, until 
an accomplished fact. - This 

condition is brought about because np ‘busi- 
ness men will interest themselves in:syeh leg- 
islation unless their own particular industry 
ts threatened. As a matter of fact Govern- 
ment control of any industry threatens every 
industry, and grain dealers should join with 
all business men in stopping such legislation 
before greater harm js done. A case in point 
is the Kenyon Coal Bill, and its companion 
measure, the Coal Profiteéring Bill, which, 
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with its popular catch word title, attempts to 
dictate what margin of profit shall be al- 
lowed on cdal shipments. Every such meas- 
ure should be killed at birth unless the busi- 
ness interests of the country have lost faith in 
the law of supply and demand. 


It is hard to believe, but it is stated as a 
fact that many mines are producing coal at 
a loss, so there is little chance of important 
reductions in prices before the wage agree- 
ment expires next spring, even if freight 
rates should come down. Don’t speculate on 
your coal supply. Your community’s health 
is more important than a slight price differ- 
ential. 


The Industrial Traffic League recently 
passed a resolution to the effect that railroad 
wages: be reduced to the basis prevailing in 
other industries, and that rates than be re- 
duced in proportion. Every shipper and 
every consumer “Amen.” But how 
about the railway brotherhoods who are now 
in the solemn process of announcing their 
strike vote? 


says, 


The Madison (Wis.) Fermer quotes a sen- 
tence from a Chicago Board of Trade bulle- 
tin and makes the usual capital out of it. 
The sentence reads: “Taking of profits dur- 
ing the closing hours by heavy bull interests 
resulted in a loss of 4 cents per bushel.” You 
can imagine the tenor of the article, specu- 
lators robbing the farmers, etc. He says 
nothing of the fact that these same specula- 
tors lent their support to the market when 
the farmers first offered their grain and per- 
haps saved a decline at that time of several 
times 4 cents a bushel. None is so blind as 
he who will not see, and none keeps his eyes 
and his ears more tightly closed than the 
agitator who strives to stir up class hatred 
and suspicion among farmers. 


Secretary Wallace has performed a useful 
act in sending two experts of the Department 
of Agriculture to Europe “to develop 
methods and sources for securing crop and 
market information in those countries and to 
arrange for sending it more promptly to the 
United States.” Such information is much 


-desired. The Department of Commerce has 


a well organized force in Europe and these 
men should be made use of at least in assem- 
bling the information and transmitting it to 
this country. And may we respectfully sug- 
gest that crop reports be translated to 
bushels, instead of being sent out as “quar- 
ters,” “centals,” “kilos” or “poods ;” that acre- 
age be indicated in acres and not in “hec- 
tares,” “dessiatines” or “centiare”; and that 
price quotations be‘in specific U. S. equiva- 
lent and-not in pounds, francs, lira and marks. 


Atlanta, Ga., proposes to establish a con- 
tract grain market under the Capper-Tincher 
Act. They will have a trading floor and per- 
haps build an elevator. Getting a contract 
grain market, however, is not so simple as 
the Atlanta Commercial Exchange seems to 
think. The Secretary of Agriculture is au- 
thorized to. designate a board of trade as a 
“contract market” when and only when it 
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shall comply, among other requirements, with 
the following: 

(a) When located at a terminal market upon 
which cash grain is sold in sufficient volume and 
under such conditions as fairly to reflect the general 
value of the grain and the difference in value between 
various grades of grain and having adequate storage 
facilities and recognizing official weighing and in- 
spection service. 

It would, no doubt, be an excellent thing 
for agriculture in the South if there could 
be a contract market there, but it is hardly 
likely that Atlanta will be able to qualify un- 
der the Grain Exchange Act for some time 
to come. 


A banker in Miles City, Mont., advises 
farmers to consign their high grade wheat to 
Minneapolis, where a premium is paid for 
good milling grades. This is fine advice and 
would undoubtedly be profitable for the dis- 
criminating farmer. The only trouble is that 
every farmer thinks his grain is high grade 
and should top the market. But it’s worth 


trying. 
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REDUCTION IN INSPECTION FEES 
The Minnesota State Grain Inspection Depart- 
ment announced the following changes in inspec- 
tion fees to become effective October 1: Corn and 

flax $1.25 per car; all other grains $1 per car. 


ADOPTS OFFICIAL STANDARDS 
The Memphis Merchants Exchange of Memphis, 
Tenn., recently adopted as its official standards the 
grades for grain sorghums recommended by the 
United States Department of Agriculture. 


CURB SESSIONS ABOLISHED 
After an existence of 43 years, the curb sessions 
ot the grain market on the St. Louis Merchants Ex- 
change, St. Louis, Mo., have been abolished. The 
action was taken following the passage of the Cap- 
per-Tincher bill which imposes a tax of 25 cents 
a bushel on all curb transactions in grain. 


RETURNS TO CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
“An agreement was entered into early in October 
by which the Grain & Hay Exchange of Cincinnati, 


NEW CUSTOMERS’ 


ROOM 


Ohio, which has been holding its sessions in the 
Gwinn Building for more than three years, will re- 
turn to the Chamber of Commerce and resume its 
former location in the Union Central Building. 
It is reported they will be back by January 1. 


‘SECOND LARGEST CORN MARKET 

Milwaukee is said to be now the second largest 
corn receiving market in the world, on the basis of 
figures of receipts, so far this year. It is only sur- 
passed by Chicago having outstripped both St. 
Louis and Omaha. Of the 1920 crop, Milwaukee has 
received 24,478,000 bushels compared with 13,926,- 
000 last year. The heavy increase is said to be due 
to the unusual facilities offered by Milwaukee ele- 
vators for shipping by lake to eastern and Canadian 
ports. 

SPOT GRAIN AT BUFFALO 

The spot grain market in Buffalo for the past 
two weeks has been a very duli affair and quota- 
tions have largely followed the course of the fu- 
tures market.. Receipts’ have been exceedingly light 
and under normal conditions these light receipts 
would have created good spot premiums, but the 
fact that the trade has been able to buy at a 
less price each day, has resulted in their adopting 
a hand to mouth attitude and the small receipts 
have therefore been ample to satisfy the limited 
demand. This waiting attitude on the part of the 
trade, however, has created an underlying condi- 
tion of strength which will be in evidence as soon 
as it appears that a turn in the situation has been 
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reached and with colder weather which is now 
with us, the feeding demand will be stimulated 
and it is confidently expected that the Eastern 
consumers will take a much larger quantity of 
feeding grains during the fall and winter through 
this market than was the case last year when the 
home grown crops were large and bins and ware- 


houses filled with high priced feeds.—J. G. Mc- 
Killin, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. Market: letter of Octo- 
ber 12. 


J. ROSENBAUM GRAIN COMPANY EXPANDS 

The growing business of the J. Rosenbaum Grain 
Company of Chicago is constantly requiring more 
They are now occupying practically 
one-half of the fourth floor of the Postal Telegraph 
Building. Their offices are being remodeled and 
among the changes made is a new customers’ and 
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private wire room, which represent everything that 
is required in an up-to-date brokerage office. A 
new feature of their business is the addition of a 
department for handling orders for stocks and 
bonds. The natural growth of a country-wide busi- 
ness, both domestic and foreign, is responsible for 
the new features. 


Wm. C. Wiegand, who has been in the grain and 
stock brokerage business since 1897, has been in 
charge of the customers’ room since its opening 
September 1. He is writing the market letters of 
the firm and we can say that, being in close touch 
with conditions and an able writer, his letters 
prove of great interest. “Bill” Wiegand naturally 
hopes to hear from his old friends and from those 
who wish to receive his market letter. They will 
be sent free to all inquiries. 


CLEARANCES OF CORN LARGE 

Corn and oats are down below. many pre-war 
years. Wheat is still averaging higher, but does 
not face the pre-war competition of Russia, which 
had an exportable surplus averaging 160,000,000. 
This year she may require 40,000,000 from North 
America. Argentine after shipping very sparingly 
came through with 1,765,000 this week. Our ex- 
ports are estimated by Bradstreet’s at 8,672,000. 
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Clearances of corn for the week total almost 4,000,- 
000, bringing the total of over 37,000,000 since July 
1, compared with slightly over 1,000,000 for the 
same period last year.—Southworth & Co., Toledo, 


Ohio. From late Weekly Market Review. 
FAIR DEMAND FOR CORN 
Our market has not suffered quite as much in 


this severe liquidation and decline, as other mar- 
kets, on account of our being primarily a Soft 
wheat market. The demand for Soft wheat has 
been good all the way through, and while we have 
had a break of 20 cents from the top, we have 
recovered 5 or 6 cents of it in the last few days 
and the demand for Soft wheat is very sharp. On 
the Hard wheat, it is quiet and we are almost 
totally dependent upon the export demand, which 
has been very slow for the last three or four weeks. 
There is a gradual lessening in the advices of 
shipments and we look to see the receipts of wheat 
get down to a very small proportion in the next 
two or three weeks. 


It looks as though this big run of corn is over 
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for the present, although some of the interior ele- 
vators are pretty well loaded up yet. There is a 
fair demand here for strictly Yellow and White 
corn, both for domestic and export use. Cuba 
and Mexico are in the market now for White corn 
and they are taking a reasonable amount of it. 
We do not look for much advance in this corn, but 
rather expect the demand to be equal to the sup- 
ply from now on. We are inclined to think there 
really ought to be a little further advance in corn. 

We have had a pretty good demand for oats 
right. along and offerings have been pretty well 
cleaned up each day. Of course we had the natural 
decline in the market, in sympathy with other 
grains, but the demand for oats has been keen at 
all time. We look for considerably further ad- 
vance in oats. There is hardly any demand here 
for rye, except a few cars to go to outside feed 
and seed dealers.—HImore-Schultz Grain Company, 
St. Louis, Mo. Market letter of October 12. 


GOOD STOCK OF OATS HELD 

Receipts of oats have been somewhat lighter 
here but owing to the very light demand prices 
are easily influenced downward by lower western 
quotations. Good stocks are held in elevators here 
and therefore receipts, while light, do not influence 
the market values for spot grain. 

Receipts of corn have been fairly good under 
slow inquiry. Western quotations continue on a 
decline and our market easily follows. Stocks of 
corn are accumulating slowly here. Eastern corn 
is now being sold to local trade and as the new 
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crop is of good quality this is shutting off demand 
from terminal markets considerably. Country 


offerings of corn are free and price does not seem 
object.—Harper Grain Company, Pitts- 
Market letter of October 12. 
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ELEVATOR AND MILL STOCKS FAIR 

Receipts of wheat are moderate, but there is a 
good demand for milling grades of the Soft variety 
and the Red Winter is going to a substantial pre- 
mium over Hard and mixed grades. Elevator and 
mill stocks are fair, but not excessive. 

Receipts of corn are light for old crop—no new 
crop has been received as yet. There is a fairly 
good demand for old Yellow corn. A few cargoes 
of Yellow and mixed corn are being worked 
through this market. 

Our receipts of oats are unusually light for this 
time of year, with slow demand. Reported that 
some business is being worked in cargoes for win- 
ter storage to come down at close of navigation.— 
Cleveland Grain & Milling Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Market letter of October 12. 


BARLEY FUTURES AT MILWAUKEE 

From the manner in which future trading in 
barley on the Milwaukee market has begun, trad- 
ers look for a satisfactory and growing business 
in this commodity. All the machinery necessary 
for future transactions is in working order, regu- 
lar storage and grades have been changed to a 
quality that assures to the malsters taking deliv- 
ery, a barley that is suitable to his manufacturing 
requirements. 

No. 2 is the grade deliverable at the contract 
price, and No. 3 is deliverable at a discount of 7 
cents per bushel under contract. The elevators 
designated by the Chamber of Commerce as “regu- 
lar” storage warehouses are Taylor & Bournique 
Company’s Elevator “KE” and MDonahue-Stratton 
Company’s “Rialto” Elevator. 


FIRST CAR OF CORN ARRIVES 

Receipts of corn recently have been fair, with 
values declining, in sympathy with the break in 
other markets. The Corn Products plant continues 
to be the heaviest buyer here and there is evi- 
dence of some business for shipment being done. 
The domestic demand East has not been urgent, 
but if the market showed signs of holding steady, 
we believe there would be an improvement in the 
demand from that section as advices received from 
our eastern brokers indicate that stocks in that 
territory are not large. Notwithstanding declining 
the country has been free sellers of old 
ecrn. We believe the amount of new corn bought 
to come to this market is not large. The first 
ear of new corn arrived on this market several 
days ago, shipped from La Fayette, Ill. It inspected 
No. 4 Yellow, showing a moisture test of 18.2 
per cent, and the quality was fairly good. 

Receipts of oats have been fair with values show- 
ing a decline, the same conditions existing in this 
cereal as in corn. The shipping demand is not 
active, although there has been some business done 
markets. Country acceptances 
been free.—Mueller Grain Com- 
Market letter of October 12. 
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WAGNER ON WHEAT 

To October 1, U. S. wheat for export surplus can 
be guessed 55 to 85 (millions), dependent on 
whether you can use 600 to 630 for full U. S. uses. 
At 85 October 1, the November 1 surplus might 
be 55 or 60 with the chance of 15 to 25 January 
1, 1922. 

U. S. wheat and flour exports July 1 to Septem- 
ber 1 are 97 (millions). U. S. wheat visible or 55 
can hardly exceed 60 and should reach tops in 
late November or early December. Of the visible 
about 17 is at seaboard and gulf points. Minne- 
apolis and Duluth hold 7 (millions) a small total. 

The small Canadian wheat crop is guessed 265 
to 290 (millions), with latest news suggesting near 
290 of which 210 may be available for export. 
America continues to contribute 90 per cent of 
world’s weekly wheat exports. 

Latest reports suggest October 1 old wheat ex- 
port surpluses of—(millions)—Argentina 30 to 40 
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—Australia 15 to 20, France may import 32, Italy 
73 and India 40. New crop news suggests wheat sur- 
pluses ready in January. Argentina 120 and Aus- 
tralia 80 to 90. World business news remains con- 
servative as regards large wheat advances. The 
grain foreign trade has returned to private hands. 
Hurope requires cheap bread, U. S. economics out- 
line even reasonable living costs in all lines. 

Winter wheat farmers may prove astute after 
all. Impressed by the near bankruptcy corn and 
oats price and business drowsiness they have sold 
and shipped their wheat. It must be admitted that 
most signs are in favor of the permanent arrival 
of old time wheat levels. 

October and November—Canada will continue to 
thunder out its big wheat crop. Northern Sas- 
katchewan has a record yield. Long wheat bulges 
of the 10 to 20 cent kind at the moment are, of 
course, opposed by the liberal visible and no chance 
of wheat scarcity for some months.—Z. W. Wagner 
& Co., Chicago, Ill. From Market letter of Octo- 
ber 72. 


ELECTION AT MINNEAPOLIS 
The annual election of officers on the Minneapo- 
lis Chamber of Commerce, Minneapolis, Minn., was 
held October 6 and resulted as follows: For presi- 
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dent, J. H. McMillan; first vice-president, T. C. Van 
Dusen; second vice-president, H. S. Helm. 
Directors for two-year terms: Shreve M. Archer, 
J. H. McCarthy, Sr., John §S. Pillsbury, A. L. Searle, 
B. H. Woodworth. 
Directors for one-year term: 
K. Mitchell. 


W. J. Russell, EH. 


Board of Arbitration, two-year term: Asher 
Howard, T. J. Sidle, A. T. Owen. 
Board of Appeals, two-year term: J. A. Mull, 


Paul C. Rutherford, Clyde G. Williams. 


FACTS ABOUT WHEAT 

Bread is the staff of life and will always find a 
ready demand. At present, farmers are marketing 
more wheat than the markets can digest. Visible 
supply keeps increasing and it makes a heavy load 
for speculators to carry. The invisible supply is 
evidently much larger than the trade has figured. 
Farmers evidently did not take advantage of the 
high prices last May and this wheat is now com- 
ing on the market. Galveston elevators are full. 
Side tracks are full of loaded cars. Foreigners 
are foxy. They satisfied their immediate needs 
during harvest and are now waiting to buy wheat 
at their own price. They can afford to await more 
definite news from Argentine. Outlook there at 
present is very favorable. Any serious damage will 
be reflected in a more active demand for our wheat. 
December wheat can easily sink to the dollar level 
or below under present heavy receipts, unless ex- 
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port demand improves. If foreigners take. the sur- 
plus, at present hanging over our markets, wheat 
will be in position to advance. 

Watch export news. Don’t overtrade, and be 
careful of sharp breaks. Demand is likely to ap- 
pear when least expected—C. A. King & Co., To- 
ledo, Ohio, from Late Special Market Report. 


CAIRO OFFERS ITS BARGE LINE SERVICE 

So far as the situation in this market is con- 
cerned, we continue to feel the effect of the heavy 
corn crops South, this corn being fed to the exclu- 
sion practically of all manufactured feeds as well 
as the grain that is usually shipped from the North 
to the South at this period of the year. We do find, 
however, by direct correspondence with numerous 
customers and friends that we have throughout the 
Southern States that the conditions, generally in 
that section are very decidedly improved, owing to 
the higher price now prevailing for cotton and some 
of our correspondents write us to the effect that 
they are in most excellent shape, financially, and 
are collecting their old bills in a way that is indeed 
pleasing. 

Altogether, we do not see much in the situation 
to encourage the belief that any business of de- 
cided consequence can possibly be effected, until 
well along in the winter. After that period we ex- 
pect to see a most decided improvement and we are 
hopeful that we will not be dissappointed. 

So far as the wheat in this section is concerned, 
it is practically all moved, new corn will be com- 
ing on the within the next week or 10 days, all 
depending, of course, on weather and other mar- 
ket conditions. 


The big thing, so far as the Cairo market is con- 
cerned is the service, now being given by the Mis- 
sissippi-Warrior Barge Line Service, Cairo to New 
Orleans. It is recognized by these people and by 
shippers generally through the Central States that 
Cairo is the head water of navigation on the Mis- 
sissippi River for a 12 months’ period. As a con-. 
sequence, we have a wonderful new dock here and 
this dock is being used to its capacity right now. 
We have frequently sailings, Cairo to New Orleans 
and frequent arrivals, New Orleans to Cairo. The 
barge service, we believe, is one that will be pa- 
tronized by the shipping public, to a very great ex- 
tent, freight rates being 20 per cent less than the 
all rail rate. 

We believe shippers of grain, especially for ex- 
port through the port of New Orleans, will do well 
if they will give this Barge service their careful 
consideration, investigate its advantages and if 
this is done, we are very confident they will profit 
thereby. — Halliday Elevator Company, Cairo, Ii. 
Market letter of October 12. 


CHANGES IN MEMBERSHIP 

Baltimore.—New members recently elected to 
membership on the Chamber of Commerce are: 
John de Wit, Baltimore International Steamship 
Company; Edward S. Neilson, Division Freight 
Agent, Pennsylvania Railroad Company; Claude BR. 
Clifton, Millers’ Agents. The memberships of 
Stephen L. Stackpole and John Sonderman have 
been transferred. Reported by Secretary James B. 
Hessong. | 

Chicago.—Memberships on the Board of Trade 
have been granted the following: D. Durbin, 
A. S. Jackson, Jr., Robt. C. Wheeler, Geo. C. Bulloch, 
Jesse H. Ridge, and Fred Hanssen. The membership 
of the Hstate of C. W. Hammill, Estate of Frank 
Clifton. Herman Hahn, Ralph Stoner, E. F. Hoxey 
and A. J. Pollak have been transferred. Reported 
by Secretary John R. Mauff. 

Cincinnati.—The T. M. Dugan Grain Company has 


been admitted to membership on the Cincinnati 


Grain & Hay Exchange during the past month. Re- 
ported by Executive-Secretary B. J. Drummond. 

Duluth.—Clement K. Quinn, John R. McCarthy, 
Louis N. Ritten, W. J. McCabe, Jr. and O. E. Harris 
have been elected to membership on the Board of 
Trade. H. P. Watson, John D. Shanahan, Mark G. 
Magnuson, Burr Porter, G. C. Sullivan and W. B. 
Parsons have withdrawn their memberships on the 
exchange. Reported by Secretary Charles F, Mac- 
Donald. 
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TERMINAL NOTES 

The W. M. Bell Company, of Milwaukee, Wis., has 
opened an office at Algona, Iowa, with Geo. O. Strom 
in charge. 

Harry F. Franke has become associated with the 
Franke Grain Company of Milwaukee, Wis., and 
is manager of their feed department. 

The Delta Flour & Feed Company of Memphis, 
Tenn., has discontinued business and C. H. Olsen, 
manager, is liquidating the affairs of the company. 

Ivan B. Pieard, formerly with the Young Com- 
mission Company of Chicago, has formed the firm 
of Picard & Strauss to engage in the feed business. 

Willis E. Sheldon, formerly grain broker of Jack- 
son, Mich., is now secretary of the Southern Cali- 
fornia Fuel & Feed Dealers Association of Los 
Angeles, ‘Calif. 

The Franke-La Budde Grain Company of Milwau- 
kee, Wis., has been dissolved and succeeded by 
the Franke Grain Company and the La Budde Feed 
& Grain Company. 

The Burns Bros. Grain Corporation of Buffalo, 
N. Y., incorporated recently with capital stock of 
$25,000. Incorporators were Harry T, and Basil 
Burns and Mabel E. Eaton, all of Buffalo. 

The Farmers Terminal Elevator Company of 
Sioux City, Iowa, went into the hands of a re- 
ceiver in September. The company had a capital 
stock of $1,000,000 and a partly completed eleva- 
tor. 

The Atlantic Hay &-Grain Corporation of New 
York City, has been incorporated with a capital 
stock of $6,000 to deal in grain and feeds. In- 
corporators are Frieda, Bertha and Joseph Spiel- 
man. 

Friends of Egil Steen, head of the grain and 
hay firm of E. Steen & Bro., of Baltimore, Md., 
will be glad to learn that he is rapidly recovering 
‘from a recent surgical operation which confined 
him to the hospital for some weeks. 

J. George R. Graham, recently of Simons, Day & 
Co., and Don C. Carr expect shortly to open an of- 
fice in the financial district of Chicago as corres- 
pondents of E. W. Wagner & Co. They will con- 
duct a general brokerage business in stocks, bonds, 
grain, cotton, etc. 


H. S. Allen & Co., of Pittsburgh, Pa., have added 
to their branch sales office. A. C. Hogrebe has 
been assigned to the southeastern part of the state 
with headquarters at Philadelphia, while E. P. Duffy 
will have the northeastern part of the state with 
headquarters at Scranton. 


The Federal Barge Line operating on the Mis- 
sissippi River between St. Louis and New Orleans 
carried 45,746 tons of freight during September, 
of which the greatest item was grain for export. 
Wheat shipments amounted to 765,000 bushels; 
corn, 192,590 bushels; oats, 3,000 bushels; flour, 
4,200 barrels. 

H. Poehler Company of Minneapolis, Minn., one 
of the oldest grain firms of the Northwest, sus- 
pended business October 5, pending a re-organiza- 
tion. It was announced by Alvin H. Poehler, presi- 
‘dent, that creditors were to be called into a con- 
ference. The firm was started at Henderson, Minn., 
66 years ago. 

J. Fred Wickenhiser of the grain firm of John 
Wickenhiser & Co., of Toledo, Ohio, was united in 
marriage on October 1 with Miss Helen Rosebrough, 
only daughter of Mr, and Mrs. Harry HE. Rose- 
brough of Huntington, Ind. Miss Rosebrough is a 
graduate of Smith College, North Hampton, Mass., 
and one of the most popular young ladies of her 
home .city. After a brief honeymoon Mr. and Mrs. 
Wickenhiser will be at home in Toledo. 


Ed. D. Anderson and W. J. Mercer, who have 
been engaged in the grain business individually 
cn the Indianapolis market have combined their 
interests and formed the firm of Anderson & Mer- 
cer, with offices at 817 Board of Trade Building. 
Both members of the new company are well and 
favorabiy. know in Indiana and western grain cir- 
cles and it is expected the consolidation will bring 
about a more effective working arrangement and 
make it possible to carry on all branches of the 
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business more advantageously to themselves and 
to the shipper. The firm is member of the Indian- 
apolis Board of Trade, Illinois and Indiana Grain 
Dealers Association and Grain Dealers National As- 
sociation. 

The La Budde Feed & Grain Company of Mil- 
waukee, Wis., has been organized to conduct a 
general grain, hay and feed business. Offices are 
in Rooms 505-506 Chamber of Commerce Building. 
The principals in the company are Edward and 
LeRoy La Budde, with Chas. Bothe managing the 
hay department. 


The plans for the establishment of a grain ex- 
change at Atlanta, Ga., in connection with the At- 
lanta Commercial Exchange have been perfected 
by a group of grain dealers, brokers and millers 
operating in and near Atlanta. Sample tables will 
be installed at the Atlanta Commercial Exchange 
where samples of corn, oats and wheat will be dis- 
played for the inspection of prospective buyers. 


L. W. Ainsworth has succeeded A. J. Cheeseman 
as secretary of the Des Moines Board of Trade of 
Des Moines, Iowa. Mr. Cheeseman has accepted 
the position of District Freight Agent with the 
Great Northern Railway with headquarters at Des 
Moines. Mr. Ainsworth held the rank of Lieut.- 
Colonel in the late war and was formerly engaged 
in the grain business and recent manager of the 
Western Union at Des Moines. 


The Nye-Schneider-Jenks Company was_ incor- 
porated late in September to succeed the Nye- 
Schneider-Fowler Company of Fremont, Neb. The 


articles provide for the issue of $2,500,000 worth 
of stock and do not permit the sales of shares 
to the public for five years. Incorporators were E. 
N. Mitchell, Isaac EH. Congdon and Frank D. Wil- 
liams. The officers of the company are: Frank 
L. Carey, Minneapolis, Minn., president; Leslie N. 
Perrin, vice-president; C. L. Bostwick, secretary; 
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Martin B. Reilly Company, Inc., of Chicago, IIl., 
has just installed a 600-bushel Randolph Direct 
Heat Drier in the Iowa Corn Products Elevator at 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


The W. L. Richeson Company, Inc., freight brok- 
ers and forwarders, of New Orleans, La., announced 
the opening of a new office October 1 at Kansas City, 
Mo., in Room 515 Railway Exchange Building. It 
will be under the management of R. M. Wharry. 


B. L. Brooks who has been for some time past 
connected with the manufacturing end of the busi- 
ness of Huntley Manufacturing Company of Silver 
Creek, N. Y., is now in the sales department. Mr. 
Brooks has his headquarters at Harrisburg, Pa., and 
his territory includes Pennsylvania, New York, 
Maryland and New Jersey. 


The Enoz Chemical Company of Chicago, Ill., has 
just issued a new illustrated booklet on grain ele- 
vator and mill infection and its curtail. It treats 
of ridding the mill and elevator of insects such as 
weevil, moth, grain beetle, ete. It should be of 
special interest at this time to Central States grain 
dealers where the weevil is causing great trouble 
and loss. A copy of the booklet will be mailed on 
request. 

The sympathy of very many friends was ex- 
tended to W. L. Vredenburg, vice-president of 
Sprout, Waldron & Co., of Muncy, Pa., recently on 
account of the death of his son, Lawrence Vreden- 
burg, which occurred last month in Williamsport 
Hospital as a result of an automobile accident. 
Lawrence was the second oldest son of Mr. Vreden- 
burg and was in the drafting room of the Muncy 
firm. He had a wide circle of friends and was one 
of the most popular and promising young men on 
the Sprout, Waldron & Co. force. 

The exhibit of the Morse Chain Company at the 
Textile Exposition. in Boston this fall will be 
found at their usual location in Department A at 
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Walter I. Dean, treasurer. The Omaha business 
of the company will be carried on under the name 
of the Nye-Schneider-Jenks Company, Omaha divi- 
sion. It was expected that 199 elevators would 
be opened early in October. 


The firm of Marks & Anderson of Memphis, 
Tenn., was recently dissolved. David W. Marks 
kas been admitted to membership in the Memphis 
Merchants Exchange and will handle grain, hay and 
feedstuffs on brokerage. His office is No. 644 Bank 
of Commerce Building. L. P. Anderson, who is a 
member of the Exchange continues the business 
formerly conducted by Marks & Anderson, retain- 
ing their present office at No. 924 Exchange Build- 
ing. 

The grain and hay commission firm of Joseph 
Gregg & Son at Atlanta, Ga., established in 1903 
has been succeeded by M. H. Haym. The change 
was due to the death some time ago of Joseph 
Gregg, Sr., and the disinclination of his son to con- 
tinue the business after the death of his father, 
who he writes was his partner and best friend. 
Mr. Haym was for,many years in the brokerage 
business at Savannah, Ga., and Jacksonville, Fla., 
and has had full experience in all departments of 
the grain business. 


Simons, Day & Co., well known grain firm of 
Chicago, with offices in the Postal Telegraph 
Building, announced on October 5, the transfer of 
all open trades to the Faroll Bros. The trouble, 
as given out by president Charles Baker, was lack 
of capital. With most of the company assets frozen 
and poor business conditions the company decided 
it was best to retire from business. Other officers 
of the concern which have been in business for 
many years are Winfield S. Day, secretary; M. J. 
Bloom, first vice-president, J. Geo. R. Graham, sec: ° 
ond vice-president and Elmer ©. Kimball, third vice- 
president. 


NOTES 


space 75. They will have on exhibit here a full 
line of chain samples and there will be in attend- 
ance representatives of this company qualified to 
give expert engineering advice on transmission 
problems. This company will also show as the 
main part of their exhibit a spinning frame end 
with motor and chain drive in place, mounted on an 
improved type of bracket designed particularly for 
application of individual motors and chain drives to 
old spinning frames such as are now running in 
many textile mills throughout the country and 
which have proved entirely successful in service. 
This exhibit should be particularly interesting to 
cotton mill engineers as it illustrates a practical 
method of equipping old spinning frames and twist- 
ers with individual motors and chain drives and 
results in increasing the production from. these 
frames to the maximum that can be obtained for 
any given count of yarn from the latest type of 
new motor driven frames as supplied by the manu- 
facturer. 


CORN exported in August, 1921, aggregated 13,- 
651,559 bushels, as against 781,271 bushels a year 
ago. Exports of barley and oats were also con- 
siderably greater in August, 1921, than in the same 
month last year. 

DURING the last crop yedr there was more 
Canadian wheat unloaded at Buffalo than all Cana- 
dian ports together. The combined eastern Cana- 
dian ports received from the Head of the Lakes 
55,270,869 bushels. Buffalo received 57,626,003 
bushels, and all American ports received 67,788,708 
bushels. The total shipments of wheat from Fort 
William .and Port Arthur from September 1, 1920 
to August 31, 1921, were 123,059,577 bushels. All 
grain received by Canadian ports totaled 99,131,244 
bushels; at American ports, 77,679,640 bushe’s; all 
grain shipped from Head of the Lakes, 176,810,285 
bushels. 
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yHILE trading in the local market during the 
W past month was not brisk, dealers were satis- 

4 fied with the volume of business under present 
conditions. Hay prices held firm despite the light 
demand and this was the real bright feature in the 
trade. Most merchants say that the farmers are very 
reluctant to sell their crops at present quotations and 
are holding them up in hopes of better values during 
the winter months. Both grain and hay receipts and 
shipments showed an improvement for the month of 
September. Receipts of grain and hay for the first 
five days in October showed an increase of 15 cars 
over the corresponding period in September. 

There has been a very active demand for poultry 
feeds during the past month, and some of the manu- 
facturers and jobbers have reported good business in 
this end of the game. In stock feeds demand has 
not been active due to fine pasturage and cheap grain, 
along with the fact that stock prices are off, and 
farmers are not feeding high priced or cheap feeds 
either to produce fat for a low market return. 

Brewers are using a good deal more material now 
than for some time past, there having been a very 
active demand of late for the general improved bev- 
erages that are being marketed by the leading brew- 
ers. 

= * * 

The name of Alfred Gowling, grain and hay dealer, 
with offices in the Union Central Building, has been 
mentioned for the postmastership of Newport, Ky., 
where he and his family reside. Mr. Gowling, who is 
active in Republican politics, was a candidate for 
mayor in Newport several years ago, but was de- 
feated by a small margin. 

* * - 
vice-president of the Dorsel Milling 
Company, Newport, Ky., has been elected a member 
of the Kentucky Manufacturers’ Association which 
was organized recently to promote business in the 
Blue Grass State. 


J. H. Dorsel, 


* * * 


Among the Cincinnati grain dealers who attended 
the Grain Dealers National convention at Chicago 
were: Max Blumenthal, D. J. Schuh, of the Early & 
Daniel Company; A. C. Gale; and George Munson, 
grain supervisor for the United States Government in 
Cincinnati. 

. * * 

Considerable new business is being brought to Cin- 
ecinnati by the bureau recently established in the 
Agricultural Department of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, for bringing to the attention of local buyers 
opportunities for purchasing farm products at an 
advantage and also for supplying the agricultural 
interests with information concerning Cincinnati as 
a buying and selling market. Within the last few 
weeks a number of new connections have been es- 
tablished by the bureau between local concerns and 
farm organizations in various states of the South 
and the Middle West. 


* * * 


Arrangements for the return of the Cincinnati Grain 
and Hay Exchange to the Chamber of Commerce and 
the removal of the Grain and Hay Exchange to its 
former home on the floor of the Exchange Hall have 
been completed by the Board of Directors of the 
two organizations. The return of the Grain and Hay 
Exchange to the Chamber of Commerce is taken as 
a move to a greater effort of the two bodies toward 
making Cincinnati one pf the largest hay and grain 
markets in the country and ends a three year separa- 
tion of the two organizations. The Grain and Hay 
Exchange left the Chamber of Commerce early in 
the spring of 1918, following a dispute as to the 
operation of the Exchange on the floor of Exchange 
Hall, the Exchange moving to headquarters in the 
Gwynne Building where it has been located since. 

Some months ago the subject of re-affiliation of the 
two organizations was taken up and members de- 
manded its consideration. At their instance the boards 
of the two organizations appointed James A. Reilly, 
president, and William C. Culkins, executive secre- 
tary of the Chamber of Commerce, and Emery M. 
Brouse, president and B. J. Drummond, executive sec- 


retary of the Cincinnati Grain and Hay Exchange, as 
a joint committee to work out plans for the affilia- 
tion. 

On account of the peculiar corporate organization 
of the Cincinnati Grain and Hay Exchange it was 
deemed advisable that a voluntary organization known 
as the Exchange should be the medium of affiliation. 
The Grain and Hay Exchange heretofore has been op- 
erated by the Cincinnati Grain and Hay Exchange 
Company, an organization operated for profit, with 
members holding stock in it. The Chamber of Com- 
merce being an organization founded not for profit 
could not affiliate with this in view. 

Following a brief discussion as to the calling of the 
two boards together Mr. Culkins presented the fol- 
lowing resolution to the members of the Board of 
Directors of the Chamber of Commerce: 


Whereas, It is deemed expedient for the mutual in- 
terest of both parties concerned that closer rela- 
tions be maintained to the end that matters of vital 
importance to the city’s welfare may have the un- 
divided support of its business interests. 

Therefore, be it resolved by the Board of Direc- 
tors of the Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce, in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of Article 12, Section 1, 
of its by-laws, that the Grain and Hay Exchange be- 
come an affiliated body under the following terms, to- 
wit: 

1. That the Chamber of Commerce approve the by- 
laws of the Grain and Hay Exchange in so far as they 
are compatible with its own by-laws; leaving to the 
Grain and Hay Exchange the promulgation of such 
trade rules and regulations as it may deem necessary 
for the proper conduct of its business. 

2. That the Grain and Hay Exchange provide in its 
by-laws, as a necessary precedent and qualification to 
membership therein, that all persons admitted by it 
shall exhibit satisfactory evidence of and maintain 
in good standing a membership jin the Cincinnati 
Chamber of Commerce so long as they remain a mem- 
ber of said Grain and Hay Exchange. 

3. That in event it becomes desirable that both or- 
ganizations occupy quarters in common, the Chamber 
of Commerce will provide the necessary facilities for 
the propér conduct of the business of the Grain and 
Hay Exchange. 

4. That in consideration of the provisions of para- 
graph three (3) above, the Grain and Hay Exchange 
will reimburse the Chamber of Commerce for any and 
all additional expenses incurred in providing facilities 
exclusive of the use of the Exchange Hall and quar- 
ters for the executive offices. 

5. That the provisions of this resolution shall be- 
come effective at and when all the terms have been 
complied with on the part of the Grain and Hay 
Exchange. 

This resolution was seconded and upon vote of the 
Directors of the Chamber of Commerce present was 
carried. 

G. S. Maguire, one of the oldest members of the 
Cincinnati Grain and Hay Exchange, on behalf of the 
organization then offered to its Board of Directors the 


following resolution: 


Whereas, It is deemed expedient for the mutual 
interest of both organizations that the Grain and 
Hay Exchange become an affiliated body with the 
Chamber of Commerce, 

Therefore, be it resolved by the Board of Directors 
of the Cincinnati Grain and Hay Exchange that the 
resolution of the Board of Directors of the Chamber 
of Commerce relating to the affiliation of the two or- 
ganizations is hereby concurred in and ratified on be- 
half of the Grain and Hay Exchange. 

This resolution was carried. 

B. J. Drummond, executive secretary of the Grain 
and Hay Exchange, laid a plan for making Cin- 
cinnati a greater market before the directors of the 
two organizations. 

Mr. Drummond in addressing the meeting said: 

“By your act you have opened the door of Oppor- 
tunity. whose knock was so insistent that he who 
could not hear it must indeed have been in urgent 
need of the service of an aurist. 

“Without recapitulating the errors of the past we 
must forgive and forget and re-unite, devote our en- 
ergies to meeting the problems before us and together 
solve them. 

“It is apparent that the resources back of Cincinnati 
are not only ample but, larger than back of other 
primary markets. There is no fundamental transpor- 
tation difficulty that has not already been removed 
or that can not readily be removed. We have the 
resources behind us and the market before us, now 
let us turn to some of the difficulties in the way of 
development that can be removed by our efforts.” 


It probably will be some time before the physical 
affiliation of the two organizations takes place as the 
Cincinnati Grain and Hay Exchange is bound by a 
lease to its quarters in the Gwynne Building until 
March, 1922. Efforts will be made to effect a can- 
cellation or transfer of the lease by January 1, but if 
this can not be done the affiliation will not take place 
until after the lease expires. 

* * * 

Four suits to recover balances alleged to be due 
on contracts to supply hay, grain, ete, to Army 
camps in 1917 were filed in the United States District 
Court by the Dewey Bros. Company, Blanchester, 
Ohio, hay and grain dealers, against the United 


States. In the petitions it is charged that contracts 
were entered into by the company with the Quarter- 
master Corps of the United States Army. Under one 
of the contracts the plaintiff says, it supplied ap- 
proximately 9,800,000 pounds of hay, 2,900,000 pounds 
of straw and 1,000,000 pounds of bran delivering the 
same to Camp Gordon, Ga. It is charged that the 
value of the shipments totaled $152,302.51 but that 
only $144,394.49 was paid by the Government. It 
asks for the balance of $7,908.02 with interest and 
costs. Similar allegations are made with respect to 
a contract for grain delivered to Camp Wadsworth, 
S. C., under which it says the Government. owes 
$5.T07. Breach of a contract to purchase from it hay 
and bran for delivery to Camp Sheridan, Ala., is 
charged in the third suit and damages for $2,698.90 
and $2,458.40 with interest and costs are sought. In 
the fourth action the plaintiff seeks $444.11 with in- 
terest alleged to be due on a carload of hay deliv- 
ered to Camp Lee, Va. 
* = ~ 

Elmer Vose, general manager of Bingham-Scholl 
Company, was at his desk the latter part of last 
month, having recovered from an illness which kept 
him at his home for several weeks. 

= = * 

Yeggs who blew a safe in the office of the Kenton 
Grain & Hay Company, Latonia, Ky., evidently did 
rot believe in signs. Henry Heile, manager, had 
posted a notice on the safe, which read as follows: 

“This safe has been blown before—there’s nothing 
here.” 

Heile, explaining the notice, said that the safe had 
been blown four times during the last 15 years. The 
yeggs used nitroglycerine to blow the doors from 
the safe. 
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and particularly those in the grain trade, were 
greatly pained and shocked to hear of the sud- 
den and somewhat tragic passing away of William 
Mangam McCord, head of the firm of Henry D. Mc- 
Cord & Son, Ine., which firm has for years been 
prominent in the domestic grain trade, as well as in 
the exportation of grain to tropical markets. Mr. 
McCord, who was only 58 years of age, had been at- 
tending business regularly up to the day of his 
death. In fact, that very day he had been playing 
golf, at which he was considered an expert, and on 
his return to the city had visited his doctor’s Office, 
where he dropped dead as a result of an attack of 
acute indigestion. Mr. McCord was a son of Henry 
D. McCord, who was at one time president of the 
New York Produce Exchange. 
= * * 

Charles A. (Gus) Robinson, of Robinson & Sweet, 
prominent grain merchants, received a hearty wel- 
come from his old friends and associates on the New 
York Produce Exchange late in September, having 
just returned with Mrs. Robinson after a seven 
months’ pleasure trip in Europe. Most of the time 
they spent in France, Switzerland, Belgium and Hol- 
land. They covered about 4,000 miles, traveling prin- 
cipally by auto, which enabled them to inspect many 
battlefields. While conditions have improved some- 
what since Mr. Robinson visited Europe two years 
ago, progress has, nevertheless, been slow and in his 
judgment it will be years before normal is reached. 

= ™ = 

Robert Edelstein, manager of the Transatlantic 
Brokerage & Export Company, recently returned to 
his post on the New York Produce Exchange after a 
two months’ business trip in Europe, during which 
he visited Holland, Germany, Belgium, France and 
England. In his opinion Europe would need to im- 
port freely of feedingstuffs because of the long 
draught, but in order to do so long credits must be 
arranged. 

* * = 

The Board of Managers of the New York Produce 
Exchange have admitted the following applicants to 
membership: Forest L. Virtue of P. N. Gray & Co., 
Ine., export and import; George W. Adair of the In- 
ternational Elevating Company, grain elevators; 
Thomas L. Lashley of the Atlantic Flour Company; 
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Francesco Quattrone, agent of. the Italian. Govern- 
ment Commission. Applications for membership in 
the. Produce Exchange have been received from: 
Watson W. Moore of the W. S. Moore Grain Company 
of Duluth; Albert J. Gardner, New York agent of the 
Kansas Flour Mills Company of Kansas City, Mo.; 
Albert R. Taylor, Taylor & Bournique Company, grain 
merchants, Milwaukee; George Dudman, Dudman & 


Co., flour and cereals; Frank Wallace, of Wilfred 
Wallace & Co., flour. 
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A CCORDING to the monthly report of the statis- 


tal 


tician of the Commercial Exchange, the stock 
of grain in public warehouses in Philadelphia 
October 1 was 2,219,059 bushels wheat, 413,183 bushels 
corn and 224,712 bushels oats compared with. 993,966 
bushels wheat, 583,210 bushels corn and 242,160 bush- 
els oats on September 1 and 1,681,311 bushels wheat, 
62,490 bushels corn and 291,486 bushels oats on 
October 1, 1920. Receipts of grain at Philadelphia 
during the month of September were: 3,509,665 
bushels wheat, 295,105 bushels corn, 251,044 bushels 
oats, 59,238 bushels rye and 18,323 bushels barley. 
‘Exports from this port during the month of Sep- 
tember were: 1,636,520 bushels wheat, 318,025 bushels 
corn and 18,516 bushels rye. 
* * * 

New memberships in the Commercial Pxchange 
have been petitioned for during the past month by 
Moore & McCormack Company Inc., and W. A. Lansker. 

* * * 

Lorenzo J. Riley, assistant secretary of the Com- 
mercial Exchange, has returned to his office after be- 
ing confined to his home with the grippe. 

ok OF 

Caj Hartell of Paul Hartell, Ltd., flour importers, 
Abo, Finland, is spending some time visiting con- 
nections in this market. 

* * * 

W. McDonald, representing McKinnon & McDonald, 
flour importers, Glasgow, Scotland, will spend some 
time visiting connections in the Philadelphia market. 

* * * 

According to the Bureau of Crop Estimates of the 
Department of Agriculture the condition of corn in 
Pennsylvania on October 1 was 94 per cent of normal 
compared with a 10-year average of 86 per cent, fore- 
casting a yield of 69,011,000 bushels. Oats is 81 per 
cent of normal compared with a 10-year average of 90 
per cent, forecasting a yield of 33,544,000 bushels. 

* * * 

J. Aldus Herr, 62 years old, president of the Lan- 
easter County Fair and prominently identified with 
the Lancaster Farm Bureau, died September 24 at 
Lancaster, Pa. He was a speaker at State Farmers’ 
Institute. 

* % * 

Raymond A. Walton, formerly of New York City, 
has been appointed Philadelphia General Agent of 
the Wabash Railroad Company, succeeding G. G. 
Early, who has been promoted to General Freight 
Agent of the Wabash at St. Louis. 

= * * 

John E. Poore, secretary for 35 years of the Grocers 
& Importers Exchange in the Bourse, is lying in the 
Lankanau Hospital suffering with a punctured pros- 
tate gland. He is 72 years old and was born in 
Lowell, Mass. 

* * * 

Wills & Watson have recently organized at Ursina, 
Pa., to deal in grain, hay and produce. 
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Joseph E. Haasz, veteran gate keeper on the Com- 
mercial Exchange, celebrated his eighty-second birth- 
day on September 27. 

* * * 

J. B. Pultz, Wm. B. Stites, Robert Morris and F. 
M. Rosekrans have returned from the twenty-fifth 
annual convention of the Grain Dealers National Asso- 
ciation, held at Chicago, Ill, October 3, 4 and 5, hav- 
ing been appointed to represent the Commercial Ex- 
change. 

* * * 

Anderson Bros., Inc., have sold their elevator at York, 

Pa. to John W. Eshelman & Sons, of Lancaster. 
* * * 

Indication that many people have left the cities and 
small towns of eastern’ Pennsylvania: and returned to 
the farms, is seen in the few agricultural properties 
offered for sale this fall. In past years September 
has opened with many farms throughout this part of 
the country advertised for sale, but the number this 
year is small. 

* * * 

The fifteenth annual corn show of Delaware will 
be held at Seaford on January 3 to 5, under the 
auspices of the Delaware Corn Growers’ Association, 
as a result of the annual meeting of the Executive 
Committee. Through the Sussex County members of 
the Committee, an invitation to hold the show at 
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Seaford was extended on behalf of the Commercial Club 
to work in cooperation with the local Committee, 
composed of farmers. The last legislature appro- 
priated $400 to the Association, which has been sup- 
plemented by $100 through the interest of the State 
Board of Agriculture in the annual corn show. 

tisk .* 

F. L. Conner is succeeding the D. Miller Estate, 
having bought the grain elevator and coal yards. 
* * * 

For the first time in five weeks rain fell in the 
vicinity of Laurel, Del., increasing the yield of late 
erops. Nearly all the farmers who have been unable 
to plow for the sowing of wheat and clover, now are 
busily engaged in planting. One of the largest crops 
of corn ever harvested in lower Delaware is being 
saved now. The farmers are only being offered 40 

cents per bushel, which they are flatly refusing. 
* * * 


John A. Tait manager of the Furness, Withy Com- 
pany, Ltd., steamship agents, was elected a director of 
the Maritime Exchange last week. Mr. Tait will 
occupy the vacancy left by a former director, H. B. 
Holmes, who has moved to New York. The term of 
office expires in April, 1924. 

* * x 

Pennsylvania farmers are losing vast sums of 
money in not taking proper precautions against the 
angoumois grain moth before disposing of their wheat, 
according to Fred Rasmussen, State Secretary of 
Agriculture. Out of 35 carloads of wheat received 
recently on an average day in the Philadelphia 
market, declares the secretary, all but seven carloads 
were classed as “sample grade.” An inexpensive 
treatment of earbon disulphide the secretary points 
out. would have yielded a much greater return to the 
wheat growers. 

* * * 

J. W. Eshelman & Sons, York, Pa., have com- 
plained to the Interstate Commerce Commission that 
rates on cottonseed meal from the Southeast to York 
and the rates on feed prepared therefrom and from 
York to New England points were unreasonable be- 
cause they exceeded the through, rates on cottonseed 
meal. The Commission ordered the establishment of a 
just through rate. 

* * * 

Farmers in the vicinity of Reading, Pa., report 
wells and streams as well as creeks, on their farms, 
which had failed or almost stopped flowing recently, 
as having been replenished, and late crops which 
needed rain have been very much benefitted. 

* * * 


Members of the Commercial Exchange met recently 
to hear an interesting talk by J. B. Maling, of 
Indiana, representing the Grain Dealers National 
Association, who explained the workings of the United 
States Grain Growers, Inc., which organization is 
undertaking to market the products of the farms upon 
a cooperative basis and to supply farmers with agri- 
culture implements. As long as the Grain Growers’ 
activities are conducted along business lines, the 
grain dealers will take their chance of competition, 
but Mr. Maling warned his audience that the Grain 
Growers would seek to obtain legislation at Wash- 
ington which might discriminate unfairly against 
grain dealers and the investors who have built large 
grain elevators in various parts of the country for 
the handling of crops. 

* * * 

The Transportation Committee of the Commercial 
Exchange met recently to consider the _ serious 
situation arising out of diversion of the grain 
traffic from Atlantic ports of the United States, 
and after a careful review of the extent of 
the diversion of the grain traffic to New Orleans and 
to Montreal at the expense of the ports similar to 
Philadelphia, due very largely to the unjust discrim- 
ination in the matter of grain rates the Committee 
authorized its traffic manager to prepare a complaint 
for presentation to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. 

et er 

Philadelphia was represented at a meeting held in 
New York recently by J. B. Matthaei, Traffic Man- 
ager, Commercial Exchange, David H. White of Han- 
cock Grain Company, Geo. M. Warner and Wm. M. 
Richardson, to protest against carriers in their effort 
te eliminate at-and-east rates. If these rates are 
eliminated it will mean that the railroads will as- 
sume no responsibility in export shipments of grain 
so far as seeing to it that the grain meets the steamer 
on time for which it is booked; in other words, the 
grain exporter will have to make his own arrange- 
ments with the railroad as well as the elevator com- 
pany in order that the steamer will be loaded on 
time, which will work an unnecessary hardship on the 
exporter, 

* * * 

Hubert J. Horan, chairman of the Flour Committee 
of the Commercial Exchange, has called attention of 
receivers of flour on the Exchange to the notation on 
the first page of the uniform bill of lading with refer- 
ence to inspection of property covered by the bill of 
lading, having been advised that several claims have 
been filed against the carriers on account of violation 
of the provision above referred to. Chairman Horan 
has therefore requested the receivers to instruct their 
shippers of flour to indorse upon their bills of lading 
the following notation: ‘Allow inspection and exami- 
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nation by ( ) and /or by the Flour Inspector 
of the Commercial Exchange of Philadelphia” and 
unless this request is complied with a drastic order 
will be issued by the railroad companies. 

* * >. 


A reduction in grain rail rates was ordered by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and amounts to 12% 
per cent, effective about October 10, throughout East- 
ern Trunk Line and New England territory. The 
decrease will amount to between 2 and 4 cents per 
100 pounds, in Pennsylvania. 

= = = 

Philadelphia’s right to a 
eastern cities was recognized last week by the 
shippers of Boston, New York and Baltimore and 
by the three railroads entering this city, at a meet- 
ing held in Washington. This action was taken be- 
fore a Commissioner of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission following two days of meeting in New 
York City, which bore no direct fruit. The stipula- 
tion also was made that the matter will come up 
within the next few weeks for final settlement and 
the differential that Philadelphia will enjoy will. be 
set at that time. 


differential over other 


* = = 


The number of cars unloaded at the Girard Point 
Elevator during the month of September was: 901 
wheat, 21 corn and 12 rye; at Port Richmond Elevator, 
1,207 wheat, 85 corn, 12 rye and 11 barley; at Twen- 
tieth Street Elevator, 15 corn, 43 oats, 1 barley and 
1 Kaffir corn. 
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ANSAS CITY receipts of wheat in September 
were 8,882 cars, the largest in September since 
1914, and 3,506 less than in August. Compared 
with the 10-year September average there was an in- 
crease of 3,635 cars. Receipts of corn and oats were 
both below the average. 

* * = 

Frank Bruce of the Bruce Brothers Grain Company, 
said recently on his return from an extensive trip by 
motor car through Kansas: “Kansas grain men as a 
rule have confidence in higher wheat prices, due to the 
fact that a large part of the 1921 crop has been 
marketed. From 50 to 80 per cent of the crop has been 
marketed in most sections. Prospects are for a 
moderate reduction in acreage, due apparently to the 
unsatisfactory returns this season.” 

* * * 

The case of 16 Kansas City grain firms against the 
Santa Fe and other roads, regarding switching 
charges on export grain at Galveston, has been 
argued before the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
and a decision is expected in the near future. Total 
switching charges are $4.50, of which $1.50 is paid 
by the shipper. W. R. Scott, Board of Trade Trans- 
portation Commissioner, who argued the case, asked 
that the freight rate include delivery into elevators 
and also asked deparation on shipments since March 
aT Sa Ey 8 
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The quantity of wheat purchased upon certain 
definite specifications at Kansas City has shown a big 
increase this season and some buyers, chiefly millers, 
think it will not be many seasons until nearly all 
buying is on this basis. The commonest test is pro- 
tein and gluten content. Sellers have been quick to 
see the advantage of such tests and in the case of 
good milling wheat have made a practice of sup- 
plementing the regular Government inspection with 
various laboratory data. Most commercial chemists 
charge $1.50 to $2 for the protein and gluten tests. 
The processes are not long and ordinarily do not 
delay a sale. The tests have resulted in differences 
in price ranging from 3 to 15 cents a bushel. 

= = = 

By a vote of 82 to 3 the Kansas City Board of 
Trade recently amended its rules to prohibit trading 
in indemnities. The rule was made effective at once. 
There has not been much trade of this nature at 
Kansas City for a good many years. There is no 
indication at present that there will be any demand 
from this section for facilities to trade in this man- 


ner in the Winnipeg market, the only one where 
such trading is now permitted. 
* * * 

Low grade wheat has been a drug on the Kan- 


sas City carlot market for many weeks. Mills 
have been steady buyers of the better class of offer- 
ings and have maintained firm premiums for these 
grades, but inquiry for the smutty and other un- 
desirable samples which have made up the big bulk 
of the arrivals for more than a month has been 
dull. The range of prices consequently has widened 
considerably. The most important effect of the large 
arrivals of poor grain has been the burden imposed 
on elevators in keeping the grain in condition and 
in storing it. All the local concerns are burdened 
with poor wheat and have been having difficulty in 
handling the current receipts. Congestion, which has 
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has existed here for several 
weeks. Elevator stocks, around 10,000,000 bushels, 
have been exceeded several times before, but there 
has never been so much wheat that required constant 
attention. About the same situation prevails at Gal- 
veston, which is a handicap on Kansas City eleva- 
tors as the congestion at the gulf port prevents ship- 
ments from this market and causes some grain that 
ordinarily would go to Galveston to come here. Fre- 
quently there has been talk of an embargo here, 
but each time partial relief was secured and no 
restrictions against further arrivals were imposed. 
* * * 

The course of the market at Kansas City the past 
month has not been a very accurate reflection of 
general sentiment. Four or five weeks ago when 
prices were on the upgrade as a result of the large 
export clearances and the heavy domestic absorption, 
a strong bullish sentiment developed as a result of 
the unusual statistical situation. The advance in 
prices proved to be short lived and in a week or so 
the market was declining again, this time reaching 
new low levels for the season for most future deliv- 
eries and ordinary grades of hard wheat. Market 
opinions in this time, however, continued bullish, 
most grain men expressing “the opinion that ulti- 
mately there would be a shortage of supplies and 
higher prices. There is still a good deal of con- 
fidence in higher values, but little or no speculative 
buying, as the statistical situation has been com- 
Pletely overshadowed by the enormous supplies of 
wheat available for immediate use. 

* * * 

Operation of the new Missouri markets law which 
in various ways seeks to regulate grain exchanges, 
has been suspended temporarily by a restraining 
order signed three weeks ago by three United States 
judges. The order was read by Judge Kimbrough 
Stone of the U. S. Circuit Court, who will fix a date 
later for hearing on the order's permanency. The 
law was enacted by the last state legislature and 
became effective June 19. The other signers were 
Judges John C. Pollack and Thomas C. Munger of 
Nebraska. Application for the order was made by 
three members of the Kansas City Board of Trade 
—Guy Moore, H. J. Diffenbaugh and W. H. Marshall 
—who contended the state, as provided in the law, 
had no right to compel boards of trade to accept 
farmers’ organizations as members and permit them 
to rebate or divide commissions with their members. 
J. Henry Carruthers, Assistant Attorney General, 
represented the state. Board of trade men contended 
that such a law is discriminatory in that it makes 
a special exception of co-operative or other farmers’ 
organizations in the enforcement of board of trade 
rules and that it is subversive to good commercial 
practice and opens the way for dishonest or corrupt 
practices to permit a division of commissions. 

* * * 

Thomas R. Smith, former second vice-president and 
sales manager of the Equity Union Grain Company, 
was expelled recently from membership in the Kansas 
City Board of Trade. Action was taken at a meet- 
ing of the officers and directors of the exchange on 
the general charge of ‘“uncommercial conduct.” 

* * * 


Total deliveries on September contracts in Kansas 
City were 1,471,000 bushels of wheat, 440,000 bushels 
of corn and 100,000 bushels of oats. Most of the 
wheat was delivered early in the month by a large 
elevator concern. There was no sign of congestion 
the last few days of the month, 

* * * 

The Barnes-Piazzek Company has taken over the man- 
agement of the Wabash Elevator, formerly operated 
as a public house by the Wabash Railroad and used 
by half a dozen Kansas City concerns. It has a 
capacity of 500,000 bushels. Possession will be taken 
about the middle of the month as soon as the work 
of weighing grain now in store is completed. 

* * * 

A farmer near Plainville, Kan., T. J. O’Brien, has 
brought suit against the Union Pacific Railroad for 
$7,260 damages, which amount, he says, he lost on 
his wheat crop when the railroad failed to supply 
him with four grain cars. In the petition he charges 
that he ordered the cars for July 31, 1920, at which 
time wheat was selling at $2.46. T’he cars did not 
arrive, and when he was able to market the grain 
later it brought only $1.25 a bushel, 

* * * 

Directors of the Kansas City Board of Trade re- 
cently adopted resolutions warning members against 
the dissemination of any crop or market reports ob- 
viously designed to influence the course of prices, 
Reports regarding the holdings or open trades of any 
member or firm are also to be prohibited. 

* * * 

Export trade in wheat in the Southwest has been 
dull for more than a month and premiums for all posi- 
tions at Galveston and New Orleans have declined 5 
to 7 cents in that time. Local firms have done little 
or no new business since the latter part of August, 
There has been a good deal of congestion at Galveston 
and occasional talk of “distressed” wheat, which has 
been a big factor in the declining wheat market, Tx- 
port firms and numerous smaller Southwestern ship- 
pers sent liberal quantities of wheat to the Gulf ear- 
lier in the season, in expectation of a sustained foreign 
demand, This demand has not materialized and as 


been serious at times, 
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a result there has been continued pressure to sell 
wheat for several weeks. Several local firms have 
sustained moderate losses as a result of wheat losing 
condition where it was held on track a long time. 
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share of the great flood of grain which has 

been coming to the primary markets of the 
country. Even in wheat, which has not been one of 
the leading commodities handled at the Milwaukee 
market, a good record has been made. Since July 1 
the wheat receipts of the season have been over 
5,000,000 bushels, as compared with a little more than 
1,000,000 bushels for the corresponding time a year 
ago. 

Corn has always been one of the leading grains 
handled at Milwaukee and here the city ranks well. 
Receipts for the crop year have been a little more 
than 23,000,000 bushels and Milwaukee ranks third 
from the top in receipts, being nosed out of second 
place by St. Louis by the narrow margin of about 
200,000 bushels. 

The gain in corn marketing has been striking, as 
shown by the receipts of 13,000,000 bushels, approxi- 
mately, for the same period last year as compared 
with 23,000,000 bushels for the crop season of 1921. 
Receipts have been almost doubled since July 1. 

In oats Milwaukee ranks third among the primary 
markets, with receipts of more than 5,000,000 bushels. 
It is exceeded by Chicago and Minneapolis. Receipts 
of oats are, in fact, a little less than last year, with 
6,800,000 bushels last year and 5,400,000 this year, a 
loss of a little more than 1,000,000 bushels. 

* * * 

The tremendous export movement of grain from 
Milwaukee is exceeding all records, with 116 cargoes 
at the last compilation and the total shipments being 
a little more than 25,000,000 bushels. 

Out of these 116 cargoes, no less than two-thirds 
of them have gone to various ports in Ontario for 
trans-shipments through Canada abroad, while only 
87 cargoes have gone via the American route through 
Buffalo and Cleveland, 

The reason for the great shift in grain shipments 
to the Canadian routes is preferential rates, accord- 
ing to J. L. Bowlus, manager of the transportation 
department of the Chamber of Commerce. It is pointed 
out that the rate to Montreal is 9 to 10 cents a bushel 
as compared with about 13 cents to New York, a net 
saving of about 3 cents a bushel. Since the Montreal 
rate to Europe is just the same as the New York 
rate, most of the grain has sought the Canadian way. 

As a rule, nearly all the grain has previously gone 
through Buffalo to New York, declared Secretary 
Harry A. Plumb. Now about 75 per cent of it is going 
the Canadian way because of the advantage in lower 
rates, Mr. Plumb adds, 

Milwaukee's shipments by lake have been making 
some high figures. The total shipments have now 
passed the 25,000,000 bushel mark and esitmates are 
that at least 35,000,000 bushels will go out by lake 
this season before the period of navigation closes. 
The movement seems to grow stronger each week and 
the total figure is being steadily raised to where the 
25,000,000 bushel aggregate should easily be attained, 

Last year, shipments from Milwaukee by lake were 
only about 3,000,000 bushels. Over a series of years 
the total shipments by lake are probably from 
4,000,000 to 5,000,000 bushels, the year 1918 being the 
only exception, when 18,000,000 bushels of grain was 
shipped from Milwaukee by lake. Total shipments 
of 1921 will therefore be 10 to 12 times as large as 
they were for 1920 and about five to seven times as 
large as the usual average shipments over a series of 
years, 

About 50 per cent of all the lake shipments of 
grain from the city are corn, with a present total 
of about 12,000,000 bushels. The wheat shipments 
are about 25 per cent of the total, or more than 
6,000,000 bushels, Oats is about one-seventh of the 
total, or between 8,000,000 and 4,000,000 bushels, Rye 
and barley make up the smaller fraction or remainder, 

* » * 

W. C. Mitchell, grain merchants with offices in the 
Twin Cities and elsewhere, have closed their office 
in Milwaukee. 


PY tare or has ranked high in getting its 


” * ” 
Some of the Milwaukee elevators have been oper- 
ating their loading spouts night and day because of 
the heavy flow of grain and the big tide of exports, 


* * ” 
The Froedtert Malting Company has bought the 
Milwaukee plant of the Interstate Malt Company, 


with an annual capacity of 3,000,000 bushels, giving 
the company by far the largest malting capacity in 
the world, according to Kurtis Froedtert, head of the 
company, ‘The concern will have two plants at Mil- 
waukee, besides its plants at Winona, Minn., and Red 
Wing, Minn. Mr, Froedtert asserts that his capacity 
with the four plants he now owns is between 8,000,000 
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and 9,000,000 bushels. The plants of the Interstate 
Malt Company could not be reproduced today for 
more than $1,000,000, according to Mr. Froedtert. 

The demand for malt and the outlook for good busi- 
ness in the future is so bright that the company feels 
warranted in expanding its capacity in this decisive 
way, declares Mr. Froedtert. He says that the malt 
demand for export is not now at the maximum, but 
export trade is good. 

* > * 

Total receipts of grain at Milwaukee for the year 
1921 will be high, with an aggregate now in excess 
of 50,000,000 bushels. The highest record ever at- 
tained here for a year is 86,000,000 bushels, and this 
total is not expected this year because of the very 
light grain arrivals for the first five or six months 
of the year. 

The latest compilation of grain receipts indicates 
that arrivals in 1921 at Milwaukee have been a little 
more than 7,000,000 bushels of wheat, nearly 20,000,000 
bushels of corn, 13,000,000 bushels of oats 7,000,000 
bushels of barley and over 2,000,000 bushels of rye. 

The huge grain shipments from Milwaukee by lake 
call attention to the urgent need of the St. Lawrence 
deep waterway, according to Milwaukee grain men. 
These shipments, it is believed, will give an impetus 
to the project which it has not had before. 

* a” * 


In connection with the big grain shipments by lake, 
two vessel records have been broken during the sea- 
son. 

The steamer Harvester left Milwaukee with more 
than 432,000 bushels of corn for Tiffin, Ont., while 
the steamer John Sherwin took out 459,000 bushels 
of wheat, corn and oats for Buffalo, loading at Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Elevator “E.” The Har- 
vester made a high weight recerd for a single vessel 
and the John Sherwin had a lighter cargo but carried 
the largest number of bushels ever hauled by any 
ship leaving any of the Great Lakes ports. 

* * * 

The October rate of interest has been fixed by the 
Finance Committee of the Chamber of Commerce at 
7% per cent, which is the same rate as has prevailed 
for several recent months. 

* * * 

The latest price comparisons for grain at Milwau- 
kee indicate the drastic slump in market values. As 
compared with last year, barley is about one-third 
cheaper, the price now being 65 to 69 cents a bushel 
for No. 3 and $1.06 to $1.07 a year ago. No. 3 oats 
is also about one-third cheaper, the price now being 
22 to 35 cents as compared with about 53 cents a year 
ago. Rye is down between 40 and 50 per cent since 
last year, the price a year ago being $1.69 per bushel 
for No. 2 and 94 cents this year. Rye is now declin- 
ing almost as other grains, while a year ago it was 
about the only grain whose price was well maintained. 
No. 2 Yellow corn is now selling at 47 to 48 cents as 
compared with 95 to 96 cents a year ago. The price 
has been cut in half, exactly. The price of wheat 
is cut about one-third, the price a year ago being 
$2.25 to $2.35 for the No. 1 Northern and $1.47 to $1.51 
at the present time. In general, grain prices are one- 
third to one-half lower than prevailing prices a year 
ago. 

* * * 

Grain stocks in Milwaukee at the first of the month 
were 323,000 bushels of wheat in round numbers, 
204,000 bushels of corn, 1,093,000 bushels of oats, 
146,000 bushels of barley and about 3,000 bushels of 
rye. The stocks of oats are fairly large, while the 
supplies of corn and wheat and barley are relatively 
small, despite the big receipts. This suggests the 
rapid shipments from the city almost as fast as the 
grain arrives. 

* * * 

A petition has been sent by members of the Mil- 
waukee Chamber of Commerce to Senator Irvine Len- 
root at Washington requesting as a body of voters 
that the Government return light wines and beer. 
This petition was sent informally by members of the 
Chamber of Commerce and did not emanate officially 
from the officers of the Chamber, according to Secre- 
tary Plumb. Charles R. Lull made the petition public, 
which asked that Mr. Lenroot give his support to 
any bill in Congress which would tend to legalize the 
sale and manufacture of 2.75 per cent beer and light 
wines. 

* * * 

A committee of the Chamber of Commerce has been 
named to formulate all the necessary rules and regu- 
lations which will be required to conform to the 
Capper-Tineher Law. In order to continue trading 
in grain for future delivery, certain restrictions relat- 
ing to contract markets must be enforced. The com- 
mittee in charge of making the changes in rules is 
composed of L..L. Runkel, A. R. Taylor, A. R. Tem- 
pleton, D. G. Owen and L, R.' Fyfe. 

* * * 


September was a big month in the grain trade in 
Milwaukee, receipts setting a high record. Total 
receipts were no less than 5,772 cars, or an average 
of more than 200 cars for every day in the month, 
The receipts were made up of 873 cars of wheat, 
2,250 cars of corn, 877 cars of oats, 649 cars of barley, 
132 carloads of rye and 21 ears of flax seed. Much 
more than half of the grain received for the month 
consisted of corn. 

Trade in grain has been holding up well, although 
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it is a little below the high point. Total receipts for 
last week were 1,071 carloads, compared with 1,173 
carloads the week before, 584 cars a year ago and 665 
ears for the same week of 1919. These figures indi- 
cate that grain receipts are about twice as large as a 
year ago. 

Receipts for the past week were made up of 581 
carloads of corn, 128 cars of barley, 242 cars of oats, 
93 cars of wheat, 24 carloads of rye and 3 cars of 
flax. These figures also show that considerably more 
than half of the grain coming is corn. 

Grain men predict that the heavy run of grain is 
likely to keep up for some time, despite the generally 
declining prices. It is asserted that farmers_in many 
cases have to sell their grain at once to get funds, 
or have to move it to get the necessary room. Be- 
sides, the outlook for prices in the future is not-con- 
sidered encouraging, a large volume of grain being 
left to sell. 

* * = 

Among the new memberships are A. J. Pick of the 
West Bend Malting Company and B. F. Siegert of 
the Fraser-Smith Company of Milwaukee. Among the 
memberships transferred are those of S. F. Meyer and 
James A. Butler. 

* * * 

Word has just been received in Milwaukee that the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railroad handled 
106,000 cars of freight last month as compared with 
126,000 carloads for the corresponding month a year 
ago. This indicates loading of about 16 per cent 
less than a year ago, the smaller decline being due 
in large measure to the heavy grain movement. 


* * * 


Latest figures on Milwaukee corn receipts put the 
city back in second place among the primary markets. 
A year ago the city ranked sixth among primary 
markets for receipts of corn. Now it is back in 
second place, having .outdistanced St. Louis in the 
race for the largest corn trade. A few days ago St. 
Louis held second place. 

The figures now indicate receipts of corn on the 
Present crop of more than 25,700,000 bushels, which 
ig about 1,300,000 bushels ahead of St. Louis. For 
some years Milwaukee was the second largest corn 
marketing center, and the city seems able to retain 
this rank, although bowled out of this position tem- 
porarily. 

* * * 

Larger and larger boats are carrying grain out 
of Milwaukee. Recently vessels 540 feet long have 
been loaded at Elevator “E.” despite the two turns in 
the water course. One ship 550 feet long and 58-foot 
beam and drawing 31 feet of water recently loaded 
at the same elevator, although it was believed that 
430-foot ships were the largest that could be ac- 
commodated. Walter J. Fitzgerald, vessel agent, has 
arranged most of the large grain cargoes which have 
recently left the city for Ontario. 


* * * 


Milwaukee’s new harbor system, long a bone of 
contention, is again in the limelight. A committee 
of the council had before it the proposition of hiring 
more engineering talent to see if the present harbor 
Plans are correct. President W. G. Bruce of the 
Harbor Commission; Herman Bleyer, secretary of the 
Commission; Mayor Daniel Hoan and other officers 
gave their views, showing that the Harding Harbor 
Plan as adopted is not detailed and that further engi- 
neering advice would be employed before piers are 
built and warehouses Jocated. 
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Wisconsin will have a short crop of grain, accord- 
ing to the latest official figures, the yield having been 
cut 5,000,000 bushels more in the last monthly report. 
The total of small grains in the state will not be 
more than 81,000,000 bushels, in round numbers, com- 
pared to 86,000,000 bushels for the month previous 
and 137,000,000 bushels a, year ago and 126,000,000 
bushels as the five-year average. 

The oats crop of the state proved even lighter and 
poorer than expected. In the last month, yield was 
cut from 65,000,000 bushels to 60,000,000 bushels, 
which compares with 107,000,000 bushels a year ago 
and a five-year average of 93,000,000 bushels. This 
indicates a crop about one-third less than the usual 
average. 

The barley yield of the state is about 10,000,000 
bushels, compared with 15,000,000 bushels a year ago 
and 19,000,000 bushels as the five-year average. The 
barley yield is also one-third less than last year. 

The wheat yield of Wisconsin is also short with 
a little mere than 3,000,000 bushels as compared with 
5,000,000 bushels a year ago and a five-year average 
of 6,000,000 bushels. The yield of wheat is therefore 
one-half of the average. 

The rye crop of Wisconsin is estimated at a little 
more than 6,000,000 bushels as compared with 7,700,000 
bushels last year and a five-year average of 7,500,000 
bushels. The rye yield is therefore about one-sixth 
less than’ the normal. 

The corn crop is the only one of the grains that 
shows up well, with 81,000,000 bushels as compared 
with 86,000,000 bushels last year and a five-year av- 
erage of 59,000,000 bushels... The corn. yield is not 
as good as last year, but it is one-third better than 
the average for the last five years. 

This is one of the poorest grain years in Wisconsin 
for many years, with the exception of corn. 
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STAY prohibiting the operation of the Minne- 
Awe Railroad and Warehouse Commission’s re- 

cent order requiring houses on the Duluth 
Board of Trade to report daily all individual trans- 
actions in grain futures, has been granted by Judge 
W. A. Cant in District court here. The Commission’s 
order was designed to defeat grain deals in violation 
of the state law prohibiting gambling in futures. 
The order was drawn under the terms of the law 
passed at the last session of the Minnesota state 
legislature, which prohibits gambling in grain, but 
permits legitimate hedging. Members of the Board 
of Trade claimed their appeal against the order that 
its requirements were of such a nature that it was 
impossible to comply with them. It was contended 
that the order would impose an enormous amount 
of clerical work upon grain commission houses, which 
would interfere with the prompt transaction of their 
regular business, and would entail large expendi- 
tures. It is the general opinion in grain trade cir- 
cles here that the commission will call the order off, 
or else that a _ satisfactory compromise will be 
reached. 

: = * 

R. W. Gray has been appointed Chief Deputy 
State Grain Inspector at Duluth, succeeding A. C. 
Smith who has been appointed chief deputy at Min- 
neapolis. Mr. Gray has been associated with the 
Inspection Department at Duluth for more than 25 
years, but prior to his acceptance of his present 
position he was chief deputy at St. Paul. His pro- 
motion is regarded as having been well deserved 
among the trade on this market. 

> * = 

Charles F. Ingersoll of Crookston, Minn., has been 
appointed a member of the Duluth Board of Grain 
Appeals, succeeding H. P. Bjorge who had served 
several terms on the Board. Mr. Ingersoll had served 
a term on the Board before, having been replaced by 
Louis Hanson. The other member of the Board is 
John Owens. Duluth Board of Trade Directors have 
congratulated Governor Preus upon his action in ap- 
pointing Mr. Ingersoll, and commend him for hay- 
ing taken the appointment out of politics and mak- 
ing it upon the qualification of merit. 

= = * 

The weevil and the “bran bug” have made their 
appearance in Duluth, and elevator interests here are 
prepared to take drastic steps to check their spread, 
even to the extent of fumigating cars of wheat and 
other grain before unloading them, if thought nec- 
essary. Up to the present these pests have been 
confined to grain originating in Winter wheat ter- 
ritory, but recently the bran bug was found in a 
ear of Spring wheat loaded at a North Dakota point, 
and it was also found in a few cars of oats. Grain 
men here do not think, however, that there is much 
danger of those pests becoming a serious factor here 
on account of climatic conditions, the low tempera- 
tures in the elevator bins appearing to have the 
effect of killing them off. They admit, though, that 
the bran pest presents a new problem, and that en- 
ergetic action may be necessary to stamp it out. 
Minneapolis elevators were the first to have to com- 
bat the bran bug on account of handling more grain 
from Omaha territory and fhree of the elevator com- 
panies there have been fumigating all cars before 
unloading them. 

= = * 

Oats is one of the departments in which operators 
have been hard hit here this fall. Their spot quo- 
tation dropped from 35% to 28% cents during the 
last month, and from present indications it is thought 
the bottom has not been touched yet. Stocks of 
oats have been accumulating in the elevators here 
since last spring and they now aggregate 5,200,000 
bushels. In addition 550,000 bushels are afloat in the 
harbor. At the outset traders in oats had counted 
upon an export demand that failed to develop, and 
handlers have been carrying along their holdings in 
hopes of something turning up. 

* = = 

Operators on the Duluth market are of the opin- 
ion that the passing of state and Federal restrictions 
upon trading on the markets has acted as a boomer- 
ang against the agricultural elements who promoted 
them. The drastic declines in quotations of wheat 
and coarse grains that have come about on the ex- 
changes during the last few weeks are attributed 
here to lack of buying power through the cutting 
off to a great extent of buying by speculators which 
has in the past ordinarily served to take up the 
slack. It is pointed out that under the present regul- 
lations operators have been holding a close rein over 
their commitments, and it has therefore been found 
difficult to absorb the heavy receipts that have been 
the rule since the movement of Winter wheat began 
last July. Duluth specialists in the export trade have 
pointed out that Canadian wheat has had the advan- 
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tage in the British markets this fall on account of 
the difference in sterling exchange and quotations 
and trading conditions generally running in favor 
of the Winnipeg market. A member of a Duluth ex- 
port house asserted that his information has been 
that foreign interests overbought last summer when 
the drought scare was at its height and that they 
have since been unloading a portion of their con- 


traets. 
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Duluth houses with Winnipeg connections have re- 
ceived advices to the effect that serious deterioration 
has been sustained in wheat and other grains that 
are still unthreshed over wide areas of the West 
on account of wet weather conditions. A Winnipeg 
man, who was a recent visitor on the Duluth mar- 
ket, asserted that considerable wheat had sprouted 
in the sheaves over northern Saskatchewan. He 
looked for damp wheat to furnish a problem for the 
elevators during the winter months. A similar con- 
dition developed nine years ago when it was found 
necessary to ship considerable Canadian wheat to 
Duluth to have it dried out. 

= >= * 

Duluth Board of Trade memberships changes dur 
ing the last month included the following: Member- 
ship of H. P. Watson transferred to Clement K 
Quinn; that of John D. Shanahan transferred to 
John R. McCarthy; that of Mark G. Magnusson te 
L. N. Ritten; and that of Burr Porter transferred to 
W. J. McCabe, Jr. 

= = * 

George F. Foster, manager of the Duluth Clearing 
house, put up the cigars one day recently for mem- 
bers of the Board. The occasion was the arrival of 
a young daughter at his home. 

> * * 

A. Laird Goodman, manager of the Duluth Univer- 
sal Milling Company was given a rousing reception 
on the Board trading floor on the occasion of his re- 
turn from his honeymoon. The boys enjoyed the 
cigars at his expense. 

> * - 

Northwestern Minnesota which has for years held 
a high rank as a root crop producing territory, made 
a good showing in raising wheat this year as a 
result of the unusually hot weather conditions last 
summer. Some farmers in the Hibbing district 
raised wheat that ran as high as. 25 bushels to the 
acre. The first carload of wheat ever shipped from 
any station in Cook County was shipped in over the 
Canadian National Railroad to Duluth recently. It 
graded No. 2 Northern and brought a top price from 
a local milling company. 

= = = 

Fees for unloading and inspecting grain in car- 
lots on the Duluth market have been reduced by the 
state weighing board to $1 for wheat and all grains 
except corn and flax, and the fee for inspecting and 
loading cargo wheat and other grains into vessels 
has been made $1 per 1,000 bushels. For similar 
service in handling corn and flax, the fee is $1.25. 

= = = 

The vessel rate for wheat shipped from Duluth 
and Superior elevators for Buffalo delivery is 2% 
cents for October shipment. The volume of charter- 
ing fell off during the first 10 days of this month 
owing to wet weather having interfered with ship- 
ments from the country to the elevators, but mar- 
keting is picking up again. Some vessel space for 


late shipment to include winter storage has been 
chartered at 3% cents a bushel. It is expected that 
considerable winter storage space will be taken on 


boats on account of expected elevator congestion at 
Buffalo during the closing weeks of the lake shipping 
season, 


* > * 
A. L. Searle, manager of the Peavey Elevator 
Company, Minneapolis, was a recent visitor on the 


Duluth market on his return from a trip to Winni- 
peg. He asserted that the Peavey elevators in the 
Canadian West and at Port Arthur have handled 
more grain so far this fall than an any previous pe- 
riod in their history. That was attributed to the 
efforts of growers and the trade up there to get as 
much grain as possible shipped this fall before the 
elose of the lake navigation season. 
> * = 

Earl N. White of the White Grain Company at- 
tended the annual convention of the Grain Dealers 
National Association at’ Chicago. He asseerted that 
delegates at the convention appeared to have their 
fighting clothes on as regards sticking up for their 
interests and accustomed rights in the handling and 
marketing of the country’s crops. Delegates from 
the corn districts were none too cheerful on account 
of the ruinous level to which the price of corn has 
dropped. 

= > — 

Commission houses here may be relied upon to con- 
tribute their influence towards bringing about a re- 
duction in freight rates on grain. They contend that 


the. present high rates are paralyzing the, trade and 
are a dead-weight upon grain growers over the 
Northwest. As an example of handling conditions, 


the manager of one house mentioned that it had paid 
a freight charge of over $5,000 upon a car of flax 
shipped from a Montana point. The freight amounted 
to-about half what the shipper received. 


ILLIONS of bushels of American grain for ex- 
port to Europe have been diverted from Buffalo 
to Montreal elevators this season because ship- 

availed themselves of the low carrying 

binraee ‘both on the all-water route through the St. 

Lawrence to the sea and the part-rail route over Cana- 

i s. While Buffalo has been able to hold some 
ain business, the volume is not what it would 

have been had rail rates between Buffalo and the sea- 

board on a& par with those quoted shippers in 
the Northwest who were routing cargoes into Mont- 
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has ever been found. He 
aaa @ years ago, a short time after 
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the recovery of about $3,000. 
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The Consolidated Feed Dealers Association, Inc., 
been orgahized. with executive offices in the 
Chamber of Commerce repose The purpose of the 


to meet and overcome competition by farmers’ asso- 
ciations by means of co-operative buying on the part 
of the Association. Cecil B. Seay of 
Company of Binghamton is president 

ganization. H. Clay Shaw of the Buffalo 
Taylor & Bournique Company, of Milwau- 
engaged as buyer for the Association. 
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‘ew York State Grange League Federation 
co-operative farmers’ grain selling and 
rebuilding its grain elevator 
River which recently was destroyed 
eall for the expenditure of more than 
rebuilding the structure of concrete. De- 
ans have not yet been announced by the or- 
Leslie R. Veatch is the consulting engi- 
drawing the plans for the structure. The 

will be on the site of the old building. 
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. Inc... operators of the Kel- 
Buffalo River, have secured 
ourt against the Curtiss 


A large number of Buffalo grain and elevator men 
the support of the campaign for 

th which to build a Buffalo Athletic Club 
; Square. Among the 1,000 business men 
subscribed $1,000 each toward the fund 


are: Charles Eckstein of the Eckstein Seed Com- 
pany; George Grammer and Nesbit Grammer of the 
Eastern Grain, Mill & Elevator Corporation, owners 
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of the Concrete-Ceniral Elevator; E. M. Husted of 
the Husted Milling Company; J. J. Rammacher of the 
Eastern Grain, Mill & Elevator Corporation; George 
Urban and George Urban, Jr., of the Urban Milling 
Company and others. 
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Executive offices of the American Grain & Feed 
Corporation in the Chamber of Commerce have been 
enlarged to handle the company’s rapidly growing 
business. Berend J. Burns, president of the corpora- 
tion, says plans are progressing rapidly for the con- 
struction on the Buffalo River of a big grain elevator 
and feed mill to cost upwards of $1,000,000. 
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USINESS with the Louisville hay, grain and feed 
trade has been none too good the past month, but 
is promising improvement as a result of pests 
having about ruined pastures, which will mean larger 
consumption of hay, grain and feed. At present prices 

of stock feedingstuffs the stock raisers are able to 

operate to some advantage, and poultry raising has 
been active. Feeds have done fairly well, but the 

country is full of cheap grain, and movements as a 
whole have been light. 

It is claimed by some of the local grain men that 
prices are too low, and that the farmer is badly dis- 
couraged. One grain man in commenting on the 
market said: “No. 2 White, Yellow and Mixed corn 
are fairly well bunched at around 51 cents. The 
Illinois grower planning to sell on such a market 
has to take about 33 cents for his corn, and out of 
that he pays his planting and harvesting costs, which 
leaves him practically no profit, after figuring invest- 
ment, taxes, interest, etc. It will cost him at least 
7 cents a bushel freight to Louisville, 2 cents for 
hauling, 2 cents for the country elevator, if not 3 
cents; 5 cents for shucking, and 2 cents for shelling, 
making a_total of 18 cents to be deducted from 51 
cents. This means that the farmer is getting 
hardly anything for his corn.” 

The elevator operators claim that while they are 
holding some grain on long time storage, there isn’t 
enough movement of grain through the elevators to 
show any real profit, and that business as a whole is 
rot very satisfactory. There is no buying demand 
With markets weak, and options lower than cash grain. 
With No. 3 White oats at 37 cents and December op- 
tion at 33 to 34 cents, no one is buying and holding 
much grain as an investment. Freight rates are eat- 
ing up profits, and preventing movement to storage. 
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The Kentucky Public Elevator Company, according 
to F. C. Dickson, has found business slower the past 
30 days than it was a little earlier. The company 
has about 400.000 bushels of grain on long storage, 
there being about 250,000 bushels of wheat, 100,000 
of oats, and the balance in corn and rye. However, 
daily handlings through the plant have been a dis- 
appointment. 
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Feed demand is largely in mill feed, manufactured 
feeds being high and moving slowly as a whole. 
Cottonseed feeds are too high for free movement. 
Hay prices are low enough, but demand as a whole 
has been poor, due to there being plenty of hay in 
the country, and comparatively small consumption 
in the cities. 
. = = 
The cash hay market at Louisville is quoted selling 
No. 1 Timothy, baled, carlots, at $20; No. 2, $18.50; 
No. 1 Clover, $19; No. 2, $16; Mixed No. 1 hay, $17; 
No. 2, $14 to $15; wheat and oat straw, $10; rye 
straw, $14. 
= = = 
O. W. Edinger, of Edinger & Co., local grain and 
feed dealers, reports rather quiet business. Mr. 
Edinger’ recently returned from a trip out in the 
state, and reported that business was generally slow. 
Country dealers, dairymen and large consumers are 
asking for 60 and $0 days’ credit in many instances. 
= = > 


Fire on October 4, at Shelbyville, caused damage of 


about $3,000 to $4,000*"in the plant of the Shelby 
County Feed & Grain Company, operated by Edinger 
& Co., Louisville, the stock loss being about $2,000 


to $3,000, and machinery damage about $1,000. 
= = os 
The latest crop reports for Kentucky indicate a 
corn crop this year of 91,991,000 bushels, as against 
100,650,000 bushels in 1920. Oats are estimated at 
6,782,000 bushels as compared with §8,225,000 bushels 
last year. Barley, 108,000 bushels as against 112,000 
last year. 
* = = 
Martin P. Corcoran has been named received for 
the Louisville Cottonseed Products Company, on ap- 
plication of the National Bank of Kentucky, Louis- 
ville, with claim of $103,000; and of the American 
National Bank, Nashville, $68,000. Other creditors’ 
elaims bring liabilities up to around $417,000. The 
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plant is valued at $380,275. The company joined in 
the petition for a receiver, claiming that to close down 
at this time would result in a heavy loss, as it is the 
beginning of the season, and that the plant can be 
operated profitably. The concern is controlled by the 
Lake County Manufacturing Company, of Dyersburg, 
Tenn., which is in bankruptcy. The local company 
lost heavily in a_series of fires about two years ago 
at the local plant. 
~ = = 

There has been a good demand this fall for seed 
wheat and rye, the seed wheat moving at around 
$1.85 a bushel. Due to the poor quality of the 1920 
crop, farmers have bought fresh seed stock, and have 
not taken chances with poor grain. The county 
agents and country newspapers along with the State 
Department of Agriculture conducted a campaign for 
late wheat planting, holding that wheat planted after 
October 5, was not nearly so likely to be damaged 
next spring by Hessian fly. This campaign bore 
results, and planting has been late, carrying grass 
seeds and everything else with it. 
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S A voluntary action the traders on the 
A Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce trading 
floor agreed to eliminate trading im “puts’’ and 
“calls” on and after October 1. The decree went into 
effect as it did in Chicago and Duluth. The smoking 
room now appears deserted after the pit closes, in 
marked contrast to the doings in olden days. The 
ban on “puts” and “calls” has been reflected to some 
extent in pit activities and especially reflected in 
the trading rooms of numerous brokers. At that no 
one has expressed himself as ~- particularly sorry 
since the ban was put on. 
= x = 
Millions of bushels of grain in local elevators 
were threatened for a time by the “bran bug.” Dis- 
covery of this pest was announced October 3, when 


Silvanus surinamensis- 
a, Beetle; b, pupa; c, larva, 16 times natural size. [After Chittenden.] 


THIS IS THE BUG THAT MAKES THE TROUBLE 


The Saw Toothed Grain Beetle is the ‘“‘Bran Bug’’ which is infesting 
grain at Minneapolis and Duluth elevators, according to Prof. Chap- 
man of the University Staff. It is a slender, dark brown beetle 
about one-tenth of an inch long. 


three grain elevators reported the presence of-in- 
sects in their stocks. Steps were immediately taken 
by the grain inspection department of the Railroad 
and Warehouse Commission to check the spread of 
the pest. Fumigation with carbon tetra-chloride was 
resorted to following advices from Prof. R. N. Chap- 
man of the entomology department of the University 
of Minnesota. The Burdick Grain Sampling Com- 
pany, which takes samples for about 60 per cent of 
the elevator firms of the city, is fumigating all cars 
before taking samples. From late reports the samp- 
ling company has the situation well in hand and does 
not expect any serious outbreak. 
= *. * 


The “B” mill of the Washburn-Crosby Company 
was damaged by fire which broke out on the fourth 
floor of the structure Sunday night, October 2. For 
a time the blaze threatened the entire milling dis- 
trict and a special 111 alarm was sounded which 
drew practically all the Minneapolis fire equipment to 
the fire. Spontaneous combustion is believed respon- 
sible for the fire. The damage was placed at $10,- 
600. Work on repairing the damage was begun im- 
mediately after the flames had been extinguished. 
Officials of the milling company declared that the 
mill would be out of commission for some time because 


of this. 
, r = - 


Minnesota farmers will donate 147,000 bushels of 
grain to fight famine in southern Russia and Ar- 
menia, following an appeal for aid from the governor 
of the state. Virtually every country elevator in 
Minnesota has agreed to receive, store and load the 
gift grain free of charge, J. M. Davies, state director 
of the Near East Relief declared. Railroads are con- 
sidering hauling the grain without cost and mills 
have agreed to manufacture it into foodstuffs at less 
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than actual operation costs. Farmers are now haul- 
ing gifts of corn and wheat to the nearby elevators. 
None of the donated grain will be sold on the market 
in competition with the farmers’ consignments under 
a pledge given by the Near East Relief Committee. 

* * * 

The H. Poehler Company, grain commission mer- 
chants, went into the hands of a receiver the first 
week in October, greatly to the surprise of the trade. 
John S. Sweet, local attorney, receiver for the com- 
pany, declared that an investigation into the com- 
pany’s affairs shows that there are sufficient assets 
to cover liabilities of the company, although part of 
the assets are slow coming in. It is expected that 
the assets will prove sufficiently conserved to enable 
the firm to reorganize. 

* * * 

At the annual election of the Minneapolis Chamber 
of Commerce last week, J. H. MacMillan, president of 
the Cargill Elevator Company, was chosen president, 
succeeding B. F. Benson. F. C. Van Dusen of the 
Van Dusen-Harrington Company, was elected first 
vice-president and H. S. Helm of the Russell-Miller 
Milling Company, second vice-president, 
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and dealer in hay and feed, died recently at the 

Methodist Hospital following an operation for ap- 
pendicitis. He was 48 years old. Mr. McCoy was 
a native of Odon, Ind. When he was 17 years old 
‘he went to Terre Haute, where he entered the em- 
ploy of a wholesale hay company. He next became 
manager of the Jordon Poultry Company in Spring- 
field, Ill, and returned to Terre Haute to become 
‘manager of the J. W. Murray Hay Company. Mr. 
Murray was succeeded by the Wilson-McCoy Com- 
pany, of which Mr. McCoy was junior partner. He 
came to Indianapolis about 10 years ago, and formed 
the McCoy-Garten Company, dealers in hay and feed, 
with offices on South Street. He also was secretary- 
treasurer of the Sutton-Garten Company, manufac- 
turers of welding apparatus. He was a member of 
the Board of Trade, and of the Commercial, Colum- 
bia, Rotary and Independent Athletic Clubs. Besides 
his l0c.al business connection, Mr. McCoy was inter- 
ested in a grain company and a welding company in 
Terre Haute. He is survived by his widow, formerly 
Miss Lillian Wartz of Brazil, Ind.; a daughter, Edith, 
9 years old; four sisters, Mrs. Mary Garten and Mrs. 
Belle Breden of Odon; Mrs. Pleasy Mason of Akron, 
Ohio, and Mrs. Emma Hubbard of Indianapolis, and 
one brother, James McCoy of Odon. 

* * * 

Fire of undetermined origin, which started in the 
north building of the Farmers’ Elevator at Colfax, 
Ind., recently, destroyed two large elevators and 
feed sheds belonging to Frank Powers, of Lafayette. 
It was said by members of the fire department that 
when they arrived on the scene two men were seen 
to board an automobile near the elevators and drive 
away rapidly. This led officials of the company and 
authorities to believe that the fire was of incendiary 
origin. The Big Four Elevator owned by J. C. Jordan, 
of Colfax, which is situated about 40 yards south 
of the Farmers’ Elevator, was saved because of the 
direction of the wind. Only a few days ago the 
‘Farmers’ Association of Perry Township, Clifton 
County, voted to lease the north elevator from Mr. 
Powers, the plan being to operate it as a co-operative 
concern. It was to take possession some time next 
month. The damage to the elevators and adjoining 
ing buildings is said to be about half covered by 
insurance. 


Hie: J. MeCOY, an Indianapolis manufacturer 
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The grain elevator on Governor McCray’s stock 
farm, near Kentland, together with 10,000 bushels of 
grain and feed and much valuable farm machinery 
stored in an adjoining shed were entirely consumed 
‘by fire recently which is supposed to have originated 
from overheated machinery in the mill. Favorable 
wind and the services of the Kentland fire department 
prevented the destruction of the main stock barn, con- 
taining hundred of tons of hay and fine specimens 
of Hereford stock. 

* * * 

The Farmers’ Union Elevator Company of Carlisle, 
Ind., has filed a petition in bankruptcy in Federal 
Court. Liabilities were listed at $33,801.53 and assets 
at $13,940.83. 

* * x 

J. R. Mitchell, who has been the representative of 
the Washburn-Crosby Company, in Ft. Wayne, for 
the last 12 years, has been appointed state sales 
manager of the company. His offices will be in the 
Board of Trade Building in Indianapolis. 

* * * 

A petition asking that a receiver be appointed for 
Fred A. Vawter, doing business under the firm name 
of the Belt Elevator & Feed Company of this city, 
has been filed in Superior Court, Room 4, by the 
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Swan Grain Company. The plaintiff company in the 
petition claims that the Belt Elevator & Feed Com- 
pany is indebted to it in the sum of $92.53 for goods 
purchased. It is stated that many firms and persons 
are creditors. The petition asks that a receiver be 
appointed for the purpose of collecting all assets, re- 
ducing them to cash and distributing them on order 
of court to the creditors. 
* * x 

An involuntary petition in bankruptey was filed 
against the Warsaw Milling & Grain Company of 
Warsaw by Daniel E. Smith, also of that city, in Fed- 
eral Court recently. Franklin P. Wilt and George B. 


Wilson, both of Warsaw, are partners in the de- 
fendant concern. The petition alleges the milling 
company committed an act of bankruptcy May 23, 


1921, when it transferred all its property to the Lake 
County Bank. The defendant company, according to 
the petition, is indebted to Smith or a promissory 
note of $1,500 and an _ unsatisfied judgment of 
$1,691.50. 

* * * 

J. P. Shoemaker, age 77, of Daleville, a grain dealer, 
widely known in business and political circles in 
Delaware County, died recently at his home. He had 
lived nearly all his life in Daleville, where he was 
active in the work of the Christian Church. He is 
survived by a widow, Mrs. Alice Shoemaker; two 
daughters and three brothers. Mr. Shoemaker oper- 
ated elevators at Daleville, Middletown and Frankton. 

~ * * 

The Kankakee Valley Grain Company has been or- 
ganized at Schneider, Ind., with a capital stock of 
$20,000. Organizers of the company are F. C. Brown, 
‘Oscar Peterson, Ira G. Mansfield, Ernest K. Larson 
and E. C. Bruckman. 


Indiana State 
County, 


One of the features of the recent 


Fair was the grain exhibit of Marion of 


-would be quite an 
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recent reduction in freight rates. It was stated that 
the reduction would put about $100,000 into the pock- 
ets of Toledo grain dealers. This is erroneous 4s 
the statement is based on a total year’s business 
through this market, while the benefit to local grain 
men would only accrue on the quantity of grain held 
by them when the reduction became effective, which 
insignificant amount. The bene- 
fits of this cut in freight will go direct to the pro- 
ducer, where it belongs. 
> > = 

Wm. R. Klear was recently appointed receiver for 
the Pleasant Bend Grain Company, of Pleasant Bend, 
Ohio, by the judges of the Common Pleas Court at 
Napoleon. This concern recently failed with assets 
of about $2,000 and liabilities of nearly $30,000. It 
is reported that they will discontinue. 

* = = 

The “Flea Club” of the Toledo Produce Exchange 
held their annual outing Saturday and Sunday, Oc- 
tober 1 and 2, at the Rockwell Trout Club, at 
Castalia, Ohio. The time was spent playing base- 
ball and other games with eats between times. 
Sweet cider, plenty of which was provided, is the 
elub drink. About 40 were there. The trip was 
made by automobiles. 

* * * 

J. F. Hall, resident manager for The Weber Flour 
Mills Corporation, of Salina, Kan., has made applica- 
tion for membership in the Toledo Produce Exchange. 
* = = * 

The SS. Progress with 75,000 bushels of No. 1 Mani- 
toba wheat arrived last week and unloaded at a 
local elevator. This cargo was consigned to a De- 
troit milling firm who were unable to unload at that 
port on account of their.marine leg having collapsed 
some time ago and not. haying been rebuilt yet. The 
SS. Pansy, carrying 175,000 bushels of Canadian 
wheat from Fort William has just arrived and will 


MARION COUNTY’S GRAIN EXHIBIT AT THE STATE FAIR 


which Indianapolis is the county seat. There is a 
general impression that Marion County is being taken 
up with factory sites and the city generally and 
agriculture is being allowed to wane. The display 
at the Fair dispelled this idea and shows the county 
yet to be largely agricultural. 
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HE receipts of grain here at Toledo are very 


| light. There is a strong demand for milling 
wheat but there is little call for the coarse 
grains. 
* * * 


J. H. Bowman, of Dorset, Vt., a former’ member 
of the Toledo Produce Exchange, was calling on 
friends here recently. He was at one time a mem- 
ber of the firm of Reynolds Bros., and was later 
associated with the Paddock-Hodge Company. 

* * * 


Gregg Bros.’ elevator at Upper Sandusky was de- 
stroyed by fire on September 18. It contained 
about 11,000 bushels of oats and a car load of wheat 
together with a considerable quantity of Timothy 
seed all of which was saved with little loss. The 
building was fully insured. The fire is supposed to 
have been started accidentally by a homeless char- 
acter about town who had planned to bunk in the 
driveway that night. The plant will be replaced by 
a modern one. 

* * . 

A great deal of publicity was given to a mis-state- 

ment in some of the Toledo papers, in reporting the 


unload at Rosenbaum Bros. levator. Much of 
this wheat has been bought by Ohio millers. The 
duty on this shipment will aggregate about $61,000. 
« x > 

The Northwestern Ohio Grain Dealers Association 
keld their annual meeting Monday, October 3, at 8 
p. m., at Sherwood, Ohio. After the election of of- 
ficers the meeting was addressed by the president- 
elect, after which the following subjects were dis- 
cussed. “The success or failure of the farmers’ ele- 
vator,” “Eradication of weevil in wheat,” “Handling 
the new corn crop” and “The coal situation.” There 
was a good attendance of the local dealers and mana- 
gers of the territory. 


- > * 
Faroll Bros. successors to Simons, Day & Co., 
have closed their branch office on the Exchange 
floor. Ben C. Hoffner was local manager for the 


firm. 
* « = 

Chief Grain Inspector Samuel A. Holder of the 
Indianapolis Board of Trade spent several days in 
Toledo last week. He was formerly a deputy in- 
spector for the Toledo Exchange. 

>= = * 

.O. H. Paddock returned last week from a month’s 
motor trip through New York and other Eastern 
States. Excepting some fierce detours he reports a 
very enjoyable trip. 

= = * 

L. W. Forbell, of New York City, called on To- 
ledo friends on his way home from the Chicago con- 
vention. 

7 a“ = 

The marriage of Helen Rosebrough, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. H. E. Rosebrough, of Huntington, Ind., 
to John Frederick Wickenhiser, son of Mr. and Mrs. 
John Wickenhiser of Toledo, took place October 1 
at the home of the bride’s parents. Rev. W. T. 
Angus, pastor of the First Presbyterian Church, per- 
formed the ceremony. -Upon their return from a 


328 
motor trip Mr. and Mrs. Wickenhiser will be at home 
at 2230 Lawrence Avenue, Toledo, where the groom 


has a residence furnished awaiting their return. 


NEWS FROM NORTHERN OHIO 
BY T. J. CUNNINGHAM 
A farm 
month for $14,000. A 
brought $21,000, 
whole story. 


year ago this same farm 
at a sheriff’s sale. That tells the 


eer ea 
Dealers formerly 
erop being 


estimated the size of the wheat 
put out by the amount of fertilizer they 
sold. This year, they’ll not be able to do this, as 
many farmers are cutting out the fertilizer, and sow- 
ing their wheat without. 
* * * 

wheat will be sown in this vicinity this 
has been the case for some time. Farm- 
ers who have always sworn by the Red Wave va- 
riety, under the impression that it yielded better 
than others, are beginning to realize that it does not 


“test up’’ with such varieties as Pool. 
* * * 


More Pool 
year than 


The insurance companies managed to salvage four 
cars of oats and two cars of Wheat from the ruins 
of the Wm. Gregg & Sons elevator, which was de- 
stroyed by fire at Upper Sandusky during the night 
of Sunday, September 18. Already, men are at work 
clearing away the ruins preparatory to the erection 
of a new elevator on the old site. 

* * 


A. A. Cunningham, president of The Sneath-Cun- 
ningham Company, Tiffin, has returned from a two- 
weeks’ trip to Boston and points in the East, during 
which he attended the Supreme Council, Thirty-third 
Degree Masons. The trip was made entirely by auto- 


mobile. 
* * * 

Mr. Burns, of The Mutual Commission Company, 
Cincinnati, spent Tuesday, September 27, in ‘Tiffin 
looking after business. 

* * * 

Arthur B. Powell, formerly treasurer of Seneca 

County, is now spending all of his time looking after 


his elevator business, at Kansas, 


the name of Mitchell & Powell. 
* * * 


conducted under 


The Farmers’ Elevator Company, Grant, Ohio, are 
cutting down expenses. .Some time ago, they dis- 
pensed with the services of Joe Davis, extra man, 
and Dave Laubis, manager, will try to operate the 
elevator without assistance. 

* * * 

The Maple Grove Farmers Hlevator Company, Maple 
Grove, Ohio, is thinking of installing a 20 horse- 
power feed grinder and also an oats cleaner in the 
near future. 

* uk * 

F. O. Alston, representing J. M. McCullough & ‘Sons 
Company, seed merchants of Cincinnati, was:a business 
visitor in Tiffin, recently: 

* * * 

On the night of Sunday, September 18, fire totally 
destroyed the Wm. Gregg & Sons” elevator at Up- 
per Sandusky, Ohio; 13,000 bushels of grain were in 
the house at the time, 2,000 bushels. of this were 
wheat, and 11,000 oats. The loss is placed at $30,- 
000. Building and contents were fully covered by 
insurance. The cause of the fire has not been de- 
termined. 

The contract for rebuilding the elevator has been 
let to the J. Horn Construction Company, Frankfort, 
Ind. The new plant will have a-eapacity of about 
20,000 bushels. It will be constructed of six-inch 
cribbing, and will contain nine bins, six of which 
will hold 3,000 bushels each, and three, 1,000 bush- 
els each, The equipment will include automatic 
scales for loading, and motor truck scales in drive- 
way. Workmen are at present engaged in clearing 
away the debris of the old elevator, preparatory to 
starting the new work. 

* * * ‘ 

An effort is being made to put ‘the old Findlay, 
Fort Wayne & Western Railroad in operation again. 
The transportation committee of the Findlay Cham- 
ber of Commerce is endeavoring to interest Henry 
Ford in the project. A few years ago this road was 
abandoned after the war Railrcead Administration had 
refused to take it over with other roads. Much of 
the right of way has since been bought back by con- 
tiguous land owners, and a quantity of the rails has 
been sold. The line ran between Findlay and Fort 
Wayne, Ind., and connected with the C. H. & D., at 
Ottawa, Ohio. Big grain crops are raised in the vi- 
cinity, and at one time about 20 elevators were 
doing business along the line. Churchill & Co., To- 
Ohio, operated nearly all of them. Some of 
have since been torn down. One, which for- 
stood at Moffits, Ohio, was re-erected at Find- 
a farmers’ company. 

* * * 

Farmers have practically 
sowing in this territory. A large crop has been put 
out, and it has gone in under ideal conditions. The 
ground was never in better shape for the purpose, 
and everyone seized the opportunity to’ put out a 
good acreage. The wheat is now coming: up nicely 


ledo, 

these 
merly 
lay by 


completed their wheat 


was sold by the sheriff here at. Tiffin last . 
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under “made to order’ weather conditions. We've 
had a plentiful supply of moisture, coupled with cool 
weather. If this crop should prove a failure, the 
fault cannot be attributed to a “bad start.” 

* * * 

It is reported from Hancock County that the corn 
crop will not amount to more than two-thirds of a 
normal crop. South of here, the corn fields look 
pretty sick. The shocks are so short and small as 
to remind one of sweet-corn shocks. Continued dry 
weather during the greater part of the summer was 
responsible for the failure of the corn in this lo- 
cality. As an offset to this, however, the ear worm 
is not much in evidence. To the north and west of 
Tiffin, the corn crop is very good, although the ear 
worm is to be found more often here, in the late 
corn. In the vicinity of Amsden, some fields of early 
corn were examined where it was not uncommon to 
find ears 13 inches in length. The weather, at 
the moment, is favorable for corn in the shock, and 


will put it in good shape for husking. None has 
come on the market here, as yet. 
* * * 
No grain is moving here at present. The con- 
tinued downward trend of prices has completely 


stopped the movement from farms. There is no great 
amount of wheat and oats held back here, and farm- 
ers cannot be induced to sell what little they still 
have, except at a much higher level of prices. 


IOWA FARMER DEALERS TO MEET 

The Iowa Farmers Grain Dealers Association will 
meet at Fort Dodge, January 24 and 26. The 
new Farmers Grain Dealers Service Company, 
which handles supplies for the elevators, will have 
a place on the program. 

The officers and directors of the Association are: 
S. J. Cottingham, president, Stanhope; C. H. Nel- 
son, vice-president, Garner; J. L. Larson, Fort 
Dodge, secretary; E. A. Hicks, Geneva, treasurer, 
and BE. H. Huibregtee, Hull; J. R. Sweeney, Shel- 
don; Jorgen Anderson, Graettinger; B. E. Morton, 
Rockwell City; R. A. Holman, Rockwell; E. L. 
Middleton, Eagle Grove, and Simon Kemmerer, 
Ames, directors. 


NEW YORK DEALERS TO MEET 

The regular fall meeting of the Mutual Millers 
and Feed Dealers Association will be held in Olean, 
N. Y., Friday, October 21. Headquarters will be at 
the Olean House and the meeting will be called to 
order at 1 p. m. sharp. 

Some of the members attended the convention 
of the Grain Dealers National Association held in 
Chicago the first of this month, and a report of this 
meeting will be given at Olean. A snappy, inter- 
esting program is being arranged and as Olean is 
very accessible for many members a good attendance 
is anticipated. 

By action of the Board of Directors the Asso- 
ciation has affiliated with the Grain Dealers National 
Association. This is an organization of many years 
standing, and most of the reliable mills and grain 
dealers of New York are members of this Associa- 
tion. 


MEETING OF MICHIGAN BEAN JOBBERS 

The annual meeting of the Michigan Bean Job- 
bers Association was held in Detroit, September 21 
and 22. President Christian Breisch of Lansing 
gave an interesting outline of the bean situation. 
His address was followed by talks by A. C. Dor- 
range of Joseph Campbell Company of Camden, N. J., 
H. E.. Sayre of R. C. Williams & Co., New York; 
George R. Brown of Geo. Haxton & Son, Oakfield, N. 
Y.; George A. Buse of Buse & Caldwell, Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; and W. I. Biles, of the Saginaw Milling Com- 
pany. ; 

The election of officers resulted as follows: 
ident, Christian Breisch, Lansing; first vice-pres- 
ident, Fred M. Cross, Bad Axe; second vice-presi- 
dent, W. E. Snelling, Bay City; third vice-president, 


Pres- 


F. F. Flaherty, Charlotte. Directors: Felix O’Melia, 
St. Louis; James Crawford, Ithaca; Henry Mar- 
tini, Merrill. 

Among the subjects discussed were: ‘Burlap vs. 


Cotton Bags’; “Discount for Cash”; 
Accounting’; and “Brokers Fees.” 


“Blevator Cost 


GRAIN SHOW TO BE BEST EVER 

A stretch of prairie land dotted with miniature 
farms complete in every detail will be one of the 
unique features at the International Grain & Hay 
Show to be held in Chicago November 26 to De- 
cember 3. 

The strip of land will be lifted from the experi- 
mental fields in North Dakota and brought to Chi- 
cago on a flat car. The exhibit will show the re- 
sult of a six-year grazing experiment conducted by 
North Dakota in co-operation with the United 
States Department cof Agriculture. 


The number of exhibits from agricultural col- 
leges. better crop associations and individual farm- 
ers competing for the $10,000 in prizes offered by 
the Chicago Board of Trade for best samples will 
far exceed those of the two previous expositions. 
In competitive classes, according to Prof. W. Q. 


Fortieth Year 


Fitch, assistant superintendent of the show, the 
number of exhibits will be 25 per cent larger: 
Several hundred entries have been made in the 
Junior Corn Contest, a new feature. 

Large exhibits have been completed by agricul- 
tural colleges of Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, Louisiana, 
Michigan, North Dakota and Wisconsin, and the 
other grain and hay states are expected to report 
their entries within the next two weeks. 

The exposilion was made possible through the 
permanent contribution of a $10,000 premium list 
each year by the Board of Trade. The show, which 
is conducted solely in the interest of better crops, 
is held in connection with the International Live- 
stock Exposition. 


GRAIN TRADE PATENTS 


Bearing Date of August 23, 1921 
Grain bag holder.—Ira B. White, Fort Worth, 
Texas. Filed June 11, 1921. No. 1,388,823. 


Bearing Date of August 30, 1921 
Process and apparatus for polishing grain.— 
Joseph A. Smith, De Witt, Ark. Filed November 
11, 1919. No. 1,389,277. See cut. 


Claim: A grain polishing machine including, in com- 
bination, a cate oeeous casing, a brush spaced from 


said casing forming a grain passage way therewith, 
means for establishing currents of air through the 
ends of said brush and across said passage-way, a 
housing for said casing, and an exhaust port formed 
in a wall of said housing. 


Bearing Date of September 6, 1921 


Cotton seed meal press.—James Robert McClung, 
Carter, Okla. Filed October 1, 1920. No.1,390,053. 

Aparatus for handling of grain in bulk.—Andrew 
E. Heath, Footscray, Melbourne, Victoria, Australia. 
Filed December 4, 1919. No. 1,390.032. See cut. 

Claim: In grain-handling apparatus, the combina- 
tion of a pair of horizontal rails and a ramp includ- 
ing a pair of inclined rails disposed in endwise align- 
ment with the horizontal rails and pivoted thereto at 
their lower ends, said horizontal rails and ramp be- 


ing portable bodily as a unit; a truck; and a draw 
line connected to the truck to haul it along the hori- 
zontal rails and then onto and upwardly along the 
ramp rails. 
Bearing Date of September 13, 1921 
Tailings separator—Frank Hamachek, Kewanee, 
Wis. Original application filed August 20, 1915. 
Divided and this application filed November 19, 
1917. No. 1,390,781. 
Grain separator.—Albert 
Minn. Filed July 11, 1921. No. 1,390,806. See cut. 
Claim: A grain separator comprising a container 
for the grain, a shaft extending therethrough, and 
having an inlet at one end of said container, and an 


outlet at its opposite end, a plurality of disks mount- 
ed on said shaft, said disks being provided with a 


H. Miller, Miltona, 


plurality of cylindrical each 


pockets, 
pocket having an inclined side, the disks adjacent the 
inlet end of the container being provided with smaller 
pockets than those adjacent the outlet end of the 
container. 


recesses or 


Bearing Date of September 20, 1921 
Grain elevator.—Thomas D. Budd, Chicago, IIl. 
Filed April 12, 1920. No. 1,391,297. See cut. 


Claim: A receptacle for finely divided materials, 
having a vertically disposed wall, a downwardly fun- 


©ctober 15, 1921 


neled hopper bottom, foundations adapted to support 
said wall and bottom, and means associated with said 
bottom adapted to direct the weight supported by 


apie bottom directly downwardly upon and founda- 
1ons, 
Bearing Date of September 27, 1921 

Bolt for loaded grain cars.—Charlie R. Armstrong, 
Hawarden, Iowa. Filed July 27, 1920. No. 1,391,- 
661. 

Attachment for grain separators—wWilliam E. 
Toler, Pawnee, Okla. Filed February 10, 1920. No. 
1,392,094. 

Mill for grinding grain—Thomas Prokopowicz, 
St. Louis, Mo. Filed June 20, 1919. No. 1,392,219. 
See cut. 

Claim: In a mill for grinding grain of the charac- 
ter described, the combination of a movable hopper 


having a downwardly extending projection with a 
rigid casing, a grinding wheel in said casing having 


a plurality of conical openings in its bottom element, 
a rim forming an annular space in said wheel upon 
said openings and a plurality of inwardly extending 
vertical lugs adapted to make contact with said pro- 
jection during the rotation of said wheel, substan- 
tially as described and for the purpose set forth. 
Automatic lock mechanism for dumping scales.— 


Charles C. Neale, Minneapolis, Minn., assignor to 
Globe Machinery & Supply Company, Des Moines, 
Iowa, a corporation of Iowa. Filed Novermber 18, 
1920. No. 1,392,075. See cut. 


Claim: The combination with a scale platform hay- 
ing a movable section and a power device normally 
out of action for moving said section, of a lock opera- 


Y, 


i 4 ATM, 
Nel | 
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: 


| 
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tive to lock the scale mechanism and means whereby 
said lock is automatically brought into action at all 
times when said power device is caused to act on 
said movable platform section. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Following are the receipts and shipments of 
grain, etc., at the leading terminal markets in the 
United States for September: 


CHiICAGO—Reported by John R. Mauff, secretary 
of the Board of Trade: 


co—— Receipts——_, Shipments——_, 
1921 1920 192% 1920 
Wheat, bus.. 4,050,000 3,920,000 4,436,000 5,249,000 
Corn, bus... .23,406,000 12,061,000 17,238,000 2,683,000 
Oats, bus.... 6,306,000 9,697,000 5,607,000 3,886,000 
Barley, bus.. 694,000 1,076,000 304,000 332,000 
Rye, bus.... 207,000 554,000 298,000 402,000 
Timothy Seed, 
ih ee eee 6,239,000 8,075,000 8,567,000 3,075,000 
Clover Seed, 
PS eB saicyalevs. 739,000 1,207,000 371,000 71,000 
Other Grass 
Seed, lIbs.. 2,678,000 5,871,000 1,128,000 588,000 
Fax Seed, bus. 169,000 GE DOO arene eas 1,000 
Hay, tons... 8,971 9,872 731 2,237 
Flour, bbls.. 1,089,000 613,000 940,000 484,000 
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BALTIMORE—Reported by Jas. B. Hessong, secre- 
tary of the Chamber of Commerce: 


m— Receipts \— Shipments——Y, 
1921 1920 1921 1920 

Wheat, bus.. 1,870,879 1,787,413 1,827,825 4,757,056 
Corn, jbus...:. 950,015 195,492 738,076 57,433 
Oats, DHS. Te. 92,271 300,188 20 57,758 
Barley, bus.. 72,369 1,380 272,224 19,873 
Rye, -bus.. . jo. ES Tso 713,411 824,121 373,571 
Hay, tons.... 949 US idie Weavers ae cies 4 repeeniere ioe 
Flour, bbls... 214,623 129,505 67,850 35,598 


CINCINNATI—Reported by B. J. Drummond, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Cincinnati Grain & Hay Ex- 
change: 

-——— Receipts———, -———-Shipments——,, 
1921 1920 L921 1920 


Wheat, bus.. 264,000 434,000 271,200 264,000 
Shelled Corn, 

DUS insite 330,000 350,400 130,800 156,000 
Oats, bus. 310,000 690,000 380,000 344,000 
Barley, bus.. 2,600 OO = tutes eae Malailerete 
Rye, bus..... 16,800 48,000 16,800 27,600 
Feed, tons 1,050 5 Ube beh oe gn od ee Et 
Hay, tons.2in 4,378 DROS gates sors ateuzsh Soave n Geseene 
Ear Corn, bus. 12,600 RAV GO0 Phe eee aes aoa 


crc Receipts——_, -— Shipments——Y_, 
1921 1920 1921 1920 
Wheat, bus..14,944,851 8,629,831 13,211,852 5,624,807 
Bonded Wheat, 

DUS ioe cele 388,615 2,831 418,424 2,868 
Corn, bus.. 1,118,910 3,148 BOZORS ee. 
Oats, bus.... 864,816 1,356,382 1,338,432 11,284 
Barley, bus.. 1,539,566 636,899 1,585,175 299,519 
Bonded Barley, 

DUS ees B2SUSe pa erader ten AOGLES apecchocat oom 
Rye, bus..... 3,894,255 3,038,541 4,417,119 2,459,372 
FlaxSeed,bus. 409,293 523,602 314,078 198,535 
Flour, bbls... 987,340 546,015 950,855 469,420 


FORT WILLIAM, ONT.—Reported by E. A. Ursell, 
statistician of the Board of Grain Commissioners: 


m—Receipts——_, -——-Shipments——_, 
1921 1920 1921 1920 

Wheat, bus. .27,490,891 12,642,327 17,151,550 7,934,775 

Corn, bus.... 108,440 99,914 120,612 37,553 

Oats; DUSs cry 1590.2, 302 816,336 3,671,637 205,063 

Barley, bus.. 2,129,860 1,041,570 1,820,548 516,150 

Rye, Wpus-eaee 6315709 315,071 498,818 117,526 

Flax Seed, bus. 58,861 111,147 429,026 174,232 
Mixed Grain, 

LS ieee 3,012,515 1,721,828 1,653,162 509,490 


INDIANAPOLIS—Reported by Wm. H. Howard, 
secretary of the Board of Trade: 
m—Receipts——_, -———-Shipments——__, 
1921 1920 1921 1920 


Wheat, bus.. 243,100 517,400 161,200 322,400 
Corn, bus.... 1,258,600 1,269,800 765,800 1,051,000 
Oats, bus.... 1,128,000 1,650,000 1,250,000 1,748,000 
Evy eye episseery. 26,600 84,000 23,800 88,200 


KANSAS CITY—Reported by E. D. Bigelow, secre- 
tary of the Board of Trade: 


-—— Receipts -———Shipments——_, 
5 1921 1920 1921 1920 

Wheat, but..11,990,700 7,597,800 7,730,100 4,730,400 
Corn, busiarce, 132,500 493,750 633,750 236,250 
Oats, bus... 923,100 895,900 247,500 403,500 
Barley, bus.. 223,500 144,000 102,700 76,700 
Rye, bus..... 63,800 82,500 15,400 20,900 
Bran, tons!.. 5,44 6,140 16,720 8,100 
KaffirCorn, bus. 119,800 159,500 211,000 126,000 
Hay, tension: 12,684 47,820 1,020 16,680 
Flour, bbls... 126,750 61,750 531,050 227,175 


LOS ANGELES—Reported by M. D. Thiebaud, sec- 
retary of the Los Angeles Grain Exchange: 
—— Receipts——_, ———Shipments——__, 


1921 1920 1921 1920 
Wheat, carloads. 277 LOGE. et act elerd cine acto eee 
Corn, carloads:. 74 ZO" Meetieycats a Bel ewes 
Oats, carloads... 23 BINRON h wer cat rchcee teen area earner 
Barley, carloads. 74 (OY Gets Tete Ml WIS Ss 
Rye, carloads... tie WER te 3.0) | Lk eh cis ons) RS Pee 
Milo Maize, 

carloads ..... 53 OP RS BtaSro Sims oOo 
Kaffir Corn, 

Carloadsians ts 13 ESSA Mtoe se LG este 
Flour, carloads.. 167 DO a Wiens ae feet eee, 

MILWAUKEE—Reported by H. A. Plumb, secre- 
tary of the Chamber of Commerce: 

Receipts——~ ;-— Shipments——_, 
1921 1920 1921 1920 
Wheat, bus.. 1,042,275 357,130 1,290,677 221,969 
Corn, bus.... 3,937,375 1,437,050 5,356,775 416,850 
Oats, bus.. 1,721,640 3,980.910 1,997,553 1,680,695 
Barley, bus 920,760 1,175,820 403,769 212,740 
Rye, bus... 158.070 58,820 214,190 547,450 
Timothy Seed, 
SS ait tate 1,565,532 90,000 87,603 30,000 
Clover Seed, 

ADSW aie ares 215,185 53,668 1,000,524 130,500 
Malt, bus.... 89,300 55,100 688,098 199,718 
Flax Seed. bus. 20,700 61.095 CBs Pao eee tree 
Feed, tons... 16,420 3,250 22,991 19,417 
Hay, tons... 1,608 2,096 600 418 
Flour, bbls... 194,500 72,610 116,760 82,450 


MINNEAPOLIS—Reported by G. W. Maschke, stat- 


istician of the Chamber of Commerce: 


Receipts Shipments——_, 
92 1920 1921 1920 

Wheat, bus...16.774,960 14,066,11 5,103.220 5,220,780 
Corn, . busv.<, - 862,110 473,850 428.360 255,010 
Oats, bus.... 4,217,340 4.563.160 1,747,780 1.942.410 
Barley, bus.. 1,378,880 3,006.870 1,066,860 2,204,220 
Rye, buses. a. 562,880 659.600 191,150 469,190 
Flax'Seed, bus. 545,330 652,730 197,260 81,700 
Millstuffs, tons 6,134 11,274 71,414 61,119 
Hay, tons.... P57 1.357 117 109 
Flour, bbls... 116,577 44,104 1,879,527 1,364,769 
NEW ORLEANS—Reported by G. S. Colby, chief 


grain inspector and weighmaster of the Board of 
Trade, Ltd.: 

m— Receipts———, ———Shipments——_, 

1921 1920 1921 1920 

WWRSRIES SOUS ters ais. bie Ris aint 3,976.133 10,554,861 
CORR RDS re a es ccieic et hae etrie sree 385,711 92,496 
ROU REA. OU a SSP ARC iy Bek NORA RC Ie Owed 27.875 70.560 
ATO VER DIA. te eee Nok Salsa 23,333 1,039,574 


NEW YORK CITY—Reported by H. Heinzer, stat- 
istician of the Produce Exchange: 
eS amie Nee —Shipments—-+, 


921 920 1921 1920 

Wher US:.. cOsa0 bh take oa slates 3,053, 0002) 0h. ss 
Comme buss vc “AS TMGS) sie. ee i ee 
Ate DAG. ste Me PAL ALC susseiatars mes BOO Oem. opti ars.c 
Barley. DUSss PEot, O9ks cedaanya> BOO ae cet: 
FUE OUSe een LOL SOOe metees of s.cce ZOD OOGIeey.. 858 

CUO VET ES CRU on v,0(cehtinia ee shore cicce = ALY eee 

Other Grass 

Seed. bags.. De RIN aie a Sassi Red) St eA cit ee 
Flax Seed, bus. i WMS ct ecte aceon Mew ath; cichet creo ctrcnsscdnvcne 
Hay, tons.... La Mrciets credo M. HcLGvi-w ei toee regareiore' aus 
Hiour,) bbls. =. 152395289), 80... BY CAS Se eee 
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MONTREAL—Reported by George Hadrill, secre- 
tary of the Board os Trade: rom ; 
r—— Receipts———_, -———_Shipments——_, 
192 1920 1921 1920 


Wheat, bus..11,460,653 8,072,862 12,379.355 7,968,263 
Corn, bus... .10,026,613 49,005 10,385.722 63,176: 
Oats, bus.... 1,045,145 622,423 1,089,274 204,703 
Barley, bus... 800,467 389,116 867,213 725,059 
Rye, bus.... 1,634,554 46,105 1,904,802 754,776 
Flax'Seed,bus. BS OSS tet ae com alate tate Saude site 
Hay, bales... 39,145 SRLS UO), 2c meteeenetne | aise: nie cates 
Flour, sacks. 316,463 283,299 210,109 433,795 


OMAHA—Reported by F. P. Manchester, secretary 
of the Grain Exchange: 


m—— Receipts——_, Shipments 
1921 1920 1921 1920 
Wheat, bus.. 4,197,600 3,116,400 4,146,000 2,906,400 
Corn, bus.... 1,450,400 1,156,400 1,100,400 856,800 
Oats, bus.... 1,110.000 1,168,000 790,000 916,000 
Barley, bus.. 180,000 118,800 163,800 111,600 
Rye, > bus. ... 321,200 205,700 215,600 201,300 
PEORIA—Reported by John R. Lofgren, secretary 


of the Board of Trade: 
7——Receipts——_, CES aT 


1921 1920 1921 
Wheat, bus.. 249,900 303,600 203,600 332,400 
Gorn, “pads. 1, T09TSh 1292: 700 684,450 700,400 
Oats, bus.. 1,149,600 936,600 1,009,800 883,800 
Barley, bus 43,600 276,800 30,80 271,600 
yen PWS... 9,600 61,200 9.600 63,600 
Mill Feed, tons 4,620 7,680 16,020 14,985 
Seeds, Ibs... 120,000 180.000 90,000 150,000 
Hay, tons: 530 5,940 180 1,140 
Flour, bbls... 256,600 151,300 240,200 151,300 


PHILADELPHIA—Reported by S. S. Daniels, stat- 
istician of the Commercial Exchange: 
-——Receipts———_,, ———_Shipments——_,, 


921 1920 1921 1920 
Wheat, bus.. 3,509,665 3,078.543 1,636,520 1,985,417 
Corn,):. bus..:... 295,105 68,488 Bi On VAS deena 
Oats, bus.... 261,044 BLED OL erties cee 
Barley, bus.. 18,323 IR ce iatcun woireoent et 
Rye ~ buss... 59,238 133,990 18.516 88.256 
Flour, bbls... 305,634 293,429 94,734 95,017 


ST. LOUIS—Reported by Eugene Smith, secretary 


of the Merchants Exchange: 


-— Receipts 7——Shipments——_, 
1921 2 1920 1921 1920 
Wheat, bus.. 5,457,000 4,503,213 4,369,230 3,578,885 
Corn, bus.... 1,855,100 1,514,742 1,171,790 961,000 
Oats, bus.... 2,437,260 2,786,000 1,724,990 1,893,695 
Barley, bus.. 80,000 179,513 16.590 45,430 
Rye. Dusit ,900 60,500 17,940 25,970 
KaffirCorn,bus. 72,800 27,900 42.590 55.870 
Hay, tons.... 9,648 25,757 3,640 7,760 
Flour, bbls... 621,390 343,700 815,520 401,745 
SAN FRANCISCO—Reported by A. H. Beyer, stat- 


istician of the Chamber of Commerce: ‘ 
m—Receipts——_, -_Shipments——__, 


1921 1920 1921 1920 

Wheat, ctls.. 60,248 hdd phe iedp ec: Ws! cuane’ S¥evara 
Corn} ictis:.<.. ORES AMER aes erahte Ctiatscc nec, vee sie eras 
Oats, ctls. SA SOee AONE IE Jathaavar sic cen cehare. ayecal sia: Sin otevmishetated 
SPIE CUS iO k CUO Ninle eistcfelcray <s-c.c'e nee s  wlele.e be wit 
Reyes fetiseciter. PASC Sidiciteds AG Op eo IRONY WREmicna es Cre 
Tae atOMS-. xs 5,287 

Flour, 4% sx.. ASHET Stam Spa MeIt AE! Me vacosaiebelerel Anyelakeve! tase 


TOLEDO—Reported by A. Gassaway, secretary of 


the Produce Exchange: 


mR ts———,, ———Shipments \ 
921 Goer 920 1921 . 920 
Wheat, bus.. 858.000 456,600 156,240 73,194 
Corn, bus.... 338,700 184.650 55,690 19,315 
Oats. bus.... 352,600 1,420,760 236,460 230,739 
Barley, bus.. 3.600 PROM oo i crehon 2.381 
Rye) SDUS.. oa. 97,200 118,800 123,180 75,275 
Timothy Seed, 

lbs. y; RPP 4,824 1,671 2,413 6,823 
Clover Seed, 

TDS eal, Peas 6.785 634 379 380 
Alsike Seed, lbs. 1,418 358 56 272 


A 
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THE Saskatchewan Elevator Company’s house at 
Phippen, Sask., recently took in 106 wagon loads 
of wheat in one day, amounting to over 8,000: bush- 
els. They loaded out three cars at the same time. 
It was a busy day. 

“RECEIVED the September copy of the AMERICAN 
ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE and enclose herewith 
$1 for subscription. As far as keeping posted is 
concerned, each issue is worth the price of a yearly 
subscription.”—Matthew A. Donner, Grain and Feed 
Brokerage, Watertown, N. Y. 

GRAIN clearances from Port Arthur, Texas, dur- 
ing the month of September amounted to 543,500 
bushels. During September last year, 218,274 bush- 
els were loaded out from that port. During 1920, 
the total amount of grain exported from there was 
1,570,210; to date the exports have totalled 3,879,- 
678. 

ACCORDING to a Reuter report from Sofia, the 
Bulgarian Government has issued an order requisi- 
tioning ali grain above the amount required by pro- 
ducers for their own needs. Grain stores belonging 
to merchants have been placed under seal. It is 
said that this action has been taken in consequence 
of the shortage of bread in certain Bulgarian towns, 
which shortage, it is alleged, is due to the action of 
speculators. 

AN EX-PREMIER of New South Wales, Sir 
Joseph Carruthers, refers, in an address, to a pro- 
ject, the national objective of which, is to settle 
1,000,000 farmers on 1,000,000 farms. The whole 
scheme is to be financed by a joint British-Austra- 
lian fund of £30,000,000. In the course of this 
address, Sir Joseph stated that they have in Aus- 
tralia millions upon millions of acres of land ex- 
ceedingly rich scil, of which bardly one acre has 
yet been touched with a plow, and which does not 
carry one inhabitant to 10 square miles. 
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CANADA been changed from a stock to a co-operative com- els’ capacity each and three working bins of 1,000 
sadiux & Lastier. Granby, Que., grain dealers Dany and its capital stock has been increased from bushels’ capacity each. The equipment will include 
Re ee ee ae $10,000 to $100,000. automatic scales for loading and motor truck scales 


haye been registered. 
F. W. Wright is in charge of the Gillespie Eleva- 
tor at Tofield, Alta.. which was recently opened. 
Canada West Grain Company, 433 Grain Ex 
Winnipeg, will erect three elevators at 
Sask., $: 


SS at a cost of $35,000. 

1ess operations are abqnt to be started in 
‘ta Pacific Elevator at Gleichen, Alta. The 
elevator was torn down and rebuilt and is now mod- 
ern in every detail. 


Otto Noak has been transferred from the Bruder- 
herm, Alta., office of the Gillespie Grain Company 
to its Edmonton office. Mr. Noak has been the 


espie agent at the Bruderheim station for 12 


ld Muirhead and Bole Hospital Elevator at 
1, Ont., has been purchased by the 
rain Company of Winnipeg. It bought the 
om the Bole Grain Company and will oper- 
a cleaning elevator. 


EASTERN 
deal in grain, hay and produce, Willis & 
have been incorporated at Ursina, Pa. 
Cushing Grain ates has opened an 
Fitchburg, Mass., with A. W. Turner in 


To 
Watson 

The J. 
office at 
charge 

John 
purchs 


W. Eshelman & Sons of Lancaster, Pa., have 
ed the elevator of the Anderson Bros., Inc., 
at York. 

The elevator and coal yards at Philadelphia, 
Pa., have been purchased from the D. Miller Estate 
by F. L. Conover. 

D. F. Riley has 
Grain Company of North Hatfield, Mass 
was formerly with E. Crosby & Co. 

To deal in grain, hay, coal, wood, eic., 


purchased the North Hatfield 
Mr. Riley 


the F. W. 


Small Company has been organized et Standish, 
Maine. Its capital stock is $25,000. S. N. Small 


is president; F. W. Small, reauee and M. G. 


Sanborn, director of the company. 

To purchase and sell grains and cereals, the 
Chesapeake Food Products Company has been in- 
corporated at Baltimore, Md. Ferdinand I. Grue- 
bel, R. E. Lee Young and William M. Travers are 
interested. The firm is capitalized at $5,000. 


IOWA 
A new elevator is to be erected at Webster City, 
Iowa, for the Farmers Grain Company. 
The Farmers Elevator at Guthrie Center, 
has been taken over by W. M. Browning. 


The Farmers Elevator Company of Lanyon, Iowa, 
will be conducted on a co-operative basis hereafter. 


A grain elevator is to be constructed at Bondu- 
rant, Iowa, for the Livestock Association of that 
town. 

A new elevator is being erected at Percival, Iowa, 
for George K. Petring, replacing the elevator which 
burned. 

New dump approaches and a 10-ton scale have 
been installed at Quimby, Iowa, for Weart & 
Lysaght. 

A grain elevator of modern construction is to 
be erected at Webster City, Iowa, for the Farmers 
Grain Company. 

The elevator of Henry B. McVeigh at Taintor, 
Iowa, has been sold by him’to the Taintor Shipping 
Association. U. G. Hull is manager. 

The Farmers Co-operative Company of Bridge 
water, Iowa, is planning to build a new and modern 
elevator next year. Z. Steele is manager. 

The capital stock of the Farmers Elevator Com- 
pany of Brunsyille, Iowa, has been increased to 
$40,000. Barth Miller is president of the firm. 

The Farmers Elevator Company of Gowrie, Iowa, 
has amended its articles of incorporation and will 
operate as the Farmers Co-operative Elevator 
Company. 

A concrete elevator is to be constructed at Mo- 
dale, Iowa, replacing the elevator and lumber yard 
of the Schneider-Fowler Elevator Company which 
burned on September 65. 


The elevator at Iowa Falls, Iowa, is to be con- 
ducted under the name of the Co-operative Eleva- 
tor Company. The business policy of the firm has 


Towa, 


The interests of J. H. Phelps in the Phelps Grain 
Company of Lost Nation, Iowa, have been purchased 
by Paul E. Phelps. The firm operates elevators 
at Lost Nation, Oxford Junction, Elwood and Mar- 
quette. 


THE DAKOTAS 

H. Ostby has sold his grain elevator at Jarvis 
(mail Bisbee), N. D., to Henry Hammerly. 

Business operations have been started in the 
elevator of the Rapid River Milling Company at 
Sturgis, S. D. 

The New Rockford Investment Company has 
leased the New Rockford, N. D., elevator of the Ely- 
Salyards Company. 

E. M. Jacobson has accepted a position as mana- 
ger of an elevator at Ray, N. D. He was formerly 
located at Steele, N. D. 

The elevator of the Geo. C. Bagley Elevator Com- 
pany at Waubay, S. D., has been remodeled and 
equipped with a motor. Thos. Terhune is agent. 

Capitalized at $25,000, the Huber Grain Company 
has been incorporated at Sioux Falls, S. D. The 
incorporators are P. L. Huber, M. B. Huber and 
H, S. Gamble. 

The elevator of the Gackle Grain Company of 
Harvey, N. D. has been opened for business. George 
Billigmeier is manager. The company handles coal 
as a side line. 

The Victoria Elevator located at Harvey, N. D., 
has been purchased by John Gutschmidt and will 
be operated by him under the name of the Harvey 
Grain Company. 

A. J. Sheer is now conducting the grain busi- 
ness at Wildrose, N. D., which was formerly oper- 
ated as the H. C. Sheer & Son. H. C. Sheer has 
retired from business. 

Louis Maresk, Frank Meyer, and Frank Ashcraft 
have filed articles of incorporation at Waverly, S. 
D., as the Farmers Grain & Coal Company. Its 
capital stock is $15,000. 

The Brink Elevator at Pierre, S. D., has been 
leased by M. J. Seefeld. He has installed a feed 
grinder and will conduct a feed business there in 
addition to operating the elevator. 

The elevator at Valley Springs, S. D., operated 
for the last 35 years by the late G. W. Wright, has 
been purchased by the EH. A. Brown Company of 
Luverne, Minn. Mr. Wright died last August. 

A new Howe Scale and a dump have been in- 
stalled in the elevator of Potter, Garrick & Potter 
at Appleby (Watertown p. o.), S. D. The dump 
pit has also been enlarged to 300 bushels’ capacity. 


OHIO AND MICHIGAN 

Capitalized at $30,000, the Martindale Bean & 
Grain Company has been incorporated at Bay City, 
Mich. 

The Berwick Farmers: Elevator & Supply Com- 
pany of Berwick, Ohio, is to equip its elevators 
with motors. 

Capitalized at $5,000, articles of incorporation 
have been filed at Holland, Mich., for the Holland 
Grain Company. 

The new 25,000-bushel elevator of Sturgis & Sons 
at Fowler, Mich., has been completed. It was 
opened for business on October 1. 

The new grain elevator of the Farmers Co-opera- 
tive Society at Somerset Center, Mich., is prac- 
tically complete and ready for operation. 

A new concrete elevator and warehouse has been 
completed at Colon, Mich. The Colon Elevator 
Association owns the plant and will operate it. 


The recently incorporated Klepinger Grain Com- . 


pany is now operating the elevator at West Sonora, 
Ohio, which was formerly owned by H. A. Klep- 
inger. 

A jobbing business in grain, beans and hay at 
Flushing, Mich., is to be conducted by A Phillips. 
He was formerly manager of the Farmers Eleva- 
tor Company. 


The contract has been let by Wm. Gregg & 
Sons of Tiffin, Ohio, for the rebuilding of their ele- 
vator. The new elevator will have a capacity of 
20,000 bushels; there will be six bins of 3,000 bush- 


in the driveway. 

Electric power is to be installed in the 35,000- 
bushel elevator and warehouse at Carey, Ohio, 
owned and operated by the Carey Farmers Co-op- 
erative Company. 

The new elevator, which the Fenwick Elevator 
Company of Fenwick, Mich., built to replace the 
one which burned in April, is practically completed 
and ready for operation. 

The new office of the Berkey Elevator at Berkey, 
Ohio, is now completed. A new addition has also 
been erected to the lumber shed of the elevator. 
C. G. Gormley is manager. 


A new grain elevator of considerable capacity 
is to be erected at Washington C. H., Ohio. It 
will be built on the site of the elevator operated 
at one time by Harry L. Daugherty. 


The Barr Mill and Elevator at Stoutsville, Ohio, 
has been purchased by E. A. Allen, formerly of 
Jamestown, Ohio. Mr. Allen formerly owned and op- 
erated a chain of elevators in the vicinity of James- 
town. 


The main office of Chas. Avoleiian, Ine., who op- 
erate a hay, grain, bean and potato business at 
Gladwin, Freeland, Saginaw, Gera, Hemlock, Birch 
Run, Chesaning and Davison, Mich., has been 
moved from Birch Run to Saginaw. 


The Farmers Co-operative Elevator Association 
of West Branch, Mich., has been reorganized into 
a stock company, capitalized at $15,000. John B. 
Lehman is president; M. W. Brock, vice-president; 
Chas. R. Hamilton, secretary-treasurer. 


The elevator of S. J. Rudy at Covington, Ohio, 
has been leased by him to James A. Rudy. He 
will operate it under the old firm name of S. J. 
Rudy & Sons. S. J. Rudy is retiring from busi- 
nes and has also leased his elevator to Bloomer. 

The elevators of the Eastern Auglaize Co-opera- 
tive Company, located at New Hampshire and 
Waynesfield, Ohio, have been sold by the receiver 
for the company of The Waynesfield Grain Com- 
pany and The New Hampshire Grain Company. 
The two companies were organized to take over 
the interests of the’ co-operative concern. 


MINNESOTA AND WISCONSIN 


Numerous repairs have been made to the elevator 
of O. Nelson at Hills, Minn. 


An elevator and feed mill are to be erected at La 
Porte, Minn., by Mr. Wurst of Richland, Minn. 

The elevator of the Lincoln Grain Company at 
Tyler, Minn., has been leased by L. Reinholt. 


The Nelson Bros.’ elevator at Renville, Minn., 
is under the management now of Albert Henning. 


The operation of the Quevli grain business at 
Lakefield, Minn., has been taken over by Anthony 
Queyli. 


A new office is being erected to the elevator of 
the Farmers Co-operative Elevator Company of 
Dundas; Minn. 


The flour and warehouse business controlled by 
Powell & Penwerthy at Dodgeville, Wis., has been 
purchased by D. D. Lewis & Son. 

The Monarch Elevator Company has purchased 
the Northwestern Elevator at Bellingham, Minn. 
N. Thlenz will be retained as manager. 


The Walworth Lumber Company has purchased 
the grain elevator at Walworth, Wis., owned by the 
Armour Company. G. A. Ruhmer will continue to 
act aS manager. 

Business operations have been started in the 
plant of the Poppleston Elevator Company at Ken- 
sington, Minn. Louis Shorheim is manager and 
buyer at the elevator. 

The elevator and other property of the old Farm- 
ers Elevator Company of Rushford, Minn., have 
been sold to the newly organized Farmers Co-opera- 
tive Elevator Company. 


A new grain elevator and storehouse are to be 
built at Milwaukee, Wis., for the Chicago, Milwau- 
kee & St. Paul. It will replace Elevator ‘A” 
which burned in January. It will be of reinforced 
concrete, 85x285, 85 feet high and will cost $1,500,- 
000. It will be operated by electricity. 

Extensive improvements are being made to the 
Farmers Elevator at Neillsville, Wis., by J. L. 
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Kleckner. The old engine room has been torn 
down and a new warehouse room erected on its 
site. The old warehouse near the elevator has 
been torn down and put into the new .addition. 

A permit has been granted the Northfield Farm- 
ers Co-operative Elevator Company of Northfield, 
Minn., for the erection of a 40-foot feed storehouse 
near its present elevator. 

To handle grain, feed, flour, produce, etc., the 
Thomas-Phalon Company has been incorporated at 
La Crosse, Wis., capitalized at $20,000. C. A. Thomas, 
J. A. Phalon and H. Thomas are interested. 

W. E. Moss, P. R. Long, Henry Rust and Frank 
Baker have incorporated at Reading, Minn., as the 
Farmers Co-operative Company. The organization 
will handle grain, flour, etc., and is capitalized at 
$75,000. 


The Horlick’s Malted Milk Company is building 
a modern elevator of 125,000 bushels capacity at 
Racine, Wis. The general contract for erecting and 
equipping the house has been let to the Macdonald 
Engineering Company. 

The elevator and property of the Fleischmann 
Malting Company at Claybank (r.f.d. Goodhue), 
Minn., have been purchased by a recently organized 
Claybank Farmers Grain Company. Wm. Gorman, 
Thos. Moran and others are the organizers. 

Capitalized at $100,000, the “D” Elevator Com- 
pany has been incorporated at Minneapolis, Minn. 
The company will engage in the cleaning, mixing 
and grading of grain. Mart M. Monaghan, L. C. 
Christofferson, Carl A. Schurke and others are the 
incorporators. 

To deal in grain, flour, feed, produce, etc., the 
Pennington Consolidated Rural Co-operative 
Agency has been incorporated at Prentice, Wis. 
Oscar Stevenson, Chas. J. Anderson and R. F. 
Groves are the incorporalors of the company which 
is capitalized at $3,000. 


SOUTHERN AND SOUTHWESTERN 

J. H. Cunningham is erecting an elevator and 
feed mill at Cement, Okla. 

The Farmers Co-operative Elevator Company is 
to instail a grain elevator at Fort Cobb, Okla. 

The charter of the Farmers Co-operative Associa- 
tion of Marlow, Okla., has been surrendered by it. 

(C. A. Polson has joined the local staff of the 
Adolph Kempner Company at Oklahoma City, 
Okla. 

New quarters at 110 Clinton Street, Huntsville, 
Ala.. are now occupied by the Huntsville Grain & 
Feed Company. 

The Farmersville Mill & Light Company of Farm- 
ersville, Texas, has overhauled its elevators and 
equipped them with new machinery. 

The elevator and mill at Honey Grove, Texas, 
have been purchased by the Riley Bros., who will 
conduct a general grain and mill business. 

The Cherry-Moss Grain Company of Union City, 
Tenn., will install a 20-horsepower motor, which 
will give it power to shell about two cars of corn 
per day. 

Capitalized at $50,000, the Farmers Union Ex- 
change has been incorporated at Pawnee, Okla. 
O. E. Muck, S. T. Belden and H. F. Grubb are the 
incorporators. 

R. A. Killinsworth has opened a new grain, cotton 
and stock office at Salisbury, N. C. He was for 
some time connected with the cotton brokerage 
firm of C. I. Jones. : 

Hagner & Owen have been organized as a part- 
mership at Covington, Tenn., and will handle a 
grain brokerage business. C. C. Hagner and James 
‘Owen are interested. 

The elevator of the Navina Grain Company of 
Navina, Okla., has been purchased by the Farm- 
ers Co-operative Company. Later on the company 
will remodel the elevator. 

The Southern Grain & Feed Company has been 
organized at Huntsville, Ala., by A. C. Demasters 
and Clarence Leslie. Mr. Demaster recently sold 
this Huntsville Grain business to J. Lowery Orgain. 

The interest of Joe Daniel in the Joe Daniel Mill 
& Elevator Company of Little Rock, Ark., has been 
sold by him to,D. J. Daniel, his brother. Mr. Daniel 
will retire from the grain business for the present. 

The elevators of the Home Elevator Company 
at Bovina, Texas, and Erick, Okla., have been pur- 
chased by G. E. Harris. Mr. Harris has sold his 
elevator at Canute to the farmers organization 
there. 

R. E. Nelson of Clinton, Okla., manager of the 
Nelson Grain Company and president of the Okla- 
homa Grain Dealers Association, motored with his 
family to California where they will spend the 
winter. 

A grain elevator of 15,000 bushels’ capacity has 
been erected at Seymour, Texas, by Y. P. Yar- 
brough of Abilene, Texas, who bought the plant 
and other assets of the Seymour Mill & Elevator 
Company. Mr. Yarbrough is expending $20,000 in 
improvements on the mill. The capacity of the 
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mill has been increased from 50 to 200 barrels; 
the corn mill has also been» enlarged. The plant 
was ready for operation, after several years of 
idleness, on October 1. 

Articles of incorporation have been filed at 
Abilene, Texas, as the Texas Mill & Elevator Com- 


pany, capitalized at $75,000. The incorporators 
are: Mack L. Wyatt, George L. Poston and L. A. 
Grimes. 


The elevator of Priddy & Co., of Fort Worth, 
Texas, has been taken over by L. C. Voelkel of 
the Voelkel-McLain Company of McKinney, Texas. 
The plant is better known as the Dazey-Moore 
Elevator. : 


The grain and hay business at Atlanta, Ga., op- 
erated by Joseph Gregg & Son for 18 years has 
been taken over by M. H. Haym. Mr. Gregg, Sr., 
died early this year and the junior member of 
the firm has made plans for locating in Los Angeles. 
Mr. Haym is well known in the grain trade having 
been associated with Browzder & Haym, brokers at 
Savannah and Jacksonville, up to 1912. Since 1912 
he has been actively identified in the mixed feed 
business both with the Purina Mills and the Na- 
tional Milling Company of Macon, Ga. 


INDIANA 


The Farmers Union of Sullivan, Ind., has closed 
its doors. 

The Steuben Grain Company, which recently or- 
ganized at Pleasant Lake, Ind., has purchased the 
local elevator there. 

W. R. Stout has purchased the warehouse, grain 
and hay business at Howell, Ind., which was form- 
erly owned by A. Waller & Co., of Henderson, Ky. 

The contract has been let by the Findlay Grain 
& Coal Company of Shelbyville, Ind., for a 10,000- 
bushel building. It wiil be used for handling corn. 

F. C. Brown, O. Peterson, I. G. Mansfield, E. K. 
Larson and BE. C. Bruckman have incorporated the 
Kankakee Valley Grain Company at Schneider, Ind. 
Its capital stock amounts to $20,000. 

The grain business which Ed Lee has been con- 
ducting at Crawfordsville, Ind:, has been sold by 
him. Mr. Lee, who at one time also operated at 
Mellott, Ind., has moved to California. 

A new elevator has been completed at Veeders- 
burg, Ind., for the Farmers Elevator Company. It 
has a capacity of 25,000 bushels and cost $22,000. 
The elevator is of fireproof construction. 

B. A. Radabaugh, receiver for the Marion Co- 
operative Exchange of Marion, Ind., has sold the 
two co-operative grain elevators at Marion, Ind., 
to 13 of the farmers holding the first mortgage. 
The elevators sold for $8,550. 

An elevator at Deedsville, Ind., has been secured 
by John C. Ducy of Burnettville. He has traded 
in his farm for the elevator which was formerly 
controlled by Chester C. Morgan. The trade rep- 
resents an investment of $20,000. 


ILLINOIS 

The warehouse of the Union Grain & Mill Com- 
pany of Jonesboro, Ill., is being improved. 

The Ridgefield Sheep Feeding Yards at Ridge- 
field, Ill., are erecting an elevator on their prem- 
ises. 

Wand, Todt & Co., are succeeded in business at 
Litchfield, Ill., by the Buscher-Carrico Grain Com- 
pany. 

The Farmers Grain Company operating at Sey- 
mour, Ill., has been reorganized. D. H. Thomas 
is manager. 

The contract has been let by the Fletcher Grain 
Elevator of Cooksville, Ill., for the erection of a 
new elevator of concrete construction. 

Farmers in the neighborhood of Columbia, IIL, 
have formed the Columbia Farmers Co-operative 
Grain Company. Its capital stock is $40,000. 

The elevator of G. F. Ollman at Malta, IIl., is 
being rebuilt. It will have a capacity of 30,000 
bushels and will be equipped with electric power, 
two dumps and a lift. 

The Port Byron Co-operative Company has pur- 
chased the elevator of the Port Byron Grain & Fuel 
Company at Port Byron, Ill. The new company 
is merely a reorganization of the old one. 

The establishment of the Wheatly Grain Com- 
pany located at Humboldt, Ill., is being remodeled. 
The contract for the improvements, which will cost 
in the neighborhood of $5,000, has been let. 

The Scholer Elevators at Fullerton (Farmer 
City p.o.), Ill, De Witt and Birbeck have been pur- 
chased by Harrison, Ward-& Co. The Fullerton 
Elevator has a capacity of 30,000 bushels; the De 
Witt Elevator, 55,000 bushels; and the one at Bir- 
beck, 45,000 bushels. 

Elvis Weathers and Frank Jones have dissolved 
the partnership which has existed between them 
for years. Mr. Weather and Mr. Jones carried on 
a grain business at Ridgefarm, Vermilion Grove and 
Humrick under the name of the Frank Jones Grain 
Company and at Newman under the narne of the 
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Elvis Weathers Grain Company. Hereafter the 
Ridgefarm, Vermilion Grove and Humrick busi- 
nesses will be conducted by Mr. Jones under the 
old name; the business at Newman is under the 
control of Mr. Weathers. ‘ 


To handle grain, and cereals and to manufacture 
food products, the Mt. Olive Milling Company has 
been incorporated at Mt. Olive, Ill. Its capital 
stock is $45,000. The incorporators are C. Clavin, 
F. C. Hurt and John Gavyrun, 


The Farmers Co-operative Grain Company has 
been incorporated at Chandlerville, Ill. John Tay- 
lor is president; J. Armstrong, secretary of the 
firm. A site has been purchased and upon this a 
grain elevator will be erected at once. 


The contract has been let by Kautz & Maus 
of Mt. Pulaski, Ill., to Ballinger & McAllister 
of Bloomington, Ill., for the construction of 20,000,- 
bushel elevator, of cribbed construction, steel clad. 
The elevator will be operated by electricity and 
will be equipped with U. S. Sheller, Barnard & 
Leas Rolling Screen Separator, two legs, a Howe 
Hopper Scale, and also a Fairbanks 10-ton Truck 
Scale. ‘ 


Ballinger & McAllister are to build at New Can- 
ton, Ill., for the M. D. King Milling Company of 
Pittsfield, Ill., a 15,000-bushel elevator equipped 
with Barnard & Leas Sheller and Cornwall Cleaner, 
Fairbanks Morse 20-horsepower Engine, automatic 
scale, Fairbanks 6-ton Dump Scale; also an office, 
warehouse and reinforced concrete power house and a 
combination cob and dust house. These houses 
replace the ones destroyed by fire recently. 


The Plano Farmers Co-operative Grain Company 
of Plano, Ill., has contracted with Ballinger & Mc- 
Allister for a 26,000-bushel concrete elevator. The 
elevator will be equipped with a modern double 
ball bearing truck and wagon lift and one stand 
of elevators, a 2,000-bushel Fairbanks Automatic 
Scale, and Fairbanks Motors. The office will have 
a concrete vault and a 10-ton Fairbanks Truck 
Scale. The establishment will also have a grinder 
and a combination sheller and cleaner. 


Elmer McClain of Metcalf, Ill., recently purchased 
seven elevators located at Melwood, Cherry Point, 
Garnes Crossing, Watson, Gordon, and Metcalf 
from the National Hlevators Company. Shortly 
after he came into control of the plants he pooled 
his interests with those of the Farmers Elevator 
Company of Metcalf. They will operate as the 
Farmers Grain Company with headquarters at Met- 
calf. Mr. McClain and Otto J. Linebarger will be 
the managers of the nine elevators included in the 
transaction. 


MISSOURI, KANSAS AND NEBRASKA 


G. H. Hoopes’ elevator at Lucas, Kan., has been 
enlarged and remodeled. 

A new grain elevator is being built near Ply- 
mouth, Neb., by R. H. Meier. 

L. Hanson of Sousa has purchased the Dolphin- 
Jones Elevator at Bloomfield, Neb. 

The Odessa Milling Company is interested in the 
erection of a grain elevator at Odessa, Neb. 

Feed, flour, etc., are to be handled by the Farm- 
ers Elevator Company of Barnett, Mo., as a side 
line. 

The Deerfield, Kan., elevator of the C. C. Isley 
Lumber Company has been leased to the Equity 
Exchange. 

The N. E. Gailey Elevator at Franklin, Neb., has 
been purchased by O. C. Thomas. Mr. Thomas 
took possession immediately. 

The Farmers Elevator Company of Bigelow, Mo., 
has ieased the elevator operated by S. S. Meadows 
and will place it in operation. 

The Home Grain Company has purchased the 
elevator of the Bod-McConaughy Company at Eus- 
tis, Neb. J. N. Sill is manager. 

R. A. Collier has purchased the Farmers Ele- 
vator at Kearney, Neb. Mr. Collier has been con- 
nected with the Elder Grain Company. 

New equipment, including a modern automatic 
scale, is being installed in the elevator of the W. 
H. Morrison Grain Company of Cedar, Kan. 

The Farmers Union Elevator at Rushville, Neb., 
has been purchased by J. O. Aplan & Son. They 
have remodeled it and installed electricity. 

A conveyor is being installed from the elevator 
of the E. T. Rickel Grain Company at Colby, Kan., 
to the railroad track, a distance of 150 feet. 

The elevator of the farmers company at Silver 
Lake, Kan., which burned not long ago, is being 
replaced by a modern 20,000-bushel corn shelling 
plant. ' 

A. J. Gerber, John Sloan and J. EB. Heintz have 
incorporated at Elkhart, Kan., as the Elkhart Mill 
& Grain Company. The firm is capitalized at $40,- 
000. 

The 190 line elevators of the Nye-Schneider- 
Jenks Company of Fremont, Neb., have been 
put into operation. The new officers of the firm 
are Frank L Carey of Minneapolis, president; Les- 
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lie N. Parrin, vice-president; C. L. Bostwick, sec- 
retary and Walier I. Dean, treasurer. Mr. Carey 
with J. H. Barnes of Duluth was active in the re- 
organization of the company. 

New equipment is being added to the Farmers 
Elevator of Hordville, Neb., and considerable re- 
modeling is being done. The contract for the work 
has been let. 

The Norcross Elevator at Beatrice, Neb., has 
been purchased by Sam Douglas of Crete, Neb. 
The elevator has been operated for the past five 
years by J. C. Goering. 

The Louisiana Elevator Company has been in- 
corporated at Louisiana, Mo., capitalized at $30,000. 
J. W. Rule is president, and J. L. Reading, secre- 
tary-treasurer of the firm. 

The interest of Guy Aiker in the grain business 
at Wayne, Neb., which he and his brother have 
been conducting, has been sold by him to C. E. 
Needham of Long Beach, Calif. 

The elevator of the Walker Grain Company at 

ingham, Kan., has been leased by the Clark 
ain Company of Wichita, Kan. They have 
retained Mr. Walker as manager. 

The Wyaconda Grain Company has purchased 
the West Elevator at Wyaconda, Mo. They have 
also purchased a feed mill which has been moved 
to a location adjacent to the elevator. 

R. A. Collier of the Fred W. Elder Grain Com- 
pany of Hastings, Neb., purchased at a public sale 
the elevator of the Farmers Elevator Company at 
Kearney, Neb. He will operate the elevator him- 
self. 

The capital stock of the Farmers Mill, Elevator 
& Mercantile Company of De Soto, Mo., has been 
increased from £20,000 to $30,000. The number of 
directors of the company has been increased from 
seven to nine. 

A grain elevator of 50,000 bushels’ capacity is in- 
cluded in the new establishment being built for 
the Davidson Mill & Elevator Company of Kansas 
City at Rosedale, Kan. The mill and elevator were 
burned several months ago. 

The Wabash Elevator at Kansas City, Mo., has 
peen leased by the Barnes-Piazzek Company, Inc. 
The elevator has a capacity of 400,000 bushels; 
the headhouse has capacity of 100,000 bushels. D. 
F. Piazzek is actively in charge of the concern of 
which Julius H. Barnes is president. 


WESTERN 

A new elevator is being erected at Cheyenne, 
Wyo., for O. M. Kellogg of Denver. 

Harry Cline is interested in the erection of a 
grain elevator at Carr, Colo., next year. 

The Wheat Growers Association has purchased 
the H. M. Fike Elevator at Boise, Idaho. J. D. 
Rigney is in charge. 

The elevator of the Farmers Elevator Company 
at Wibaux, Mont., has been opened up with Jos. 
P. Jentges, manager. 

An office has been opened at Billings, Mont., for 
the Trask Grain Company of Aberdeen,-S. D. R. 
W. Soule is manager. 

D. H. Hart and J. W. Bartroff on September 30 
purchased the property of the Chesaw Grain Com- 
pany at Chesaw, Wash. 


A new grain and potato warehouse at Greeley, 
Colo., has been completed for Mosher & Parker. 
Electrict feed grinders will be installed. 


R. J. Schwendiman is manager of the grain ele- 
yator et Deaver, Wyo., which opened for business 
there during the latter part of September. 

The La Junta Milling Company of La Junta, 
Colo., is interested in the erection of a 30,000-bushel 
grain elevator. The elevator will be of concrete. 

A new eleyator and warehouse have been com- 
pleted at Severance, Colo., by Mosher & Parker 
of Greeley, Colo. Electric feed grinders are to be 
installed. 

A grain elevator of reinforced concrete construc- 
tion and of 25,000 bushels’ capacity is to be erected 
at Preston, Idaho, for the Inter-Ocean Elevator 
Company. 

P. F. Brown Company of Lewiston, Mont., has 
leased the elevator at Suffolk, Mont., owned by 
the Equity Elevator Company. E. H. Hanson will 
manage it. 

The Tri Grain & Produce Company has been or- 
ganized at McFarland, Calif., by R. Wood and H. 
A. Brown. They are operating a grain warehouse 
at this place. 

Extensive improvements are being made to the 
elevator building for the Montana Elevator Com- 
pany of Mocre, Mont. Additional equipment is 
being installed. 

W. H. Weaver, Ralph B. Weaver, W. H. Staatz, 
S. W. Staatz and John W. Berry have filed articles 
of incorporetion at Sumner, Wash., as the Sumner 
Grain & Milling Company. Its capital stock is 
$20,000. 

The Lexington Mill & Elevator Company is in- 
terested in the erection of three grain elevators, 
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cone of which will be located at Ovid, Colo. The 
locations for the other two have not as yet been 
selected. 

The house and equipment at Rapelje, Mont., 
which formerly belonged to the Farmers Elevator 
Company, have been purchased by the Rapelje 
Farmers Grain Company. 

A. J. Schwab is now managing the Monarch Ele- 
vator Company at Fairfield, Mont. He was form- 
erly located at Agawan. Mr. Schwab succeeds 
Donald Mills at Fairfield. 

W. A. Wright of the Hamilton Flour Mill is erect- 
ing a grain elevator at Hamilton, Mont. The ele- 
vyator will be modern in every particular and will 
have a capacity of 20,000 bushels. 

The Darlow Grain & Supply Company has been 
incorporated at Darlow (Hastlake p. o.), Colo., by 
R. F. Armstrong, J. K. Akolt and K. F. Cross. 
The company is capitalized with stock amounting 
te $17,000. 

The elevator at Hyde (Otis p. 0.), Colo., form- 
erly owned by J. M. Waey has been sold by him 
to the Farmers Milling & Mercantile Co-operative 
Company of Yuma. W. H. Ward will continue to 
act as manager. 

Grain and its products are to be handled by the 
Newmark-Krauss Company recently organized at 
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Fortieth Year 


Los Angeles, Calif. Mr. Krauss, who heads the 
company, has been interested in the grain business 
for years. 

Capitalized at $50,000, the Lake Milling & Hleva- 
tor Company, Inc., has been incorporated at Medi- 
cine Lake, Mont. The incorporators are: B. M. 
Nelson, Emmett Schmitz and M. G. Schmitz. 


R .E. Miller is president; B. W. Dixon, vice- 
president and J. B. Dixon, secretary-treasurer of the 
R. E. Miller Grain Company. The company, which 
is capitalized at $100,000, will operate at Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 

The three elevators of the H. M. Fike Grain Com- 
pany at Gooding, Jerome, and Richfield, Idaho, have 
been sold by it to the Idaho Wheat Growers Asso- 
ciation. Chas. Groos will be district manager and 
A. S. Martyn, local manager. 

A bulk grain unloader has been installed in the 
plant of the Stanwood Grain Company at Stan- 
wood, Wash., and bins have been built to the 
plant increasing its capacity by three carloads. A 
feed mixer is also to be installed. 

The contract has been let by the Yoder Grain 
& Coai Company of Yoder, Colo., for a new eleva- 
tor. This is to be one of several elevators which 
the company will build on a new extension of the 
Union Pacific running from Julesburg to Denver. 
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Oakland, Ill—Fire damaged with a loss of $40,- 
000, the new grain elevator here. 

Eleanor (Parkersburg p. 0.), 
stroyed elevator of B. L. O’Neill. 

Stanley, N. Y.—Fire on September 7 destroyed 
the grain elevator owned by John Flannigan. 

Alda, Neb.—The elevator here owned by G. E. 
Cannon was destroyed by fire, with a loss of $12,- 
000. 

Coteau, N. D—The elevator here owned by the 
St. Anthony & Dakota Elevator Company was 
burned. 

Amiret, Minn—Lightning struck and did slight 
damage to the Amiret Farmers Elevator Company’s 
elevator. 

Absecon, N. J.—With a loss of $10,000 a section 
of the grain, flour and feed warehouse to W. B. 
Etris & Co., burned. 

Rohrville (Southam p. o.), N. D—Lightning 
struck the elevator of Alois Walter on August 25. 
The damage was slight. 

Monticello, Ill.—Fire of unknown cause set fire 
to the elevator owned by W. R. Finson on August 
10. The damage was small. 

Kirkland, Ill—A loss of $75,000 was suffered 
when the McQueen Stockyard’s hay and grain 
sheds were destroyed by fire. 

Bryan, Ohio.—Fire damaged on October 6 the 
elevator of the Raymond P. Lipe Company. The 
loss amounted to about $2,000. 

Winneconne, Wis.—The Schneider Bros. & Mader 
Grain Elevator and flour mill were destroyed by 
fire. The loss is covered by insurance. 

Perdueville (Paston p. o.), Ill—Fire, originating 
from some unknown cause, totally destroyed the 
elevator of J. B. Carson on September 24. 

Kalkaska, Mich.—The feed establishment owned 
by Nick Long was damaged by fire recently. The 
loss is partly covered by insurance of $3,000. 


Norwich, N. D-=—The Imperial Elevator Com- 
pany’s elevator here was destroyed by fire, of un- 
known origin, together with 3,000 bushels of grain. 


Canaserga, N. Y.—Fire on September 8 damaged 
to a small degree the elevator of Rowe & Kennedy. 
The fire is believed to have been caused by sparks 
from a locomotive. 

North Grove (Santa Fe p. o.), Ind—Sparks from 
a chimney started a fire in the elevator of the 
North Grove Grain Company on September 14 caus- 
ing a slight damage. 

Caddo Mills, Texas——The feed storage house of 
the Modern Gin Company containing about 70 tons 
of feed and a carload of feed on a nearby siding 
were burned recently. 

McKinney, Texas.—The offices of the Brown 
Grain Company and of H. A. Brown were burned 
recently. The fire destroyed the entire building in 
which they were located. 

Alida, Kan.—On October 1 fire destroyed the 
grain elevator here owned by Wm. Bauer of Junc- 
tion City, Kan. About 1,000 bushels of wheat in 
the elevator were burned. 

Howe, Texas.—The plant of the Howe Grain & 
Elevator Company was destroyed by fire recently. 
Virtually the entire plant was destroyed, including 


Ilowa.—Fire de- 
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elevator, principal warehouse and four other build- 
ings, in some of which were stored 12,000 bushels 
corn and 4,000 bushels oats. The loss amounted 
to $75,000. 


Upper Sandusky, Ohio—The grain elevators of 
Gregg & Sons were destroyed by fire with a loss 
of $30,000. There were 15,000 bushels of grain 
in the elevator at the time. : 


Tuscola, Il1l—With a loss of $42,000, the H. H. 
Wright Elevator here was damaged by fire on 
September 29. The origin of the fire is unknown. 
The loss is covered by insurance. 


Shelbyville, Ky —The plant of the Shelby County 
Feed & Grain Company, operated by Edinger & 
Co., burned. The loss on the stock amounted to 
$2,000; that on machinery to $1,900. 

Shelton, Neb.—Fire on October 6 destroyed the 
elevator of the Denman Grain Company together 
with 1,500 bushels of corn and 1,000 bushels. of 
wheat. The elevator was 20 years old. 


Hartford City, Ind—A slight damage was done 
to the feed mill located here owned by B. F. Ben- 
son. The building is owned by Robert Tudor of 
Marion. The loss is covered by insurance. 


Indianapolis, Ind.—Fire with a loss of $20,000, 
destroyed the elevator and feed storage building at 
Orchard Lake Farm owned by Governor Warren T. 
McCray. The loss was covered by insurance. 


Sidney, Ohio—The Sidrey Farmers Exchange 
Company’s elevator caught fire on September 17, 
but the blaze was extinguished before serious dam- 
age was done. The cause of the fire is unknown. 


Cortland, Neb.—Spontaneous combustion in the 
coal bins is believed to have caused the fire in 
the elevator of the Cortland Farmers Grain & 
Coal Company which did serious damage to the 
plant. 


Dwight, Ill—The elevator of the Farmers Eleva- 
tor Company was destroyed by fire on September 


27. The elevator contained 10,000 bushels of grain 
at the time of the fire. The loss amounted to 
$10,060. / 


Buffalo Springs, N. D.—Fire of unknown origin 
destroyed the Equity Elevator located at this point 
cn September 26. All efforts to save the plant 
proved to be of no avail and the entire plant was 
destroyed. 

Willow Lake, S. D—Fire completely destroyed 
the large elevator and granary on the A. F. Batien 
Farm near here. The building contained about 
2,000 bushels wheat and 1,000 bushels oats and 
some machinery. 

Watertown (Sandusky p. o.), Mich—Fire on 
September 24 destroyed the elevator here of R. A. 
Johnson. The losses amounted to: On plant, $15,- 
720.42; on stock, $18,885.43. The insurance 
amounted to $33,500. The fire was caused by rail- 
road hazard. : 


Condon, Ore.—Faulty construction is believed to 
have been the cause of the collapse of the ele- 
vator at this place on September 19. The ele- 
vator was filled with 90,000 bushels of wheat nt 
the time; about 75 per cent of this can be saved, 
it is believed. 

Progress, near Muncie, Ind.—The elevator of the 
Woodbury-Elliott Company burned. The fire origi- 
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nated, it is believed in the engine room. The 
loss was $40,000. The elevator was filled with 
wheat and oats. Edward F. Elliott was manager 
of the company. 

Mound City, Mo.—Fire destroyed the iron clad 
addition and damaged the power house of the 
Mound City Mill & Elevator Company on Septem- 
ber 15. Loss amounted to $250 on the building and 
$100 on the boiler. 

Flandreau, S. D—Damages amounting to $2,000 
were done to the Lang Elevator, managed by M. 
M. Lang, on September 16. The fire broke out in 
the cupola of the plant but was checked before 
great damage was done. 

St. Louis, Mich.—The plant and stock of the 
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Bad Axe Grain Company was destroyed by fire 
on September 14. Plant loss was $11,054.46; loss 
on contents, $5,499.52. The insurance amounted 
to $15,090. The cause of the fire was unknown. 

Belleville, Kan.—Grain to the amount of 4,000 
bushels wheat and 1,000 bushels oats and the grain 
elevator of the Konovalsky Bros., were burned on 
September 29. The loss sustained by the owners 
of the establishment amounts to about $14,000. 

Manchester, S. D—Harly on the morning of 
September 23 fire was discovered in the Bjornson 
Elevator which contained 12,000 bushels of small 
grain. The elevator was a total loss. The loss 
is estimated at about $20,000. Insurance of $4,000 
was carried on the grain; $10,000 on the building. 
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BOYNTON.—Wallace W. Boynton died from in- 
juries received when he was struck by an auto- 
mobile. Mr. Boynton was a pioneer member of the 

’ Chicago Board of Trade. 

CATOR.—Injuries received by Bert O. Cator, an 
elevator owner of Stratford, Texas, when he fell 
down the shafts of his elevator, resulted in his 
death. 

COHRON.—On September 6, C. H. Cohron died 
at his home in Stuart’s Draft, Va. He was a mem- 
ber of the firm of C. H. Cohron & Son and had for 
many years been prominent in the hay business of 
the South. 

FINCH.—John O. Finch died, aged 60 years, at 
Martinsville, Ind. He was a grain dealer, having 
built an elevator at Centerton seven years ago and 
operated since then. 

HARRINGTON.—J. J. Harrington died at an 
Omaha hospital recently. He was well known as 
an elevator man at Carthage, S. D. His widow 
and three children survive him. 


JENKINS.—William R. Jenkins was drowned 
while in bathing at Atlantic City, N. J. He was a 
retired feed and flour merchant at Schenevus, N. Y. 
He had been associated with Edward J. Goddard 
in Goddard & Jenkins. He later bought out his 
partner and operated alone until two years ago 
when he sold to West Bros. & Nesbitt. 


JOHNSON.—F. S. Johnson, a grain dealer, died 
at Corsicana, Texas, aged 63 years. He is believed 
to have committed suicide. 


JONES.—On October 4, O. L. Jones, head of the 
J. A. & O. L. Jones Mill & Elevator Company of 
Nashville, Tenn., passed away. He had been con- 
nected with the grain and milling trade for 25 
years. Mr. Jones was 50 years old when he died. 


KRAMER.—J. E. Kramer on September 12 died at 
Denver, Colo. He was 64 years old and had been 
actively engaged in the grain and milling business 
for years. 

LAMB.—Heart disease caused the sudden death 
of William Lamb at Harvey, N. D., on September 17. 
Mr. Lamb had for the past 13 years been man- 
ager of the Farmers Elevator at Harvey. 


McCOY.—On September 28, following an opera- 
tion for appendicitis, Henry J. McCoy died at In- 
dianapolits, Ind. He was a dealer in hay and feed 
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The management of the Ullathon Seed Company 
of Memphis Tenn., is under the direction of Jos. 
L. Mitchell. 

The capital stock of the Routledge Seed & Floral 
Company of Salem, Ore., has been increased from 
$25,000 to $75,000. 

Harry Sunfield is no longer connected with the 
Marlow Seed Company of Wichita, Kan. He left 
the firm on September 15. 

The retail department of the American Seed & 
Seedtape Company of Madison, N. J., has been en- 
larged to include farm seeds and bulbs. 

The Iowa Seed Company of Des Moines, Iowa, 
is being reorganized by Charles N. Page. Mr. Page 
was formerly president and general manager of 
the company. 

A building at Kansas City, Mo., has been pur- 
chased by W. A. Duncan & Co. The company 
engages in a wholesale field seed and potato broker- 
age business. In the new quarters they have a 
main storeroom 30x140 feet with a first class con- 


and was a member of the Indianapolis Board of 
Trade, the Chamber of Commerce, the Indianapolis 
Hay and Grain Club. Mr. McCoy was 48 years old 
at the time of his death. 

LAUDICK.—J. C. Laudick died on September 26 
from tuberculosis. He was for years at the head 
of the Farmers Grain & Supply Company of Spear- 
ville, Kan. 

M’CORD.—William M. McCord died suddenly at the 
age of 58 years, from acute indigestion. He was at 
the head of Henry D. McCord & Son, Inc., of New 
York. City. 

PARR.—Henry A. Parr died recently at Atlantic 
City, N. J., where he had made his home in recent 
years. He was formerly at the head of the grain 
exporting firm of I. M. Parr & Sons of Baltimore; 
he had been president of the Baltimore Corn & 
Flour Exchange in 1887 and 1888. Mr. Parr was 
74 years old at the time of his death. 


RAMSAY.—John B. Ramsay died at his home in 
Baltimore, Mo., recently. He was a member of the 
Baltimore Chamber of Commerce and was prom- 
inent in local financial circles. 

RICHMOND.—Following a short illness, M. C. 
Richmond died at Adams, Mass., aged 72 years. 
Mr. Richmond was for years in the grain business 
there. 

SCOTT.—Edw. Wood Scott died at his home in 
Columbus, Ohio, on September 21, aged 71 years. 
Mr. Scott who was a member of the firm of Scott 
& Woodrow Company was well known to the grain 
trade in the Middle West, and had been in the grain 
business in Columbus since 1879. He founded the 
old firm of Seeds & Scott, succeeded later by Scott 
& Woodrow Company. 

SHOEMAKER.—Aged 78 years, John Polk Shoe- 
maker died at his home in Daleville, Ind. He was 
widely known because of his activities in the grain 
business and operated grain elevators at Daleville, 
Middletown, and Frankton. 

STERLING.—Aged 46 years, Louis C. Sterling 
died at Portianc, Maine He had recently been 
with Burbank Seed Company and for years had 
been in the grain business in the Northeast. 


STREET.—J. W. Street died at an Indianapolis 
hospital following an operation. He was agri- 
cultural agent for Owen County, with headquar- 
ters at Spencer. 
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crete basement which has storage capacity of from 
15 to 20 cars, suitable for either field seeds or po- 
tatoes. 

The seed department of the Wilson Seed & Floral 
Company of Columbus, Ohio, is under the manage- 
ment of Frank Steffan. He was formerly with the 
Livingston Seed Company of Columbus. 


The name of the Tucson Seed & Floral Company 
of Tucson, Ariz., has been changed to that of the 
Langers Seed & Floral Company. No change has 
been made in the organization of the company. 


The Webster-Davenport Company, seed and plant 
dealers of Davenport, Iowa, has been dissolved. 
The company was organized in 1920. H. T. Web- 
ster was president and W. H. Hosmer, secretary. 


Reports coming in on the new seed oats crop 
say that the crop is low in germination; some of it 
is worthless. Seedsmen offer this suggestion, “In 
buying seed try to get a germination guarantee. 
If you are in doubt about the germination of bought 
or home-grown seed, send a sample to your experi- 
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ment station or agricultural department and have 
it tested; or have your boy or girl make a test, 
if they have been taught how to do this in school.” 
A test in time will save you disappointment at 
the harvest season. 

The Sutton Seed Corn Plant at Geneseo, Ill., has 
been purchased by H. W. Withrow from A. K. 
Elisberry who has operated it for several years. 
Mr. Withrow has been connected with the estab- 
lishment for some time. 


A new building at Franklin, Va., is now occupied 
by the Council Seed Company. The entire stock of 
cld seeds were sold before the company moved into 
its new quarters, so the company starts out with an 
entirely new lot of seeds. 

The Loebs Seed Company of Aberdeen, S. D., has 
been purchased by J. B. Taylor, proprietor of the 
Northern Seed & Nursery Company of Ipswich, S. 
D. The property includes a retail store, feed grin- 
ing mill, elevator, etc. The plant cost $60,000. 

The seed business of C. H. Clark at Durango, 
Colo., has been purchased by F. W. Kroeger and 
John. Waters and others. They will install a feed 
mill and will grind feeds for poultry and iivestock 
and will operate as the Farmers Supply Company. 

Work on the new buildings of the A. A. Berry 
Seed Company of Clarinda, Iowa, replacing those 
burned, has been started. In building the new 
warehouse, and office, the old foundation and some 
of the cement floors will be used. The elevator 
will be built on a new site. 


A retail plant and seed store has been opened at 
Cordele, Ga., by the Cordele Seed & Plant Com- 
pany of which R. Leon Webb is manager. With 
Mr. Webb will be associated J. E. Mathews. The 
company will handle a complete line of field and 
garden seeds, plants, bulbs, etc. 


CONTROL OF CORN ROOT ROT 

The Ohio Experiment Station on the Clermont 
County Experiment Farm at Owensville, Ohio, is 
experimenting in ways to control root rot. The 
effect of seed treated with hot water, formaldehyde, 
with untreated seed planted on fertilized and un 
fertilized, drained and undrained land, will be 
studied. 


REDUCTION IN PRODUCTION OF VETCH 

Dry weather together with the premature ripen- 
ing of the seed pods in the northern portion of the 
State of Michigan caused a reduction of about 25 
per cent in the production of Hairy Vetch seed. 
The production of the seed in the entire state is 
estimated at from 75 to 90 per cent of that of 
last year. 

Allegan and Ogemaw Counties are expected to 
produce fully as much seed as last year, because 
any reduction in yield seems to have been offset 
by increased acreage, and vice versa. 

In the Wilamette Valley, Ore., the acreage is 
reported to -be less than normal, but the yield is 
somewhat better, running about 1,000 pounds clean 
seed per acre compared with an average of 700 
pounds. 

Up to the middle of September about one-half of 
the 1921 crop, which is estimated at 800,000 pounds 
to 1,000,000 pounds had been sold. Harvesting be- 
gan August 1-15. 


REDTOP MOVING FREELY 

Up to September 20, according to reports received 
by the Bureau of Markets and Crop Estimates 85 
per cent of the Redtop seed crop in Illinois had 
been sold by growers. This quick disposal of seed 
was also affected by the satisfactory price offered. 
Good weather for threshing and the growers’ need 
for money, too, were factors influencing the early 
movement and quick sale of the crop. 

Prices were 16 cents to 1644 cents per pound 
for recleaned seed on September 20, about the 
same as those prevailing a week previous and 
slightly higher on the average than those of 
August 30. The quality of the seed on the whole 
is about the same as that of last year’s crop. Re- 
ports from Clay Ceunty and Fayette County, how- 
ever, indicate that the seed is somewhat lighter in 
weight and slightly poorer in quality than that of 
last year, while in Marion County and some parts 
of Wayne County it is of somewhat better quality. 


CLOVER INDEPENDENT 

Southworth & Co., of Toledo, in their letter for 
week of October 8 say: Clover seems to be in a 
class by itself. Shows independent strength. 
Severe liquidation in grains has not affected it. 
Some think Clover high enough compared with 
price of grains. 

Market covered nearly a $1 range this week. 
Good support is in evidence on all moderate set- 
backs. "There was some removal of hedges acainst 
cash sales for deferred shipment, in addition to 
fresh investment buying. Certain dealers renort- 
ing good cash demand. especially for deferred ship- 
ment. Much of the Clover is stil] in the fie’ds un- 
hulled. and is subiect to deterioration if weather 
continues unfavorable. October usually brings good 
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receipts. Increased receipts are expected later in 
the month. Considerable headed this way, being 
shipped in to apply on October contracts. Some 
deliveries have already been made. Many will ac- 
cept delivery, expecting to ship the seed. General 
reports indicate there will be a larger crop of wheat 
sown this season, which should make a larger de- 
mand for Clover. Receipts this week 1,779 bags. 
Shipments 445. No imports. 


PRODUCTION OF TIMOTHY SEED 

Due to reduction in acreage and yield through 
unfavorable weather, the production of Timothy 
seed was only 75 per cent of last year, says the 
Bureau of Crop Estimates. 

Most growing sections show a decrease in acreage, 
amounting to 10 to 25 per cent for the United States 
as a whole, the largest reduction being in south 
eastern Mississippi, 35 per cent. There was a re- 
duction of 24 per cent in Wisconsin, 84 per cent 
in Indiana, 35 per cent in central Illinois, 28 per 
cent in North Dakota. In northeastern Iowa and 
central and northern Minnesota are the only sec- 
tions showing acreage increases, 12 per cent, in 
the former and 5 per cent in the latter district. 
In both southern Illinois and southern Ohio there 
are increases of yield as compared to last year, but 
all other sections show a decrease, the greatest 
being in northeastern Missouri, central Illinois and 
in Indiana, where the decrease runs from 19 to 
24 per cent of last year. 


THE STORY OF A VIRGINIA SEED HOUSE 

In the year of 1898 D. M. Wetsel began grow- 
ing pure bred seed corn on:a small farm of 14 
acres. He sold seed corn from year to year and 
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Even potted flowers, ferns, nursery stock, shrub- 
bery, goldfish, canaries, parrots and supplies are 
sold by the company. 

Within the past 12 months poultry supplies have 
been added, and the stock includes everything from 
a leg band up to feeds in car lots. In the spring 
of the year, particularly during the Easter season, 
baby chicks are sold and shipped. 

The official roster is: D. M. Wetsel, founder; 

.S. S. Shaver, a retired niiller, president; A. W. 
Wetsel, vice-pres., treasurer and manager; EH. H. 
Wetsel, secretary. Directors are the above with 
S. B. Hoover and H. C. Warden. 

The main building of the company, shown in the 
illustration is located at Court Square and West 
Market Street. ‘The building is well arranged and 
is attractive in appearance. It carries out the firm’s 
established policy of good clean advertising, backed 
by dependable products. 


SWEET CLOVER ACREAGE REDUCED 


There has been reduction in the acreage of Sweet 
Clover, due probably to the low prices and the 
difficulty of growers to sell their crop, last year 
which will bring the total production figures for 
the United States down to about 70 per cent of last 
year’s crop. The season, although hot and dry, 
has been favorable for Sweet Clover seed produc- 
tion and in most sections the yield per acre is ex- 
pected to be fully as large as last year. 

In North Dakota and Utah, which led last year 
in production, the decrease has been from 25 per 
cent to 50 per cent. In northwestern Minnesota 
and southeastern Kansas the acreage was much 
smaller, but these decreases are partially offset by 
somewhat larger acreages reported for several 
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the project increased in volume until a farm of 
160 acres was bought in the year of 1904. This 
was known until 1912 as the “Green Island Seed 
Farm.” The name was derived from the fact that 
120 acres really was an island in the Shenandoah 
River. The other part of the farm adjoined. 
About 80 per cent of the entire farm was therefore 
fine river bottom and produced excellent corn. 


In 1912 a seed store was opened in Harrisonburg, 
the county seat of Rockingham County, Va., and 
12 miles from the farm. The store was started 
on a small scale but was a success from the begin- 
ning. The style of the firm was then D. M. Wet- 
sel & Son, but in 1915 the business was incorpor- 
ated as the Wetsel Seed Company, Inc. 


In 1917 the store’s manager, A. W. Wetsel, was. 


called to the army. The business was managed 
by his younger brother, E. H. Wetsel, who was able 
to hold it together and make a little money. In 
March 1919, A. W. Wetsel returned and a few 
months later the charter was amended to allow 
$200,000 capital instead of $10,000. 

The business is growing rapidly, and promises 
soon to become one of the ijiargest seed houses in 
Virginia. Being located in Harrisonburg, the best 
of railroad facilities are afforded for shipping to 
all parts of the “Shenandoah Valley,’ as well as 
other parts of Virginia and West Virginia. Two 
other buildings are occupied by the firm, one of 
which is located on the track with space for four 
cars. 

The firm specializes in seed corn, seed wheat and 
field seeds, being one of the largest dealers in Timo- 
thy, Clover, Alfalfa, Orchard. Grass, etc., in the 
state. : 

Everything is carried from a 5 cent package of 
garden or flower seed up to field seeds and grains. 


counties in North Dakota, including McHenry, 
and Eddy, and a number of counties in Kansas, 
Nebraska, South Dakota and Montana. 


The carryover in growers’ and seedsmen’s hands 
is believed to be large, and the latter are quoting 
good quality seed wholesale at $8.50 to $10 per 100 
pounds. Reports from Canada indicate a smaller 
yield than last year on a greatly reduced acreage. 
During the fiscal year ending June 30, 1921, the 
United States imported 3,133,012 pounds of White 
Sweet Clover seed from Canada and 2,215,355 pounds 
the previous year. During July and August, 291,049 
pounds were imported. 


SEEDS AT KANSAS CITY 
BY B. S. BROWN 


A fair movement of Alfalfa seed is reported, most 
of which is being held for the spring sowing de- 
mand. Good offerings from Utah are in fair de- 
mand, as the Kansas yield was unusually small. 
Most of the recent offerings have been from Okla- 
homa and Arizona. The surplus of Timothy seed 
has been about exhausted, according to most coun- 
try advices. No important offerings of Red Clover 
seed are expected until the latter part of the month. 
The Missouri crop was small. Bluegrass seed is 
held firmly at a high level. There is some in- 
quiry for Sudan grass from Texas: New Millet 
seed will probably be on the market soon. Crop 
advices regarding cane are favorable. There is 
no demand at present. ’ ; 

Kansas City prices for carlots, as from first 
hands, except where otherwise specified, are as fol- 
iows: Alfalfa, per cwt., $11@12; Timothy, per 
ewt., $3@3.80; Clover, per cwt., $12@16; Bluegrass, 
per ewt., cleaned, resale, $35@45; Meadow Fescue, 
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per cwt., $10@13;. Millet, per cwt., 95c@$1; Su- 
dan grass, per cwts., $2@2.24; Cane, per ewt., 90 
cents@$1.00. 


SEED CONDITIONS AT MILWAUKEE 
BY C. 0. SKINROOD 

The seed market shows some unexpected develop- 
ments in Milwaukee in recent weeks. For ex- 
ample, while the receipts of Clover seed in the 
past month have been 215,185 pounds, the ship- 
ments have been no less than 1,000,524 pounds. 
This indicates fairly active receipts, while the ship- 
ments have been vractically five times as large as 
the receipts if the figures callected by the statisti- 
cal department of the Chaniber of Commerce are 
accurate. 

The receipts of Clover seed in the past month 
of 215,185 pounds, ccmpare with receipts a year 
ago of 53,668 pounds. Receipts have therefore 
been just four times as large as a year ago, though 
the volume offered in 1921 was not particularly 
extraordinary. The shipments of Clover seed in 
the past month, totaling over 1,000,000 pounds, com- 
pare with 130,500 pounds of Clover seed shipped 
for the corresponding month a year ago. Ship- 
ments of Clover seed therefore for September, 1921, 
were between seyen times and eight times as large 
as for the corresponding month a year ago. 

The Timothy trade also shows some curious facts. 
The receipts of the past month were no less than 
1,565,532 pounds as compared with shipments of 
only 87.603 pounds for the same month. Receipts 
were therefore 16 or 17 times as large as the ship- 
ments for the past month. The receipts of about 
1,565,000 pounds of Timothy seed in the past month 
compare with receipts of 90,000 pounds for the 
corresponding month a year ago. Here again, re- 
ceipts show up about 17 times as large as a year 
ago, indicating that a flood of Timothy seed is 
coming to market and that farmers are disposed 
to let go of their supplies at present prices just 
as fast as they can. The shipments of Timothy 


seed in the past month of 87,603 pounds compare ° 


with shipments of only 30,000 pounds for the same 
month a year ago. Shipments for September, 1921, 
were therefore about three times as large as the 
shipments for the same month a year ago, though 
the volume of shipments in September for both 
years was not especially large. ‘ 

Summarizing these figures, the Timothy receipts 
were very large over 1,500,000 pounds and ship- 
ments of Clover seed were also very large—over 
1,000,600 pounds. Other figures in the month’s re- 
ceipts and shipments of seeds were not so far from 
normal. 

The Chamber of Commerce reports that there 
were fairly large offerings of seeds in the past 
iaonth, that the demand varied greatly, and at 
times low grades were rather hard to place owing 
to the disinclination of the trade to make purchases 
at current levels unless the quality was fully suit- 
able for the buyers. 

One of the features of the month’s trade was 
the sharp rise in flax seed which sold up to 32 
cents in sympathy with grain features. Price 
changes in other varieties of seeds were not 
marked. Quotations of Red Clover were given as 
$13 to $19, White Clover at $21 to $40, showing 
a wide range of quality and prices, Alsike at $10 
to $16, No. 1 Northwest flax at $1.88 to $2.20, poor 
to good Timothy at $3 to $4.25 and choice to fancy 
at $4 to $5. 

Wisconsin will have a rather high yield of flax 
as compared with average yields over a series of 
years, but it will be a little less than last year. The 
figures for the state show a yield of 95,000 bushels 
for 1921 as compared with 88,000 bushels a month 
ago, 101,000 bushels for last year and 65,000 bush- 
els as the five year average. The figures suggest 
the sharp improvement noted in the last month, 
due to the late summer rains, 

A decisive cut in the acreage of Clover for seed 
in Wisconsin of no less than 30 per cent is the 
most sensational incident in the crop year in Clover 
in this state. This factor alone has cut down the 
state yield by about one-third and may make a 
scarcity in seed for the season. 

The acreage cut for seed in Wisconsin is given 
at 118,000 and the condition is given at 80 per cent 
as compared with 84 per cent a month ago and 
10-year average of 84 per cent. 

Wisconsin’s yiéld of Clover seed is given at 236,- 
000 bushels as compared with 338,000 bushels last 
year and a five-year average of 298,000 bushels. 
The yield is therefore materially under a year ago, 
about one-third and about 20 per cent less than the 
average harvest over the last five years. 

Wisconsin is estimated to have produced a yield 
of field beans of only 95,000 bushels as compared 
with 147,000 bushels a year ago and a five year 
average of 157,000 bushels. The yield this year 
shows a decisive slump of about one-third. 

The yield of field peas in Wisconsin is also de- 
cidedly low with 620,000 bushels as compared with 
514,000 bushels estimated a month ago, 1,063,000 
bushels produced a year ago and a five-year aver- 
age of 873,000 bushels. The supply is much less 

(Field seeds continued on Page 340) 
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HAY AND STRAW PRICES FIRM 

Under date of October 13, Albert Miller & Co., 
of Chicago, say: Fire destroyed 500 tons of hay 
stored here for use of stockyards and coming live 
stock show. 

Active buying now on to replace. Local trade 
buying freely. Market very bullish with higher 
prices a possibility. Now is the time to consign 
everything. Dcn’t sell and let the other fellow get 
the profit. Get it yourself by consigning to ‘“Mill- 
er.” We'll make ’em pay, just watch us. 

Straw: Get some enroute, needed badly. 
prices assured. 


Good 


MARKET SITUATION OF JOHNSON GRASS 


In certain sections of the Southern States John- 
son grass hay is handled commercially to a con- 
siderable extent and is considered equal to Timothy. 
A survey of the market situation of Johnson grass 
hay just completed by the U. S. Bureau of Markets 
and Crop Estimates in the principal surplus produc- 
ing states, including Alabama, Mississippi, Arkan- 
sas, Louisiana and Texas, indicates that the amount 
of this kind of hay to be marketed during the pres- 
ent year will be slightly less than last year. 


THE VALUE OF MILO 

Milo has long since passed the experimental 
stage as a farm crop in the Southwestern United 
States. The rapid increase in its acreage and value 
in the past 19 years is evidence of that fact. In 
1890 approximately 25,000 acres were devoted to 
Milo in this country, with an aggregate value of 
$200,000. By 1909 the crop area had increased to 
307,000 acres, with a value of $2,900,000, while in 
1918 the crop was estimated at 1,205,000 acres, 
valued at $21,300,000. Thus the acreage has in- 
creased to nearly 50 times that of 1899, while the 
value is more than 100 times as great. The in- 
crease in acreage in the 10 years from 1909 to 1918, 
inclusive, has been rapid and substantial. It 
amounts to a total of about 900,000 acres, with an 
added value of $18,400,000. 

Milo has not yet reached its economic limits in 
either acreage or production. These should in- 
crease still further as the value and the adaption 
of the crop are more generally understood. Many 
_ acres of land in the district where Milo is adapted 
which are now unused or devoted to other less 
profitable crops may be used to advantage by grow- 
ing Milo.—Farmers Bulletin No. 1147. 


SEASON’S HAY OUTLOOK 

A national survey of the hay market situation 
has been made by the Bureau of Markets and Crop 
Estimates which shows that the movement in hay 
is below normal in practically every producing sec- 
tion of the country. Estimates show that only 
about 15 per cent of the marketable surplus of 
Timothy in the principal Timothy-producing states 
has been marketed. Wisconsin had the lightest 
movement, with only about 5 per cent of the sur- 
plus marketed; Ohio and Illinois, the heaviest, with 
25 per cent marketed. 

More alfalfa than Timothy has been marketed 
so far. About 30 per cent of the surplus in the 
principal Alfalfa producing states has been sent 
to markets, ranging from 5 per cent in Kansas 
and Idaho, to 65 per cent in California. 

Only 15 per cent of the Prairie Hay has been 
marketed to date. The Dakotas had the lighter 
movement and the states of Missouri and Okla- 
homa, the heavier. 

Dealers estimate that only about 86 per-cent of 
the hay marketed in 1920 will go into the markets 
in 1921. The 1921 crop of tame hay is estimated 
at 79,808,000 tons as compared with 1920 crop of 
91,193,000 tons. 

A number of factors including high freight rates, 
_ financial conditions, unprofitable prices to produc- 
ers, farm work and good pasturage are given as 
the contributing causes for the light initial move- 
ment of hay to market. From many of the Prairie 
hay sections reports indicate that freight and mar- 
keting costs are so high that no attempt is being 
made to market any but the highest grades of hay. 

Timothy and Alfalfa prices are now about $10 
per ton lower than at the corresponding time last 
year; and Prairie prices are about $6.50 per ton 
lower. The decline has been ‘steady during the 
year and apparently was due to the general post- 
war decline in the prices of commodities. The de- 
cline has been especially depressing because of the 
lack of proportionate decline in marketing costs. 

- Although prices to producers are low, the de- 
_livered prices in consuming sections are still so 
high that they are given as the principal cause for 
light consumption. To effect a normal movement 
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of hay, it is the consensus that a reduction of 20 
per cent to 25 per cent in present delivered prices 
will be necessary. 


HAY CROP NOT BELOW AVERAGE 

There was considerable fear in some of the hay 
markets that this year’s crop of Timothy was be- 
low in the average, but a survey made of the 
Timothy producing sections does not indicate that 
the amount of damaged hay is much larger than 
usual. 

Considerable off grade hay has been received, it 
is true, but there have been a number of causes 
contributing to the arrival of more than usual 
quantity of poor grade hay on the market. For 
one thing, some producers have marketed their 
hay from the windrow, and Timothy hay that is 
so marketed is seldom of so good a quality as that 
which is allowed to cure thoroughly in the mow 
or stack. The dry weather in some sections has 
also been favorable to marketing from the wind- 
row. The desire to turn hay into cash has also 
caused the marketing of off-grade hay which is 
usually fed on the farm. 

The marketing of old hay carried over from 
last year, in order to make room for the new crop, 
was another factor which increased the movement 
of poor hay. Much of this old hay is of inferior 
quality because of having stcod a long time in the 
rick or being taken from the bottom of the mow 
where it had been damaged by ground moisture. 

In the shipments of hay by large distributors to 
consuming sections the poorer hay is frequently 
sorted out and shipped to central markets to be 
sold on its merits. It is thought that much of the 
off-grade hay marketed at this time can be traced 
to this source. 

Yet another cause of a large percentage of hay 
below the grade of No. 1 is said to be the stricter 
grading which it is claimed prevails in many mar- 
kets during periods of poor demand when buyers 
ere particular and will buy only the best hay. 

Dealers, however, generally are of the opinion 
that later shipments will be of a higher grade as 
producers usually place the better hay in proper 
storage and hold it for marketing in fall and winter. 
It is thought, therefore, that shipments for the year 
will show that the entire crop has been about up 
to the average in quality. 


THE KANSAS CITY HAY MARKET 
BY B. S. BROWN © 


An improved tone has prevailed in the Kansas 
City hay market the past few weeks and prices of 
the more important zrades have made moderate 
advances. Receipts have continued small and at 
times have been inadequate for requirements. 
Trade however, is still far under the proportion 
customary for this season of the year. The bet- 
ter grades of Alfalfa have advanced $2 to $3 a 
ton the past two or three weeks and the poorer 
class of offerings have been steady to about 50 
cents higher. Prairie has advanced 50 cents to $2.50, 
choice showing the full gain. Midland and low- 
land Prairie have been about unchanged, with 
only scattered offerings. Timothy has been steady 
to 50 cents higher and all the other grades have 
shown no quotable change, with the tone of the 
market firm. 

Receipts at Kansas City in September totaled 
1,057 cars, a moderate reduction from the preceding 
month, and barely one-fourth as much as was re- 
ceived a year ago. Compared with the 10-year 
September average, there was a decrease of more 
than 2,000 cars. Dealers expect no important 
change in the movement from the principal pro- 
ducing section or to the principal consuming sec- 
tions until there has been widespread relief from 
high freight rates and other transportation handi- 
caps 

The Kansas City Hay Dealers Association was 
recently advised that the Union Pacific Railroad 
has extended to April 30, 1922, its emergency 
freight rates on hay from Idaho and other points in 
the Northwest. It was orginally announced that 
the rates would expire September 30. It is expected 
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that other emergency rates in the Middle West will 
be extended, which will be helpful, but dealers say 
that what is needed is a general and sharp cut in 
all rates. 

The improved demand for Prairie has been due 
chiefly to increased supplies of cattle on the Kansas 
City market. The stock demand is the largest 
single outlet for hay of this grade, as it is the prin- 
cipal feed for animals while they are in the pens. 
Its buying alone is not sufficient to make a good 
market. Demand for Alfalfa is limited to dairies, 
a few retailers and local interests. As a rule, of- 
ferings of Choice Alfalfa were small, while the lib- 
eral supplies of lower grades were difficult to move. 

NEW FEED BRANDS 

“WILLOW BROOK FARM” poultry feed. G. F. 
Givan, Constantine, Ky. Filed February 15, 1921. 
Serial No. 143,595. Published August 23, 1921. 

“DE LUXE” cracked corn for poultry feed, known 
as scratch feed. Chas. A. Krause Milling Company, 
Greenfield, Wis. Filed May 3, 1920. Serial No. 
131,974. Published August 23, 1921. 

“BESFEED” feed for horses, mules, cattle, hogs, 
and poultry. Beaumont Cotton Oil Mill Company, 
Dallas, Texas. Filed July 21, 1917. Serial No. 105,- 
163. Published August 30, 1921. 

“GALBRAITH & CO.” compressed hay. 
& Co., Seattle, Wash. Filed May 9, 1921. 
147,418. Published and 
1921. 

“OVO” prepared poultry feed. 
mond, Ind., and Chicago, Ill. Filed May 2, 1921. 
Serial No. 147,092. Published September 6, 1921. 

“BAR-NUN” food for hogs or swine. Blatchford 
Calf Meal Company, Waukegan, Ill. Filed Septem- 
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ber 11, 1920. Serial No. 137,063. Published Sep- 
tember 13, 1921. 

“VICTOR” poultry feed. Security Mills & Feed 
Company, Knoxville, Tenn. Filed May 24, 1921. 
Serial No. 148,171. Published September 20, 1921. 

“RED MARK” poultry food, animal feeding stuffs, 
cornmeal, Graham flour, whole wheat flour, health 
bran, wheat flakes, pastry flour, farina, rolled oats, 
steel cut oatmeal, cracked wheat, hominy, rye flour, 
rye meal and pancake flour. Globe Grain & Milling 
Company, Los Angeles, Calif. Serial No. 137,935. 
Published September 27, 1921. 


NEW YORK HAY PRICES’ HIGHER 
BY C. K. TRAFTON 

In a broad sense developments in the hay trade 
have been in the main decidedly unsatisfactory to 
farmers and country shippers. This was notably 
true at the beginning of the month when prices 
declined in a spectacular fashion as a result of 
appreciably heavier receipts, and particularly of 
common or inferior grades in small bales. In 
short, much more poor hay arrived than was 
wanted, and especially in the shape of small] bales. 
For the moment the supply was so far in excess 
of requirements that congestion resulted at some 
terminals. It is, of course, needless to say that a 
good many if not all buyers took advantage of the 
unusual situation and kept away from the market 
as much as possible or refused to negotiate un- 
less appreciably lower prices were named. Obvi- 
ously this was also extremely disagreeable and 
perplexing for the receiver or commission mer- 
cnant because track or storage charges were pil- 


ing up. Under the peculiar and unfortunate cir- 
cumstances it was not strange that there was a 
large quantity in “distress.” In a word, it seemed 


imperative to sell the hay as soon as possible in 
order to prevent further losses. Consequently 
noteworthy quantities had to be sold at a sacrifice 
and in numerous cases hardly enough was realized 
to pay freight, storage, and brokerage charges. 
This was, of course, particularly true of the low 
grades and as consequence there was little or noth- 
ing left for the farmer or country shipper. While 
for the moment this was a highly favorable oppor- 
tunity for the distributor, and also local dealers 
and exporters, it was by no means a good outcome 
in a broad and general sense because it served 
to greatly unsettle and disturb the market. 
Naturally it created much friction and dissatisfac- 
tion, and particularly, of course,'as far as the 
farmer or shipper was concerned. Needless to say, 
both elements were irritated and naturally there 
was almost immediately a rapid falling off in ship- 
ments from the interior occurred. Consequently re- 
ceipts suddenly showed a conspicious diminution. 
This was far from surprising to sagacious and un- 
biased observers who realize that almost invariably 
periods of radical price changes—either up or down 
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are unhealthy and a bad thing for the market gen- 
erally because they frequently if not always react 
like a boomerang. In short, it upsets the market 
and in the long run benefits no one. ~ 

For example, prices have advanced lately about 
as rapidly as they had declined and are now ac- 
tually higher than they were before the break 
started. 

It must be admitted that there were a few job- 
bers and local dealers or consumers who were 
shrewd enough to seize the unusual opportunity 
to replenish their stocks, but this was a compayra- 
tively small matter. In addition the big decline 
made it possible to purchase a larger quantity for 
export and it was said that one lot of 5,000 bales 
had been taken for West Indies, with a few smaller 
lots for other foreign countries. It was the con- 
sensus that this export buying was to a great ex- 
tent responsible for the sudden change in the 
temper of the market; in short, from depression 
to buoyancy. Evidently it was the impulse needed 
to start local distributors buying. It also served to 
make holders here and elsewhere far stronger in 
tkeir views 

A decidedly interesting and important feature 
this month was the heavier @rrivals of Alfalfa hay 
from the Pacific Coast via the Panama Canal. 
Over 1,000 tons came in lately with No. 1 or choice 
selling as low as $26 but afterwards sales were 
made at $80. 


HUNGARIAN VETCH A SUCCESS IN 
WESTERN OREGON 

Experimental work of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, in co-operation with the Ore- 
gon Experiment Station, has demonstrated the pos- 
sibilities of Hungarian Vetch for the humid area 
of the Pacific Northwest. This Vetch is particu- 
larly valuable on account of its ability to grow on 
wet, clayey lands where other crops make a much 
smaller g°owth. It has succeeded on the wet white 
lands of the Wilamette Valley that are considered 
Very poor soils for cropping purposes. It is per- 
fectly winter hardy in this region, much more so 
than Common Vetch, though less winter hardy than 
Hairy Vetch. Another striking feature of this 
Vetch is its good seed habits and heavy seed yields. 
Most Vetches have rather poor seed habits, but 
Hungarian Vetch is an exception. 

It also possesses the good quality of being much 
less attacked by aphids than Common Vetch. In 
the season of 1917-18 aphids did serious damage 
to Vetch at Corvallis and Common Vetch yielded 
practically no seed. However, in that season Hun- 
garian Vetch yielded 35.3 bushels of seed per acre. 
In experimental plantings at Corvallis, Ore., this 
Vetch has yielded 338.7 bushels of seed per acre as 
an average for four years, while Common Vetch 
for the same years yielded 28.8 bushels per acre. 
Judging by the way bees visit Hungarian Vetch 
while in blossom, it affords excellent bee pasturage. 

This Vetch can be grown anywhere in the Pacific 
Coast States west of the Cascade Mountains in 
Oregon and Washington and the Sierra Nevada 
Mountains in California. However, its special place 
is for wet lands where Common Vetch does not 
do well. It has not proven of value for any other 
parts of the United States, though it has done 
fairly well in tests at a few stations in the South- 
ern States. 


ASK FOR LOWER FREIGHT RATES 

At a meeting in New York City of hay represen- 
tatives, shippers and receivers from Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey and New York and Trunk Line offi- 
cials, on October 4, a request was made by the hay 
men that the freight rate on hay be reduced. 

Seventy-five to eighty per cent of first cost in 
marketing hay in the eastern traffic zone, goes for 
freight charges, was stated by D. S. Wright at 
the hearing. 

D. J. Sims, traffic manager of the National Hay 
Association, told the traffic officials that the pre- 
vailing rates were demoralizing the hay trade, 
all over the country, and especially in the east- 
ern territory. Secretary Taylor gave some figures 
showing that western shipments were impossible, 
as the rates in many cases nearly equalled the 
total value of the hay. Warren H. Dean spoke on 
the prohibitory rate on state Alfalfa shipments, 
which had been practically forced off the market, 
by the all water California shipments via Panama 
Canal, which are being delivered to consumers 
door for less money than state shipments could 
be brought to New York City railroad terminals. 

Fred M. Williams cited figures showing a loss 
of one-third of the business in 1920, also bringing 
out the fact, that due to high transportation 
charges, the average selling price for the past two 
years was from $6 to $8 higher. John E. Murray 
gave figures on oat straw which proved that com- 
modity has been entirely pushed off the market. 
Mr. Murray stated there was a falling off of at 
least 30 per cent in consumption in this Metropoli- 
tan district, due to motor truck haulage. HE. B. 
Holland of Philadelphia spoke on the conditions 
effecting that market, showing how the railroad 
shipments had declined to one-eighth of the for- 
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mer traffic business, and had acted to encourage 
motor truck deliveries from a 30-mile radius into 
the city, and also had developed a direct from farm 
to consumer shipment business, in competition 
with the local commission man, and a consequent 
loss in railroad traffic. Mr. Sims, in his closing 
remarks, assured the railroad officials that the com- 
mittee had no intent to make any demands for 
lower rates, but simply desired to have the facts 
stated before the railroad men who were interested 
from both shipper and receiver standpoints. 

R. N. Collier, chairman of the Trunk Line Board, 
said the remarks made would be presented to the 
committee for discussion and action at an early 
meeting. 


FEED TRADEMARKS REGISTERED. 

145,677. Stock and poultry food. Goodenuf Mill- 
ing & Feed Company, Minneanolis, Minn. Filed Jan- 
uary 12, 1921. Serial No. 142,142. Published April 
26, 1921. Registered August 16, 1921. 

145,733. Hen feed and horse and mule feed. 
Luehrmann Hay & Grain Company, St. Louis, Mo. 
Filed February 23, 1921. Serial No. 143,933. Pub- 
lished May 3, 1921. Registered August 16, 1921. 

45,988. Cow feed. Julius E. Mugge, San An- 
tonio, Texas. Filed January 30, 1920. Serial No. 
127,766. Published May 10, 1921. Registered August 
23, 1921. 

146,075. Chicken feed, dairy feed, laying mash, 
growing mash, horse feed and hog feed. W. M. 
Cosby Flour & Grain Company. Birmingham, Ala. 
Filed November 19, 1920. Serial No. 139,847. Pub- 
lished May 17, 1921. Registered August 30, 1921. 

146,101. Stock and poultry food. Goodenuf Mill- 
ing & Feed Company, Minneapolis, Minn. Filed 
January 12, .1921. Serial No. 142,141. Published 
May 10, 1921. Registered August 30, 1921. 


147,002. Poultry feed. Josey Miller Company. 
Beaumont, Texas. Filed December 1, 1920. Serial 
No. 140,496. Published June 21, 1921. Registered 


September 27, 1921. 

146,314. Poultry and dairy feed. Northrup, King 
& Co., Minneapolis, Minn. Filed January 11, 1921. 
Serial No. 142,091. Published May 31, 1921. Reg- 
istered September 6, 1921. 


146,351. Stock and poultry food. John Joseph 
Schreiber,. Minneapolis, Minn. Filed January 12, 
1921, Serial No. 142,148. Published April 26, 1921. 


Registered September 6, 1921. 

146,327. Certain named food for poultry, chickens, 
horses, and mules. Pease & Dwyer Company, Mem- 
phis, Tenn. Filed January 20, 1921. Serial No. 
Published May 24, 1921. Registered Sep- 
tember 6, 1921. 


A feed mill has been opened at New Lisbon, Wis., 
by George Hansen. 

Fred Budd is succeeded in the feed jobbing busi- 
ness at Rochester, N. Y., by Ely & Budd. 

W.S. Sturgeon-is succeeded in the feed and flour 
trade at Lisbon, N. Y., by Sturgeon & Mayne. 

The hay firm of Pierce & Scheller, of Los Ange- 
les, Calif., has been dissolved as a partnership. 

The Lagenback Feed Store at Osceola, Wis., has 
been purchased by James Cook and D. S. Sigmund. 

Lyall Adams succeeds Enos Briggs as manager 
of the Equity feed and flour store at Soldiers 
Grove, Wis. 

The feed mill at Waukon, Wash., has been pur- 
chased from the Cederblom Bros. by D. H. Schedin 
of Tonasket. 

‘The feed and flour business of D. B. Abrams & 
Co., at Gloversville, N. Y., has been taken over by 
Smith & Dailey. 

C. Carroll of Flippin, Ark., has erected a con- 
erete building and will handle a large stock of 
feed and flour. 

K. T. Lahr has purchased the feed and flour busi- 
ness at Juda, Wis., formerly conducted by the 
Newman Bros. 

A feed mill is to be opened at Augusta, Ga., by 
J. M. Haynie and associates. 
city of four cars per day. 

A feed mill has been opened at Neosho Falls, 
Kan., by the F. M. Denny & Sons Company. A 
flour mill will be opened later. 

A feed mixing plant has been installed by J. B. 
Light & Sons, wholesale and retail dealers in feed, 
flour and grain at Avon, N. Y. 

J. W. Hare and H. L. Gross have formed a part- 
nership at Austin, Minn., and will handle a feed 
and seed business there as Hare & Gross. 

A feed and flour store has been opened at Pine- 
ville, Mo., for the Pineville Roller Mills Company. 
The company will cater to the retail trade. 


A feed mill is being installed by the Albans Grain 
Company in the building which it recently bought 
and which is located at Brattleboro, Vt. It will 
consist of a scratch feed plant, dairy feed plant 
and stock feed plant, each of 400 tons capacity, 
based on 10-hour run. The plant will have capac- 
ity of 60,000 bushels grain, warehouse capacity 300 
cars. The A. E. Baxter Engineering Company had 
the contract for the plans and entire work. Auto- 


It will have a capa-— 
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matic packers and loaders, and, a modern unload- 
ing system have been jnstalled. 


A new mill in which stock feeds and flour will 
be manufactured is to be erected at Wray, Colo., 
for the Farmers Homestake Milling Company. 


The Atlantic Hay & Grain Corporation of Man- 
hattan, N. Y., has been incorporated. F. Spiel- 
man, B. Spielman and J. Spielman are the incor- 
porators. 

The offices of the International Sugar Feed Com- 
pany have been moved from the Metropolitan 
Bank Building to the Corn Exchange at Minneapo- 
lis, Minn. 

The Royal Feed & Milling Company has been 
incorporated at Nashville, Tenn. The company 
holds a Delaware Charter. The capital stock of 
the company is $400,000. 


A feed and flour brokerage office has been opened 
at Louisville, Ky., by J. W. Davis. He was for 
10 years or more salesman for the Louisville Mill- 
ing Company of Louisville, Ky. 

The feed and coal business conducted at Blue 
(Mound, Kan., by Stephen Balyeat has been sold by 
him to A. J. Allison. He is rearranging the place 
and will carry a full line of mixed feeds. 


A branch store has been opened at Machias, 
Wash., by Bruhn & Henry. They will handle a full 
line of hay, grain, flour and feed, and have leased 
for that purpose the Barrow Warehouse. 


Statistics compiled the middle of August showed 
the tonnage of both tame and wild hay to be 96,- 
951,000 tons as-compared with 108,233,000 tons last 
year and 103,397,000 tens, a five-year average. 


Picard & Strauss have been incorporated at Chi- 
cago, together with the Bertley Company. The 
Picard & Strauss company will engage in a broker- 
age business; the Bertley firm in a jobbing busi- 
ness. 

Capitalized at $20,000, The Thomas-Phalon Com- 
pany has been incorporated at La Crosse, Wis. The 
company will deal in feed, flour, produce, ete. The 
incorporators are J. Phalon, C. A. Thomas and H. 
Thomas. 


A complete feed mill 30x40 feet is to be erected 
on an old mill site at Watertown, Minn., by the 
Farmers Co-operative Elevator Association. A com- 
plete line of Monarch feed mill machinery is to 
be installed. 


A wholesale and retail establishment for han- 
dling feeds and groceries has been opened at Green- 
ville, S. C., by S. A. Massey and E. Nickolson. 
They have leased an office and storage room for 
their business enterprise. 

To manufacture and deal in feed and other grain 
products, the Basic Feed Company has been in- 
corporated at Lockport, Ill., capitalized at $52,500. 
Walter Stone, Carl Mushlenpfordt and Murray 
Ladd are the incorporators. 


A new feed store has been opened at San 
Bernardino, Calif., by the Independent Feed & Fuel 
Company. The building cost $10,000 and is 
equipped with Fairbanks Scales. It will carry a 
full line of feeds, seeds, fuel and poultry supplies. 


Business operations have been started in the Am- 
bler Feed & Fuel Store at Lamanda Park, Calif. 
The building has been remodeled and overhauled 
and is under the management of W. A. Connelly. 
They will handle complete line of wood, coal and 
feeds. 


(Matthew A. Donner, who was mentioned in the 
last month’s issue of the AMERICAN GRAIN TRADE 
as having started a feed business at Watertown, 
N. Y., writes that he conducts a strictly brokerage 
business in grain and feed and does not operate a 
feed store there. 

A. G. Roberts is president; Edward Rice, vice- 
president, and S. Hutchinson, secretary and treas- 
urer of the Memphis Cotton Seed Products Com- 
pany of Memphis, Tenn. The company has pur- 
chased a mill site and will) erect buildings. The 
plant will be equipped with machinery for mixing 
cotton seed, produce cotton seed meal and hulls 
for feed. 

A feed mill has been opened at Anaconda, Mont., 
for James O’Leary. The warehouse at Anaconda 
which had been used for storing beer was bought 
by Mr. O’Leary shortly after prohibition went into 
effect and was remodeled by him. An elevator 
tower was erected and new storage bins and con- 
veyors installed. The plant has a capacity of 1,800 
bushels of ground feed per hour. 


Reorganization of the Brown-Oglesby Cash Fee@ 


Stores, with headquarters at Little Rock, Ark., is 


reported. W. T. Oglesby has retired and will take 
charge of a grain elevator he bought at Fort Smith. 
His stock was bought by J. F. Weinman, general 
manager of the Weinman Milling Company of Lit- 
tle Rock. C. C. Davis succeeded Mr. Oglesby as 
secretary. The company operates five stores and 
a warehouse in Little Rock and stores in North 
Little Rock, England and Benton. Its two stores 
at Pine Bluff are reported to have been sold to 
Cc. L. Shell and Walter and Ernest Ross of Pine 
Bluff. 
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RECONSIGNED COAL RATE NOT 
UNREASONABLE 

Rates applicable on lump coal from West Clinton, 
Ind., to Ottumwa, Ia., and reconsigned to. various 
destinations in Iowa and Nebraska during 1919, were 
not un easonable or otherwise unlawful, Examiner 
Andrew C. Wilkins holds inatentative report recom- 
mending dismissal of the complaint in No. 12,486, 
National Supply Company vs. C. B. & Q., Director- 
General, as agent, et al. The complainant alleged 
that the rates were unreasonable and unjustly dis- 
criminatory to the extent that they exceeded charges 
which would have accrued on the basis of combina- 
tion rates via Peoria, Ill. 


COAL TRANSPORTATION PROBLEM 

A tie-up of transportation facilities will be inevita- 
ble unless the public buys soft coal now, according 
to a statement issued by Harry N. Taylor, a director 
of the National Coal Association. He said the rail- 
roads should be moving the winter supply to the 
market now. 

“The non-buying public is creating a condition 
for which it will blame the coal men when it wants 
coal later,” said he. “If orders were to be placed 
now in a regular manner, the operators could pro- 
duce and railroads haul the coal for the winter 
supply. But if the buying public persists in with- 
holding its orders it will be impossible to produce 
or transport in a few months the coal which should 
have been distributed over the 12 months of the 
year.” 


FOR REGULATION OF THE COAL 
BUSINESS 

Two measures have been proposed in Congress 
by Senator Kenyon, Republican, from the State of 
Towa, for the regulation of the coal business and 
for the punishment of cecal profiteers—measures 
which are much more drastic than those proposed 
by Senator Frelinghuysen and defeated some 
months ago. 

The first of the Kenyon bills would have a statu- 
tory <leclaration that the ownership, production 
and distribution of coal were charged with a pub- 
lic interest and use, and it would direct the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission to investigate and report 
with respect to all phases of the trade including 
costs and profits. 

The Federal Trade Commission would have power 
to investigate the “organization, business, conduct, 
practices and management,” of all persons and cor- 
porations including holding companies. It would 
hy -mpervered to investigate the ownership of coal 
i seged combinations and monopolies. 
J senyon would place in the hands of the 
Pres ....”~of the United States authority to con- 
trol the production and distribution of coal in any 
emergency and during any strike threatening the 
fuel supply of the nation. A brokerage tax would 
be imposed by the legislation. 

The second bill would impose severe penalties 
on any person or corporation found guilty of profi- 
teering in coal, and the term “profiteering” would 
be defined as “excessive and unreasonable prices.” 

Section three of the second bill gives a schedule 
of reasonable prices. Prices in excess of these 
rates the bill states “shall be prima facie evidence 
of profiteering.” 


REDUCED RATES ON COAL 

The St. Louis-San Francisco and the Kansas City 
Southern have caused some agitation by proposing 
to reduce the rates on coal from Kansas mines to 
Kansas City. They have evoked a protest from the 
Chicago & Alton. The latter has not been satisfied 
with the filing of a protest. It has filed a supplement 
reducing rates from the Springfield, Ill., district 
by the same amounts that were proposed by the 
Frisco and Kansas City Southern. Its request is 
for the suspension of the tariffs reducing the rates 
from the Kansas fields, including its own tariff, 
from the Springfield, Ill., field, or, if the Commission 
thinks it should not suspend the Frisco and Kansas 
City Southern tariffs, then that its own be allowed 
to become operative on October 25, the date carried 
aes tariffs of the railroads serving the Kansas 

eld. 

At present the Chicago & Alton rate on slack, from 
Springfield to Kansas City, is $2.295. The rate on 
slack, which is the important commodity, from Pitts- 
burgh to Kansas City, is 81 cents lower. The pro- 
posal of the Frisco and the Kansas City Southern is 
to reduce the rate on slack to $1.20 per ton. The 
Chicago & Alton’s proposal is to reduce the rate 
from Springfield to $2.01, thus preserving the rela- 
tionship. 

In 1916 the Chicago & Alton was the disturbing ele- 
ment in that situation. It then reduced the rate on 
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fine or slack coal to $1.25 a ton. That was a big 
reduction. The governors and senators of Kansas 
and Missouri, and all the railroads interested in 
carrying coal from Kansas to Kansas City protested 
against the move of the Alton, but the Commission 
refused to suspend the reduction. Now the Alton is 
protesting against the lowering of the rates put into 
effect a little more than a year ago under the Com- 
mission’s decision in Ex Parte No. 74. 

The Southwestern Interstate Coal Producers’ As- 
sociation of Kansas City has joined the protestants 
against the reduction in rates from the Springfield, 
Ill., district to Kansas City proposed by the Alton in 
its I. C. C. A-1484, canceling its I. C. C. A-1287, 
effective October 25. 

The Alton, while filing a schedule reducing the 
rate from the Springfield district, hopes the Com- 
mission will suspend it, because it filed only as a de- 
fense against the action of the Frisco and Kansas 
City Southern in proposing to reduce rates from the 
Kansas fields to Kansas City. The Alton tariff pro- 
posed to make a new rate from the Springfield district 
that wculd preserve the existing relationship which 
grew out of reductions made by the Alton five years 
ago. 


HAWKEYE COMPANY BELIEVES IN 
PROGRESS 
The Farmers Co-operative Company of Bridge- 
water, Iowa, under the able management of Z. 
Steele has made an enviable record during its 
first full year of business. The company was or- 
ganized last year with D. T. Sullivan, president; 


NEW COAL POCKET AT BRIDGEWATER, 


lOWA 


E. H. Sullivan, vice-president; Ed. Sulgrove, treas- 
urer, and J. H. Hinck, secretary. Perhaps it is suffi- 
cient to merely state that the company showed a 
profit of $2,500 last year, handling 160,000 bushels 
of grain. This, in spite of the fact that the eleva- 
tor which they took over is old and decrepit, and 
that the year was not a pleasant one for the aver- 
age shipper. But Mr. Steele knows his business 
having been in the elevator business for over 20 
years, handling grain in South Dakota and Minne- 
sota before coming to the Iowa company. Inci- 
dentally we might mention that the company is 
contemplating building a new and modern house 
next year. But that is another story. This one 
concerns the new coal pocket which the company 
has just installed. 

As a side line to the grain business coal promised 
the best results. But Mr. Steele is a believer in 
doing things right, so he designed and built coal 
bins with a capacity of 200 tons, equally divided 
between four bins. The coal pocket is of wood 
construction with concrete walls and floor. It is 
built on a bank above the Burlington tracks. After 
the bins were built the bank was excavated on the 
side where the coal is drawn out to give fall 
enough to load the wagons by gravity. This in- 
genious device saved the cost of underpinning in 
building, and saves enormous coal handling costs. 
After the walls were built for the pocket, the space 
between was filled with dirt, well tamped down 
and a concrete floor laid on top. 


The coal pit under the tracks is about 14 feet 
deep. From the pit the coal is hoisted by buckets 
to a track on top of the pocket and is then con- 
veyed to the proper bin. When the bucket con- 
taining coal is lowered it strikes the coal pile or 
bin bottom which unlocks the automatic device in 
the bucket and the coal empties out as the bucket 
is raised. As the device works promptly the coal 
dees not drop far and is not broken up. 

The machinery for the pocket was installed by 
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the Godfrey Conveyor Corporation and is their 
regular installation of the gravity-filled bottom 


dump bucket over monorail. A Fairbanks Plat- 
form Scale takes the wagon weights when they 
are loaded. At present the conveying machinery 
is operated by a gasoline engine, but electrical 
equipment will soon be installed to furnish the 
power. 

Although the company has only been organized 
for a year it seems to have established itself on 
a solid foundation of practical progress which can 
lead to but one end—success. 


COAL FREIGHT RATES TO CHICAGO 

Dismissal of the complaint in No. 12276, W. L. 
Carney vs. Director-General, as agent, is recom- 
mended by Examiner John T. Money on a finding 
that rates on bituminous coal from various produc- 
ing points in Indiana and Illinois to Chicago during 
Federal control were not illegal, unreasonable, or 
otherwise unlawful. One of the allegations of the 
complainant was that the increases made on June 
25, 1918, were in excess of those authorized under 
G. O. No. 28, and that the rates thus established 
were unreasonable to the extent that they exceeded 
subsequently established rates. The examiner says 
that the fact that the terms of G. O. No. 28 may not 
have been strictly observed does not prove that 
the rates were unreasonable. The defendants con- 
tended that reductions in the rates made effective 
October 5, 1918, represented nothing more than a 
concession to the coal interests in Indiana and IIli- 
nois and by no means should be regarded as an 
admission that the former rates were on an im- 
proper or unreasonable basis. 


COAL PRODUCTION REPORT 

“Continued improvement marked the production 
of bituminous coal in the week ended September 24, 
and.the resulting increase carried the output to the 
highest mark attained since the last week in Jan- 
uary,” said the Geological Survey in a recent re- 
port on coal production. 

“The total output for the week (including lignite, 
coal coked at the mines, and mine fuel) is estimated 
at 8,506,000 net tons. This was an increase over the 
week preceding of 313,000 net tons, or 3.8 per cent. 

“The all-rail movement to New England continued 
to recover in the week ended September 24. Reports 
to the American Railway Association show that 2,412 
cars of anthracite and 2,602 cars of soft coal were 
forwarded over the Hudson. When compared with 
the week before, increases of 225 and 364 cars, re- 
spectively, are shown. 

“The movement of soft coal up the lakes showed 
a decided improvement during the week ended Sep- 
tember 25. According to reports from the Ore and 
Coal Exchange, a total of 610,837 net tons was dump- 
ed over the piers at Lake Erie ports. When com- 
pared with the dumpings in the preceding week, 
this was an increase of 134,447 tons. Of the total 
dumped, 585,390 tons were cargo coal and 25,447 
tons were vessel fuel. Shipments in the corres- 
ponding week in 1920 totaled 905,769 ton’s. 

“The cumulative lake movement now stands at 
18,280,507 net tons. In comparison with the cor- 
responding periods in recent years, the present sea- 
son is nearly three and a half million tons ahead 
of 1920, 178.806 tons ahead of 1919, but over three 
million tons behind 1918. 

“Exports of soft coal from Hampton Roads contin- 
ued to decline in the week ended September 24. As 
reported by the three coal exchanges at that port, 
the total quantity dumped was 55,033 net tons, of 
which 27,860 tons were cargo coal and 27,173 tons 
were for foreign bunkers. The great decline in 
foreign demand is seen in the fact that from this 
port, which ordinarily handles 75 per cent of the 
overseas exports, shipments were less than one- 
tenth of the weekly average in June.” 


COAL PROSPECTS IMPROVING 

In its review for the week ending October 8, the 
Black Diamond said: 

The slight improvement in coal production which 
has been noted during the past three weeks seems 
to indicate that the turn upward has at last come 
and that from now on bituminous output will con- 
tinue to climb slowly. The touch of cooler weather 
encountered in most of the markets during the past 
week resulted in a better sentiment in the trade 
as the result of a somewhat better call for domestic 
sizes. Prices, however, both on domestic and in- 
dustrial coal, remain at previously established low 
levels. 

Another factor which brought heart to the eastern 
coal industry was an increase in the number of in- 
quiries from foreign buyers. This, taken with the 
situation in which British producers find themselves 
as the result of the expiration of the subsidy period, 
leads the industry to believe that America will 
again shortly be a factor in the export coal trade of 
the world. 

Although in spots slight improvements were to 
be noted in the local industrial situation, there has 
been no real improvement in the call for steam coal. 
Neither has the demand for immediate consumption 
increased nor is there any great call for steam sizes 
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for storage. So far, Industry as a whole has paid 
little heed to suggestions coming from outside of 
the coal trade that now is the time to buy for future 
needs. 

In eastern markets anthracite saw some improve- 
ment in demand as a result of weather changes, 
Coastwise business was somewhat better, although 
prices remain practically stable. The bituminous 
trade of New York saw little change, as was the 
case in Philadelphia and Pittsburgh. While some 
eastern industrial plants are showing a slight im- 
provement in production, demand for coal still con- 
tinues light with the result that prices in these mar- 
kets remain at low ebb and tonnages moved are 
comparatively small. 

West Virginia production ranged from 85 per cent 
in some fields to around 50 in those favored 
with a better quantity of contracts. Smokeless, be- 
ing without much call at tidewater, was being di- 
verted to western markets. Steam sizes were slug- 
gish both as to price changes and as to sales, 


With some improvement in the activity of the 
steel] interests in and near Cleveland, that market 
saw a somewhat better call for industrial coal and 
call from retailers is reported to be on an up-elimb. 
On the other hand, Cincinnati was extremely dull, 
with prices being shaded somewhat and coal move- 
ment small in the extreme. Ohio production was 
running around 20 per cent, which although small, 
igs somewhat better than what has been obtained for 
the past few weeks. In Indiana conditions remain 
practically static with but slight improvement in 
the call for domestic sizes. Steam coal was being 
moved at sacrifices and production was not better 
than 35 per cent. 

Weather changes in Chicago and vicinity awaken- 
ed a somewhat better demand for domestic coal, 
toning up the market on these sizes and resulting 
in a slight improvement in the output in southern 


Ulinois. Steam demand in this market remains 
inactive and storage by industrials has not yet 
begun in volume. 

« Movement from the upper lake docks into the 


interior is commencing in earnest as fall approaches, 
As the result of the large Jake tonnage which 
was moved during the summer, the docks find them- 
selves well-stocked on both bituminous and anthra- 
cite, the tonnage being received being considerably 
above that on hand at this season of the year a 
year ago. 

Authorities within the industry and without are 
of the opinion that the price bottom has been 
reached and that the time has come when pro- 
duction of bituminous coal will increase gradually 
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as winter descends, regardless of any change 
or lack of change in the industrial situation. Re- 
ports from investigations indicate that in spite of 
the low consumption by industrial plants, the quan- 
tity of coal on hand at the majority of manufactur- 
ing plants is small and that to protect themselves 
against a possible revival, buying will have to 
commence shortly. 

DETERMINING THE QUALITY OF COAL 

In an interesting article on the selection of the 
various kinds of coal, Dr. Henry W. Payne, a promi- 
nent engineer of New York City, says: 

“If there were no variable factors in the deter- 
mination of coal quality by analysis, the selection 
of a suitable fuel would be a simple matter. 

“Anthracites are roughly divided into two classes, 
domestic and steam sizes. Bituminous coals are 
commonly spoken of as high volatile or gas coal, 
and low volatile or smokeless coal. 

“Certain combinations of these are effected by 
mixing the fines of both anthracite and bituminous 
coal in varying proportions. These are used on 
special grades for steam purposes, and when prop- 
erly mixed by mechanical means, make a cheap 
and admirable ‘fuel, 

“In each of these general classifications, how- 
ever, are to be found the extremes of ash, sulphur, 
moisture, etce., and in addition, the question of 
preparation is vital, since carelessness in posting 
a sealy roof rock in the mine, or superficial inspec- 
tion of pit wagons before dumping, may double 
the ash content, in the delivered product. 

“The sampling of coal for analysis is best done 
al the loading tipple by a mechanical sampler, since 
the consumer is interested after all in what is being 
actually loaded into the car and not in the theo- 
retical quality of the coal as manually sampled by 
channeling at the working place. 

“The mechanical sampler takes regular portions 
at frequent intervals, which may again be sampled 
down to reduce the volume, if desired. These 
samples should then be analyzed by a reputable 
chemist and tabulated. 

‘Tland sampling, unless done in much greater 
frequency, cannot compare with mechanical samp- 
ling for relative accuracy, since the human ele- 
ment is too variable, and as is well known, two 
eminently reputable engineers may hand sample 
the same coal and differ widely in their results. 

‘Moisture is driven off at the expense of heat; 
oxygen is unnecessary since it already exists to 
the extent ol approximately 20 per cent in the air 
itself,” 
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A. W. Coulson & Son have purchased the coal and 
feed business located at Utica, N. Y., which was 
formerly conducted by A. D. Morgan. 

Capitalized at $100,000, the Conway Coal & Coke 
Company has been incorporated at Chicago. William 
A. Conway, C. M. Conway and John T. Kane are 
the ineorporators. 

To handle coal and grain the Farmers Grain & 
Coal Company was incorporated at Waverly, S. D., 
capitalized at $15,000. The incorporators are Louis 
Maresk, Frank Meyer and Frank Ashcraft. 

The name of the Cissna Park Grain & Coal Com- 
pany operating at Cissna Park, Ill., has been changed 
to that of the Cissna Park Co-operative Grain & 
Coal Company and the business of the firm will be 
operated hereafter on a co-operative basis. 


The capital stock of the Harlan Coal Company 
operating at Warren, Pa., has been increased from 
$400,000, to $800,000 and the name of the firm 
changed to the Black Star Coal Company. Its main 
office has been moved to Louisville, Ky. 


A new coal elevator, of concrete construction and 
of 1,000 tons’ capacity has been completed at Wash- 
ington, Iowa, for the H. A. Baxter Elevator Com- 
pany. It is one of the most modern coal elevators 
in that section and is equipped with machinery 
which entirely eliminates the shoveling of coal. 
The elevator takes the coal from the bin into 
which it is dumped from the railroad cars and ele- 
vates it into bins from which it slides by gravity 
into the consumers’ trucks and wagons. 

There has been a considerable decrease in the 
production of coal in the Kentucky mines for the 
first half of 1921. The total tonnage for that 
period was 13,782,872, a decrease of 29.23 per cent 
compared with the same period in 1920. During 
that time a total of 40,922 men was employed in 
and about the mines, and they worked from 23 
days in the Fourth Inspection District to 65 days 
in the Sixth District. During the six months there 
were 70 fatal accidents, an increase of 13 over the 
first half of 1920. 


Members of the Northwest Ohio Grain Dealers 
Association at a recent meeting held at Sherwood, 
Ohio, passed a resolution requesting the reduction 
of freight rates on coal. The resolution will be sent 
to the State Public Utilities Commission and to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. Elevator 
companies from Sherwood, Jewell, Rudolph, Newton, 
Pulaski, Holgate, Haskins, Hicksville, Hamler, 
McClure, Grelton, Tontogany, Fayette, Grand Rapids, 
Deshler, Defiance, Ney and Toledo were represented 
at the meeting. 
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FIELD SEEDS 


(Continued from Page 334) 


than that of last year and about one-third less than 
the five-year average. 

A very satisfactory fall trade in the wholesale 
grass seed business is the way the outlook is char- 
acterized by S. G. Courteen, one of the old veterans 
in the Milwaukee seed trade. He declares that 
the stock of all the leading varieties of seeds is 
moderate and that no large supplies are pressing 
on the market. 

Mr. Courteen says that the speculative market 
in Toledo for Red Clover seed has dectined a lit- 
tle from the high point on account of the increased 
pressure from hedging sales. This was to be ex- 
pected, he thinks. because the crop is now being 
marketed freely. Alsike and Timothy are hoth 1e- 
ported by Mr. Courteen, while Timothy has scored 
an advance during the last 10 days of about 40 
cents per hundred on country lots. As for Blue- 
grass Mr. Courteen says the supply is light and 
the heavier qualities are hard to obtain. 

Business very good, demand for seed fine, pros- 
pects are for six more weeks of active business, 
is the way the situation is sized up by the Kellogg 
Seed Company. A fair supply and a good demand 
is shown in the Red Clover market, the company 
reports. White Clover is said to be in small de- 
mand with the supply almost all taken over. Trade 
in Alsike is reported to be slow. The market for 
Timothy the company says, is considerably higher 
than it was 10 days ago and the demand is active. 

Excellent business is also the word from the L. 
Teweles Seed Company. The outlook is said to 
be very bright for six weeks of good trade. Then 
the company says, there will be a luli, followed 
by increased trading after the first of the year. 
The Teweles company finds Red Clover is offered 
freely with prices at $19 to $20.50. Quality of 
seeds is said to be good with plants filling well 
after the rains. Estimates are made that the crop 
is about 40 per cent under that of last year. 

White Clover is said to be almost all gone with 
prices ruling from $33 to $40. About 80 per cent 
of the Alsike has left the farms, the Teweles com- 
pany believes, while the price is quoted at $14 to 
$16. As for Timothy the company says the market 
is stronger and demand is big, while yield may 
be 80 per cent short. The bulk of the output is 
believed to be moved. Prices are quoted at $4.70 
to $5. Alfalfa is expected to be a good crop al- 
though it is too early yet to judge of the exact 
yield. Prices are put at $15. 

A rapidly moving trade and continuance of good 
business throughout October and November is the 
optimistic report of the North American Seed Com- 
pany. The company points out the cheerful senti- 
ment in the seed trade and the unusual condition 
that prices of seeds have been going up while the 
prices of grain have declined, and extraordinary 
condition. The strong seed market in the face of 
weak grain prices is said to be a sign that the 
seed market will continue to be independent, that 
prices will continue firm and that there is in fact 
every probability of seeds going still higher. 

Offerings of Red Clover are reported to be of 
good volume with quality desirable and the de- 
mand strong with quotations at $18 to $20. White 
Clover is said to be almost all cleaned up with 
offerings light, quality very good and prices rang- 
ing from $35 to $42. Offerings of Alsike are good, 
demand is strong and the high grade goods are 
scarce bringing from $14 to $17. The market for 


Timothy is reported to be very strong with quota- 
tions up to $4.25 to $5. 
Alfalfa is said by the North American Company 
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to be just started to come in from the Northwest, ™ try is still offering choice seed at 14% to 15 cents, 


while receipts from Kansas were offered early. 
There is not much high colored Alfalfa offered, 
the supply being largely stained by rains. Demand 
is said to be fine for the high grade Alfalfa at 
$18 to $23. White Clover is reported firm at $9 
to $11 and the crop is much shorter than that of 
last year, farmers grazing their fields instead of 
letting them stand for seed. A large demand is 
looked for soon. 


SEEDS QUIET IN NEW YORK 
BY C. K. TRAFTON 


Striking irregularity and unsettlement have been 
the principal feature in the market for field seeds 
during the month, there being nothing particularly 
noteworthy to report in the way of business. In 
fact, the season is virtually at an end for many 
varieties, and hence no animation is expected for 
the next two or three months. 

As far as price changes were concerned the fea- 
ture was supplied by fancy Kentucky Bluegrass, 
which advanced about 5 cents during the month, 
with sympathetic advances of 3 to 4 cents in Cana- 
dian Bluegrass and 1 cent in fancy Red-top. There 
has been no particular activity in these varieties 
as buyers as a rule have refused to follow the ad- 
vances. Hence the buoyancy has been traceable 
almost wholly to the fact that small crops have 
gone into strong hands. Moreover, the exports 
have been much larger, the month’s total being 
about 2,150 bags, including 1,050 to the United 
Kingdom. Last month’s total was only 268 bags. 

Red Clover has also been strong, the domestic 
price advancing about 2% cents. Holders have 
become decidedly strong in their views, believing 
that in the near fuiure the price of domestic seed 
will rise to a parity with imported, which is quoted 
from 24 to 28 cents. They argue that the recent 
decline in western markets was due to forced sell- 
ing on the part of many farmers and that prices 
will rally sharply as soon as receipts decrease. 
In the meantime they claim that foreign seed will 
probably remain steady to firm as offerings are 
small with French shippers asking 22 to 28 cents 
c.if. New York according to quality. Moreover, 
arrivals were much smaller during the month, 
about 1,540 bags, against 3,290 during August. As 
suggested ‘in our last, there was an additional 
small arrival from Chile, 200 bags. No further 
business is looked for in that quarter as no more 
quotations are being received. In some quarters 
it is believed that Chilean shippers are finding it 
difficult to secure desirable seed to apply on their 
contracts. 

About the only feature of interest regarding 
Alfalfa has been the appearance of a demand from 
Kansas for imported seed, which was somewhat 
surprising as prices in that quarter early in the 
season were below the foreign quotations. Hence 
the impression prevails that supplies in that sec- 
tion must be fairly well cleaned up. There has 
been no change as far as local prices are con- 
cerned, the range being 17@18 cents. Arrivals 
from Argentina were much smaller, only about 
1,930 bags, against 3,100 during August. That coun- 


The Mangelsdorf Seed Co. 


Sweet Clover, Alfalfa, 
Soudan Grass, Millet, Rape. 


ATCHISON KANSAS 


Exporters. Importers. 


NUNGESSER-DICKINSON SEED 
COMPANY 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Headquarters for 
Imported Clover and Alfalfa Seeds 


CHAS. E, PRUNTY 


& E EDS Grain, Clover and Grass Seeds 


7, 9 and 11 South Main St. 


SAINT LOUIS 


WHITNEY-ECKSTEIN SEED CO. 
Wholesale Seed Merchants . 


Correspondence Invited 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


while French shippers quote 17 cents cif. New 
York. 

Comment is heard, as usual at this season, re- 
garding the receipts of suggestions from France 
that they will be able to ship some Red Clover 
and Alfalfa to this country, despite all the early 
season claims regarding the lack of an exportable 
surplus. 

White Clover has been easier, declining about 3 
cents, largely because of the depreciation of the 
German mark, which has made it possible to buy 
good seed on a basis of 32@33 cents cif. New 
York. Still, the arrivals remained small, only 200 
bags, against 165 in August. Hence there has been 
no pressure of spot supplies, while demand has 
been fairly good. 

Alsike has declined about 1 cent as the domestic 
season is over and there has been little doing for 
export, the month’s clearances being only 325 bags. 
However, as the crop is light there are conserva- 
tive traders who believe that the discount of about 
4 cents on this variety as compared with Red Clover 
will be eliminated before long. 

Timothy has gained about 4 to % cents owing 
chiefly to much larger shipments to Europe, prin- 
cipally to the United Kingdom. The total for the 
month was 4,625 bags, compared with 800 during 
August. On the other hand, there has been little 
domestic demand and with supplies ample, the 
feeling prevails in some quarters that prices can- 
not be maintained, especially should there be any 
falling-off in the foreign inquiry. 

Orchard Grass has declined about 1 cent; not a 
particularly severe loss in view of the decidedly 
large arrivals—12,068 bags, against 4,610 during 
August. Over 75 per cent of this total came from 
Denmark, including 7,822 on steamship Oscar IJ and 
1,600 bags on steamship Frederick VIII. 

Rapeseed has been without change of moment. 
Arrivals were larger, but local stocks were gen- 
erally just about ample to meet the requirements. 
Total imports during September were 1,890 bags, 
against 1,070 in August. Included in the month’s 
exports were 558 bags of Fescue to the United 
Kingdom. On the other hand, 219 bags were im- 
ported from New Zealand. : 

As the season has ended Crimson Clover hag 
been dull and featureless. Prices are practically 
unchanged, although there were additional arrivals 
of about 1,480 bags—all from Germany, which 
compares with about 1,650 bags during August. 
Arrivals of Vetch were slightly larger: about 710 
bags for the month, against about 665 in August, 
but the market has been without feature. Sun- 
fiower has ruled firm as demand has been suffici- 
ently active to absorb all the arrivals, which were 
less than half of the total for August—6,965. bags, 
against 15,550. In fact, a shortage of supplies 
developed in some quarters. Among the month’s 
arrivals were 200 bags of rye grass from the United 
Kingdom and 855 bags of Canary seed from Argen- 
tina. 
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For Sale 


ELEVATORS ‘AND MILLS 


FOR SALE OR LEASE 
Modern grain elevator in good corn territory in 
red clay section of’ North Florida. Write to JHEF- 


FERSON COUNTY PRODUCTS COMPANY, Monti- 
cello, Fla. 
FOR SALE 
Grain elevator, warehouse, hay sheds. Capacity 


a capacity warehouse and 
Plant in good 
7 ddress 

Louis- 


elevator, 40,000: bushels; 
hay sheds for hay storage, 100 cars. 
shape; fully equipped. For particulars, 
A. H. BOWMAN & CoO., 400 East Main St 
ville, Ky. 


PUBLIC SALE 
FLOUR MILL AND GRAIN ELEVATOR 
Located in one of the best grain sections of Ohio, 
in county seat town on D. T. & I. R. R. with switch- 
ing from the N. & W. R. R. 


Capacity 
COUT TNT LI pe esncretachiere eieveioraisiate, @iedeiatasen oleracea os 150 bbis 
CO TTIIATITE St, Bi arege saat, ee rel meet a Sie Pon) aolicboheuede feats 1,000 bus. 
Grain storage 45,000 bus., 10,000 of which is steel. 
G@ormesheller nos ktsrcsccca staid hs ets 1,200 bus. per hour. 


COLngdmlern ape ck Actress fs oes 600 bus. per hour. 
Unloading and loading capacity of elevator 
AAG SE CREO S, OGNG ic Seets Bee ORCI RMORERS 1,800 bus. per hour. 

Howe’s Track Scales. 

Large warehouse with facilities for loading two 
cars at once. 

About two (2) acres of land. 

Appraised at forty thousand dollars ($40,000). 

Time:—October 22nd, one o’clock P. M. at Wayvy- 
erly, Ohio. 

Further information will be gladly furnished by 
FRANK W. MOULTON, Trustee, Portsmouth, Ohio. 


MACHINERY 


FOR SALE 
A  32-horsepower Fairbanks 
CRAMM, Hutchinson, Kan. 


Engine. FRED 


FOR SALE 
Pulleys, 1,000; all sizes, solid cast iron, wood and 
steel split. Blevator bolts and buckets and sup- 
plies. STANDARD MILL SUPPLY COMPANY, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


WANTED TO BUY 
Wheat 
Screenings 


H. TULLING & CO. 


1825 S. Canal St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Burlap Importers 


14th AND WesteRn AVE., 


FOR SALE 


A 100-horse Snow Crude Oil Engine. Best of 
condition. A. H. McDONALD, 544 W. Monroe 


St., Chicago, Ill. 


FOR SALE * 
A 22-inch Robinson Single Runner Attrition Mill 
in good condition—run very little—belt drive. O. 
C. BOWERS & CO., Oklahoma City, Okla. 


OIL ENGINES FOR SALE 
60-horsepower Fairbanks-Morse. 
50-horsepower Otto. 
25-horsepower Fairbanks-Morse. 
50 other sizes. 
A. H. McDONALD, 550 W. Monroe St., Chicago, 
Ill. 


BAGS 
FOR SALE—BURLAP BAGS OF EVERY KIND 
New or second-hand, plain or printed with your 
orand; seamless cotton grain bags; sample bags; 
burlap, cotton, sheeting, or paper for car lining, etc. 
Wanted: Second-hand bags: best prices paid 
WILLIAM ROSS & CO., 409 N. Peoria St., Chicago, 
Ili. 


SITUATION WANTED 


SITUATION WANTED 
Single man, age 40, ten years’ experience as 
bookkeeper, wants work. Prefers small town; 
moderate salary. LOCK BOX 507, Decatur, Ill. 


FOR ACCURATE 
MOISTURE TESTS 


Use Our Grain Dealers Sample Cases 


THE ST.LOUIS [TK ° 
(cies CAN ( St. Louis 
AND TUBE CO. 


Missouri 
Hunt Coupling for Controlling the Stretch 
of Manila Transmission Ropes 


Ask for Descriptive Catalog M-15-1 
C. W. Hunt Co., Inc., West New Brighton, N. Y. 


Fabricated Steel Products 


TANKS 

STACKS 
HOPPERS 
SKYLIGHTS 
VENTILATORS 
ELEVATOR LEGS 
CORRUGATED SHEETS 
COAL CHUTES & SCREENS 


THE SYKES CO. 


930 W. 19TH PLACE CHICAGO, ILL, 


Mail us _ sketches 
or blue prints for 
prompt estimates. 


-BEFORE YOU BUY NEW QR USED 
BURLAP AND COTTON BAGS 


Ser Wesdlernis 
WESTERN BAG & BURLAP Co. 


Piscel laneous 


<< Notices 


{Copy for notices under this head should reach us by 
the 12th of the month to insure insertion in the issue 
for that month.) 


WANTED 
To hear from owner having elevator, mill or 
ether property for sale. Give cash price and par- 
ticulars. JOHN J. BLACK, Chippewa Falls, Wis. 


LUMBER AND SHINGLES AT REDUCED 
PRICES 


trade our. specialty. 
COMPANY, 


Best quality. 
Box 1156-A, Ta- 


_ Farmers’ 
ROBERT EMERSON 
coma, Wash. 


FLOUR AND MILL FEEDS 
Mixed cars of flour and mill feeds in 100-pound 
sacks are our specialties. Would like to send you 
a trial order to convince you of the superiority of 
our products. ANSTED & BURK CoO., Springfield. 


Ohie 


WANTED 
An experienced salesman familiar with 
handling machinery to represent an old established 
grain machinery manufacturing firm in Illinois ter- 
ritory. Good proposition to the right man. MA- 
CHINERY, Box 5, care AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND 
Gratn Trapp, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


grain 


WANTED 
Position as flour and feed salesman or grain and 
hay buyer. Am acquainted with part of the ele- 
vator trade in Ohio. OHIO GRAIN TRADE, Box 
10, care AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE, 431 
S. Dearborn St., Chicago, IIl. 


RAILROAD CLAIMS COLLECTED 

WE COLLECT RAILROAD CLAIMS covering loss 
or damage to grain, flour and mill products. Do 
not overlook delay, shortage, decline in market 
and deterioration claims. We have an extensive 
organization for handling these matters. Refer- 
ences: Any Minneapolis bank or the Northwestern 
Miller. We are members of the Grain Dealers Na- 
tional Association and the Traffic Club of Minne- 
apolis. This service is furnished on a percentage 
basis. No collection, no pay. 


THE SECURITY ADJUSTMENT COMPANY, 
1132-1156 Builders Exchange Bldg., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


FOR SALE 


24 H. P. stationary steam 
boiler in good condition with 
twenty-four inch stack, fifty 
feet long. If interested write 
for prices. 


The Kirkwood Grain & Supply Company 


Dealers in Grain, Seeds, Coal, Feeds, 
Fencing, Cement, Salt, etc. 


SIDNEY, OHIO R. F. D. No. 9 


le r2ee 


CHICAGO 


oe 
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Moore-Lawless Grain Co. 
CONSIGNMENTS FUTURES 
337-340 Board of Trade 

KANSAS CITY, MO. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
804-6 Cooper Building Board of Trade Bldg. 
Denver, Colorado Atchison, Kansas 


MOORE-SEAVER|. 
GRAIN CO. 

RECEIVERS«s°SHIPPERS 

520-3 BOARD OF TRADE 


KANSAS CITY, MO. : | MILLING KINKS 


The latest book for grain elevator operators and millers. 
A companion book to the Book of Wrinkles. Contains 
16Y illustrated devices assembled and classihed tor ready 
reterence. 

PRICE $1.25 POSTPAID 
MITCHELL BROS. PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 
431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 


a 


W. W. Dewey & Sons| /P. B. & C. C. MILES | | mucus Gran Conran 
} 


i 
GRAIN COMMISSION | Ce Pp EORIA. I ieee pie Resnereath Stagters 
26 Chamber of Commerce | 4 a ! G R A IN 
{ Handling Grain on Commission fi We Solicit Your Consignments of Grain 
PEORIA = % ILL. | Our Specialty Room 39 Chamber of Commerce, PEORIA, ILL 


Good Prices and Quick Returns . 
TRY US | LUKE GRAIN || Turner-Hudnut Company 


COMPANY 


GEO. L. BOWMAN & CO 
oi. : GRAIN COMMISSION 

Grain Commission 39-40 BOARD OF TRADE Nese ar “all 
pf) BO a PEORIA, ILL. PEORIA ILLINOIS 42-47 Chamber of Commerce, Peoria, Ill. 


When “SEEDY” F.MAYER  F.W.JAEGER 
Try 


TOLEDO 


C. A. King & Co. 
GRAIN AND SEED DEALERS 
Toledo, Ohio 


Like Billy Sunday, we deal in both 
cash and futures, Toledo and Chicago 
Born 1846 Read Our Boy Solomon Toledo Seed Futures 


Chicago Grain Futures 


HD DADDATZ wo oe next order 


WHOLESALE DEALERS 
WHEAT, CORN OATS, BARLEY, RYE ay SendittoZahm 
Are You Receiving our Bids & Quotations 


Ask to be placed on our list 
TOLEDO ss OHIO J.H.STREICHER W.W.CUMMINGS 


La 
[G3 
> 


1) |b 


(QNSIGNMENTS 
£4 Ano FUTURES 


JOHN WICKENHISER & CO. 


Wholesale Grain Dealers 
TOLEDO, OHIO 

We make track bids and quote delivered prices. 

Solicit consignments of Grain and Clover Seed. 


Members Toledo Produce Exchange and Chicago 
Board of Trade. 


el 
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Nanson Commission Go. 


(INCORPORATED) 


GRAIN AND HAY 


202 Chamber of Commerce 


ST. LOUIS 


Write Us for Full 
Information on 
St. Louis Markets 


Consignments a 
Specialty 


GOFFE & CARKENER CO. 


RECEIVERS 


GRAIN, HAY AND SEEDS 


106-107 MERCHANTS EXCHANGE 
ST. LOUIS 


W.C.GOFFE G.S.CARKENER G.C. MARTIN, Jr. 
K. C, Mo., Office, 101-102 Board of Trade 


| “THE CONSIGNMENT HOUSE | 
OF ST. LOUIS” 


* GRAIN, HAY and GRASS SEEDS 


Marshall Hall 


Grain Co. 
ST. LOUIS 


LMORE = 


XPERT 


ELMORE, 
View PRESIDENT 


CHULTZ 


ERVICE 


JOHN H. HERRON, 
SECRETARY AND TREASURER 


OMPANY 


USTOMERS 


RAIN 


IVEN 


107 MERCHANTS EXCHANGE 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


OFFICES: ST. LOUIS—CHICAGO—PEORIA—NASHVILLE. 
IT IS BETTER TO HAVE SHIPPED TO US THAN TO WISH YOU HAD. 


Picker & Beardsley Com. Co. 


| 25 MERCHANTS EXCHANGE! 25 MERCHANTS EXCHANGE 


UNIVERSAL GRAIN CODE 


And Mill Feed Supplement 


Compiled for Use of 


= OHN SCHULTZ 
BEARDSTOWN, ILL. PRESIDENT 


Toberman, Mackey & Company 


Fastest Growing Commission House in America. 


Can handle your consignments in St. Louis and Kansas City. 


Grain and Milling Trades 


i OF THE 
United States and Canada 


Send for a Copy Now 
Price $3.00 


MITCHELL BROS. PUBLISHING C0. 


431 South Dearborn St., 


Chicago, Ill. 


ST. LOUIS 


Robinson Telegraphic Cipher 


Revised Edition 


Cloth Binding 
Leather Binding 
MITCHELL BROTHERS PUBLISHING CO. 


Chicago, III. 


431 S. Dearborn Street 


GRAIN, HAY AND SEEDS 


KANSAS CITY 


ROPP’S CALCULATOR 


A new and improved edition of this standard work, in- 


show at a glance the 
value of wheat, corn, ryé, oats, barley, seeds, etc., at all 
market prices per bushel; alsu the weight reduced to 
bushels. Trade discounts, stock Galen: capacity tables, 
short-cut arithmetic. Solve: any problem in the twink- 
ling of an eye. The grain tables alone make it indispen- 
sable to all who handle grain. Price $1.50 postpaid. 
MITCHELL BROS. PUBLISHING CO. 


431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


valuable to grain dealers. Tables 


ce | = MINNEAPOLIS. « | 


BOOKS FOR 
GRAIN DEALERS 


EA UES BINS AND GRAIN ELEVATORS, by 
Milo S. Ketchum. Illustrated, 556 pages. 
Pried ri TEI OE > yO ich e SA eno OCI $5.00 

ROPP’S CALCULATOR, new and improved edi- 
tion, with complete grain tables, and other 
invaluable discount and stock tables. 
be) GENS RESIS RT eRe RE TET $1.50 

ROBINSON’S ak CIPHER, _ re- 
vised and enlarged. Price............- $1.75 

UNIVERSAL So come and Feed Mill 
Supplement. Pric $3.00 


Any of the above sent postpaid 
on receipt of price. 


MITCHELL BROS. PUBLISHING CO. 
431 S. Dearborn St. Chicago, Ill. 


J. L, McCAULL, President R. A. DINSMORE, Vice President 
S. J. McCAULL, Secretary A. M. DINSMORE, Treasurer 


The McCaull-Dinsmore Co. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
915-16-17 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


DULUTH MILWAUKEE 


OMAHA 


A Card Ad 


in the 


“American Grain Trade” 


has Excellent Display and 
is Always Easy to Find. 


Cereal Grading Co. 


W.T. FRASER, Vice Pres. & Mér. 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 


CHOICE MILLING WHEAT & RYE 


Twenty-five years’ experience in selecting 
and forwarding choice wheat and rye for 
mills. Largest rye handlers in the West. 
Also shippers of oats, barley and screenings. 


Operating Elevator L 
612 Chamber of Commerce 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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| Established 1852 Telephone State 6016-6017 | | HENRY H. FREEMAN @ CO. 
T ’ Hay, Straw and Grain 


D ® R A N D A L L & G O 2 CORIMISSION MERCHANTS 


HAY AND STRAW Siarkel Reports on Appliestion, 
Room 855, 29 South La Salle St. CHICAGO 66 Board of Trade CHICAGO, ILL. 


ARMOUR GRAIN COMPANY 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


GRAIN DEALERS 


Manufacturers of 


ARMOUR’S SPOCK a DAIRY FEEDS 


ARMOUR'S eter 
ARMOUR’S CORN FLAKES 
ARMOUR’S PANCAKE FLOUR 


H. M. PAYNTER 


With ROGERS GRAIN COMPANY 
Grain Commission 


Correspondence Solicited 


Postal Telegraph Building CHICAGO 


AL TELS 
SS LDe 


GEO. S. DOLE, Pres. H. N. SAGER, Sec. 


E. W. BAILEY & CO. 


Branch Offices: J. Fi: DOLE & CO. 
ioienene ind. Danville, Il. (Established 1852) 
erre Haute, Ind. Sheldon, Il. ieai j ; 
Des Moines, Iowa _‘ Fairbury, Il. Commission Merchants, Grain and Seeds COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
Tuscola, Th pe eee Wt ee GRAIN, SEEDS AND PROVISIONS 
Louisville, Ky. CONSIGNMENTS ; 
and orders in futures 72 Board of Trade CHICAGO 
327 South La Salle Street - - CHICAGO é 


We Buy... 1/5. ShafferiGrain Ca 


Wheat---Corn---Oats---Barley---Rye 
Send Samples GRAIN MERCHANTS 


The Quaker Oats Co. | CHICAGO 


Cereal Millers SS Le a ee 
Grain Dept. 1600 Railway Exchange ! FUMIGATION METHODS ® reas Hea Ee 
\ 


Lamson Bros. & Co. 


Grain 
1874 Commission 1921 
Merchants 


A com lets ractical: treatise on fumigating Be ate flour 
CHICAGO ean ae 3 ages. Well illustrated. Price $1.50. 


Forty-seven Years of Service in the Grain Trade 
Mitchell rey Fekisiae Company, 431 South Dearborn St., Chicago 


HOME OFFICE 


6 Board of Trade Chicago 


POPE & ECKHARDT Co. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
GRAIN AND SEEDS 


E. F, LELAND & COMPANY 


Successors to 


WARE & LELAND 
GRAIN STOCKS BONDS 


EXPORTERS IMPORTERS 181 Quincy Street, Chicago, II. 


; CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED 
J. Rosenbaum Grain Company MEMBERS 
Commission Merchants New $otk Protea Battal. 


111 W. Jackson Blvd. CHICAGO 


New York Stock Exchange 
prices poate me prade 

TY Miniearclie “Gbamber’- of Comenesce 
MILLING WHEAT A SPECIAL Kansas City Board of Trad 


St. Louis Merchants Exchange 
Omaha Grain Exchang 


CHICAGO siisninee Crain Breiergs 


Pittsburgh Stock Exchange 


THE UPDIKE GRAIN COMPANY 


e 
ee ' SS SS SS ——— ——————EE— Es 


“The Reliable Consignment House’ © 
CHICAGO KANSAS CITY = OMAHA MILWAUKEE SIOUX CITY 
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PHILIP H. SCHIFFLIN EUGENE SCHIFFLIN R. E. ANDREWS / | ° 
President © Vice-Pres. & Treas. Secretary W E. G E. N E. R B R O S : Bartlett Frazier Co 


Philip H. Schifflin & Co. | GRAIN COMMISSION GRAIN 


CONSIGNMENTS—SALES TO ARRIVE 


INCORPORATED | ae COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 305 SO. LASALLE ST. CHICAGO, ILL. | Western Union Building 


Chicago 


Grains, Seeds and Provisions 
515 to 518 Postal Telegraph Bldg. 


Chicago, IL HITCH & CARDER | | Hulburd, Warren & Chandler 


BRANCH OFFICES: Members Chicago Board of Trade Side Brékersiaid Coramisacion 
FRED F. MUNSON R. T. O’NEILL : He: 
319, 320 Lincoln Bldg., 210 “Heggie Bldg. | CASH GRAIN OUR SPECIALTY Merchants, Grain and Provisions 
ampaign, Ill. : pe F 
Traveling Representative: 943-44 Webster Building Business Solicited in Any Department 
heen ree ade Tel. Wabash 6584 CHICAGO Rese na nn 2 Plag: Futures 
208 S. La Salle St. CHICAGO 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Grain Seeds and Mill Feed 
Barley a Specialty 


A\\Y 
Se S 1 IS A 


—— 


305-315 So. La Salle St. CHICAGO, ILL. 


— —— 


ut 
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— 


mi 
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ALBERT MILLER & CO. 


192 No. Clark St., Chicago, IIl. 


RUMSEY | RUMSEY & COMPANY | COMPANY 


FOUNDED 1867 


Good Sales — Prompt Returns 


Te RK 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


BOARD OF TRADE 
CHICAGO 


= 


\ \\ yy 
i Sz 
AN Saag 

wS 


\\ aah 
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— |S & Company 


MID-WEST 


Consumers Grain Co. 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 
Corn—Oats——Wheat—Barley—Rye 
418-419 Hubbell Building 
DES MOINES IOWA 


UNIVERSAL GRAIN CODE 


(AND MILL FEED SUPPLEMENT) 


Compiled for wet GRAIN AND MILLING TRADES 


of the United States and Canada 


SEND FOR A COPY NOW. PRICE $3.00. 
Mitchell Brothers Publishing Co., 431 South Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


DES MOINES ELEVATOR & GRAIN CO. TAYLOR & PATTON CO. 


Terminal elevator capacity Terminal elevator capacity 
700,000 bushels. Oats for 250,000 bushels. Buyers and 


Southern Trade a Specialty shippers of Corn and Oats 
DES MOINES IOWA DES MOINES 


IOWA 
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“Follow The Flag” 
With Your Shipments 


URMSTON ELEVATOR COMPANY 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


Wheat- Rye-Corn- Barley-Oats 


Shipped to 


Eastern Grain, Mill and Elevator Corporation 


Operators of Concrete Elevator, Central Elevator and Iron Elevator 
| 5,000,000 BUSHELS CAPACITY 


Will be properly cared for on arrival and show best possible results 


THE TOWNSEND WARD CO. 


Consignments Only | writers 
and Grain Commission 


McConnell Grain Corporation || 22." gis «=» 


Our elevator at FOSTORIA, O., is only 
an overnight haul from your station. 
BUFFALO Because of our au ue handle grain 
. soe there R AN EM- 
BARGO AGAINST FOSTORIA 


S. M. RATCLIFFE 


Ship Us Your Grain and Hay Experience Counts 
Co mn, Oats and W heat ALWAYS IN THE MARKET FOR OATS ¥ 
Superior facilities for handling Consignments 
Regardless Of Its Condition : ‘ Send Your Consignments to 


Chamber of Commerce BUFFALO.N. Y. 


SEYMOUR-WOOD GRAIN CO. 
PRATT & CO. J.G. McKillen, Inc., “OLDTIMERS” 


Send us your consignments 


OPERATORS OF RECEIVERS 
SUPERIOR ELEVATOR Cc - . ‘ 
onsignments a Specialt 
910 Chamber of Commerce. Buffalo, N. Y. 4 A y, BUFFALO, N. B «A 


BUFFALO NEW YORK 


FOR SATISFACTORY RESULTS THE BOOK OF WRINKLES 


Conte” iy pupetous sug D Ae gry ei ane Sur 
trate evices for Saving Time, Labor an oney 
Your Wheat, Corn and Oats to ae ete ae Wille 


THE ELECTRIC GRAIN ELEVATOR Go. side RRICEIAI 38 DOETRAI  aa 


Buffalo, N. Y. Mitchell Bros. Pub. Co. cHIexES 


THE AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND 


eae GRAIN TRADE ; ay 


r-istewarr.pres. C.» A, FOSTER COMPANY, WHOLESALE GRAIN AND HAY, rinscurcy ra 


J. A. A. GEIDEL WILLIAM LEUBIN 


GEIDEL & LEUBIN 


Buyers and Shippers 
Modern elevator facilities ee oreae 


at your command. CORN AND OATS 
; : 607 Renshaw Bldg. PITTSBURGH, PA. 


HERB BROS. & MARTIN 


Grain, Hay and Feed 
BUYERS-- SHIPPERS 


Wabash Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


HARPER GRAIN CO. 


Wabash Building 


Reference: Farmers Deposit National Bank 


Is AMUEL WALTON Co. | | JESSE ©. STEWART CO. || x. s. mcCAGUE, Lta. 


ae ae ; Receivers and Shippers Wholesale 
ecelvers an 1 ers 0 
HAY. GRAIN & MILL FEED CORN, OATS, RYE and MILL FEED Receivers and Shippers 
See teenies Mis AIKEN AVE. AND PENNA. R. R. Corn, Oats, Hay and Mill Feed 
j CARLOADS ONLY PITTSBURGH 417-419 Westinghouse Bldg. 
iNo. 8 Wood Street PITTSBURGH, PA. Owners of the 130,000-bu. Iron City Elevator Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Bu 
WALLS, BINS and GRAIN ELEVATORS WE: Sell 
By MILO S. KETCHUM. . Second Edition: 556 pp., $5.00 Handle Consignments 
Design and construction are covered completely in this book. The new edition brings it up ° 
to the minute with fresh data, new cuts, and a modern treatment throughout. It is the stand- Grain and Feed 
ard work on stresses due to granular materials. ; H. (se ALLEN & COMPANY 
MITCHELL BROS. PUBLISHING CO., 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, IIl. Wabash Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


GRAIN” 
| RECEIVERS 


“Follow The Flag” 
With Your Shipments 


URMSTON ELEVATOR COMPANY 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


For "UN-X-L-D" Service on CONSIGNMENTS 
of GRAIN and SEEDS 


SHIP THAT NEXT CAR TO 
FRANKE GRAIN COMPANY 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
GRAIN-MILL FEEDS 


E. P. BACON CO. 


GrainCommission Merchants 


Sellers of Cash Grain and 
Field Seeds on Consignment 


MILWAUKEE —CHICAGO—MINNEAPOLIS 


FOR CONSISTENT SERVICE 


SHIP TO 


BLANCHARD GRAIN COMPANY 
LaBudde Feed & Grain Co. 34 New Insurance Bldg. 


Wholesalers of 


Donahue-Stratton Company 


_ Receivers—Shippers 


Private Wire. . Elevator .Capacity 
East and West. 2,600,000 bus. 


Consignments and “to arrive” offers solicited. 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


FEED—GRAIN—HAY 


. oe “A. D.”—Meanin 
consignments solicited A. D. 1921 Always Dependable 


Chamber of Commerce MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


JHE AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND 
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Mashed Ss be S. H. YOUNG & CO. E. L. ROGERS & CO. 
RICHARDSON BROS. 
BROKERS.” | | GRAIN, FLOUR, ALFALFA AND || COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


GRAIN, FLOUR and MILL FEEDS eceivers an i so 
THE BOURSE, PHILADELPHIA, PA. MILL FEEDS ae Ria GRAIN, Ete 
Commercial Exchange. Philadehia, Pa. Consignments Solicited Over 50 years in the business 
i Sis { Iitnols Grain eaters assign Pal 417-419 “The Bourse,” PHILADELPHIA 358 Bourse Bldg., PHILADELPHIA, PA- 
L. F. MILLER & SONS | | Robinson Telegraphic Cipher Service—We Give It 
Receivers and Shippers of E nae ee 
GRAIN, FEED, SEEDS, HAY, ETC, Clot Binding sce a a eerre: Parker Commission Co. 
OFFICE: 2931 N. BROAD ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. Leather;Binding... +s oc ee 2.25 Grain and General Freight 
CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED MITCHELL BROTHERS PUBLISHING CO Brokers and Forwarders 
ere pa ce ree bendiingfof 431 S. Dearborn Street Chicago, Hl. 417 Lafayette Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
cousin | FE. E, DELP GRAIN CO. | sett us 
a a | 
OR YOUR 
SELL US EXPORTERS | BARLEY AND 
YOUR WHEAT | 453 Bourse Building Philadelphia, Pa. RYE 


New Firm Name But Same GOOD SERVICE 


OUR PATRONS Get the Service WALTER F. MACNEAL & CO. 


Formerly of and Successors to 
J. M. FRISCH & CO. 
316 Guilford Avenue, Baltimore 


JOHN T. FAHEY & CO, || =a 


GRAIN RECEIVERS AND EXPORTERS | CHAS. ENGLAND & CO. | 


RECEIVERS OF 


Send Us Your BALTIMORE Shipments GRAIN and HAY 
BALTIMORE, MD. cee paar gst Comte 


Fumigation Methods 


By PROF. WILLIS G. JOHNSON 
A complete practical treatise on fumigating 
grain elevators, flour mills, warehouses, etc. 
313 pages. Well illustrated. Price $1.50. 


MITCHELL BROS. PUBLISHING CO. 
431 South Dearborn St. Chicago 


WALLS, BINS AND GRAIN ELEVATORS 


By MILO S. KETCHUM 


Design and construction are covered completely in this book of 556 pages. The new second edition brings it up to the minute 
with fresh data, new cuts, and a modern treatment throughout. Over 150 pages were added to the old edition. The new chapters 
on “Reinforced Concrete” and “Methods of Construction and Cost of Retaining Walls” are especially valuable. It is the standard 


work on stresses due to granular materials. 
PRICE $5.00 POSTPAID 


MITCHELL BROS. PUBLISHING COMPANY “*fititone 


The Real Market Place 


for grain men is centered in 


the advertising columns of the 
*‘American Grain Trade”’ 


THE AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND. 
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ee 


WHITE GRAIN CO. 


Can keep in touch with 
the news and reports of 


the Grain and Elevator FANCY OATS FEED WHEAT 
SHIPPERS — Mit oats BARLEY 
SCREENINGS RYE 


Grain Trade.”’ 
SUBSCRIBE NOW—$1.00 A YEAR. 


DULUTH 


Write for Samples and Quotations 


& by reading the ‘‘American 


CLEVELAND, OHIO CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Established 30 Years 
BROKERAGE & COMMISSION 


H.M.STRAUSS& CO. | | Gedar Rapids Grain G0.) | cxas ours uit rem 
A. BENDER 


Receivers and Shippers 


HAY, GRAIN, SEEDS RECEIVERS AND SHIPPERS Mill Feed A Specialty 
2101-7 Guardian Bldg., CLEVELAND, 0. CEDAR RAPIDS - IOWA sc an fe ea Nat eee fe 


DENVER, COLO. 
Consign to or Ask for Bids 


Ady & Crowe Merc. Co. || KING-WILDER GRAIN CO. | | the Brouse- Skidmore Grain Co. 


Denver, Colo. BUYERS and SHIPPERS Receivers and Shippers 


GRAIN HAY BEANS Write, wire, phone GRAIN -HAY-FEED 


A. & C. Poultry Feeds Cedar Rapids Nat'l Bank Building, CEDAR RAPIDS,IA. | | suing weet cca Care Om sreciss ail Us Sample 


NEW YORK CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND. DETROIT, MICH. 


L W. FURBELL & CO. CRABBS REYNOLDS TAYLOR CO. 
Commission Merchants Crawterdsville, Ind. Dumont, Roberts & Co. 


342 Produce Exchange NEW YORK GRAIN GRAIN MERCHANTS 


may uavinn crsctanrinnse ot cate oraeoro- | | Clover and Timothy Seeds | | 0 brcescrcusnmectrn 


are strictly Commission Merohants. 
626-8 Murphy Building DETROIT, MICH. 


Get in touch with us. 


CAIRO, ILL. 


LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 


Halliday Elevator Company || ‘°"% poy Co. 
CAIRO, ILL. CORN a pace SAE he ecne 


GRAIN DEALERS eS 


LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 


Most Progressive Grain Brokers in Arkansas 


DECATUR, ILL. 


A compendium of amt FEEDS AND FEEDINGS in simple, helpful language. D e W e i n = H a m m a n G Oo : 


Its basis is the extensive investigations with animals in the physiological laboratories of Europe and America an 

the numerous feeding trials with farm animals conducted by experiment stations, especially those of America, dur- (Incorporated) 

ing the last thirty years. To these have been added the experiences of successful stockmen, gathered from the widest 

Ronee: eee poe all of the a ee shale as Sue PReeaene ok sag ea sae ae of farm enmne es set B d h i f Illi a 

orth in hundreds of bulletins, is arranged, condensed and made available to the reader. Tenth edition, revised and en- , 
tirely rewritten. By W. A. Henry, Emeritus Professor of Agriculture, University of Wisconsin, Octavo size, 613 pages, GyCrs Ones tippers o tnots Grain 
bound in art vellum. Price $4.00. 4 


Mitchell Bros. Publishing Company #)325%7352 Tecan 
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JHE AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND 


GRAIN TRADE 


Fortieth Year 


ATCHISON, KAN. 
Mangelsdorf Seed Co., Seeds.* 


ATLANTA, GA. 


Haym, M. H., 
grain and hay brokers. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


England & Co., Chas., grain, hay receivers. A 
Fahey & Co., John T., receivers, exporters.* 
Hax & Co., (e A., grain and hay receivers.*+ 
Macneal & Co., Walter F., grain, hay.*+ 


BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 


Worth-Gyles Grain Co., buyers, shippers cash and 
future grain.* 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Eastern Grain, Mill & Elevator Corporation, wheat, 
rye, corn, barley, oats.*} 

Electric Grain Elevator Co., consignments. *t 

McConnell Grain Corporation, grain.*+ 

McKillen, Inc., J. G., receiver.* 

Pratt & Co., corn, oats. wheat.* 

Ratcliffe, S. M., grain and hay.7. 

Seymour- Wood Grain Co., grain commission, con- 
signments, brokers.* 

Townsend-Ward Co., receivers and shippers.* 

Urmston Elevator Co., grain commission.t 

Whitney-Eckstein Seed Co., wholesale seed mer- 
chants. 


CAIRO, ILL. 


Halliday Elevator Co., grain dealers.* 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA. 


Cedar Rapids Grain Co., grain merchants.* 
King-Wilder Grain Co., buyers and shippers.* 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
Harbin, A. D., hay, grain and mill feeds. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Armour Grain Co., grain buyers.* 

Bache & Co., J. S., grain, seeds, consignments. 
Bailey & Co., E. W., commission merchants.* 
Bartlett Frazier Co., receivers and shippers.* 
Dickinson Co., Albert, seeds. 

Dole & Co., J. H., commission merchants.* 
Freeman & Cos Henry. H., hay, straw, grain.*t 
Gerstenberg & Co., grain and seeds.* 

Harris, Winthrop '& Co., grain, stocks, bonds.* 
Hitch & Carder, grain commission.* 
Hoit & Co., Lowell, com. grain, seeds. 
Hulburd, Warren & Chandler, com. 
lilinois Seed Co., seed merchants. 
Lamson Bros. & Co., commission merchants.* 
Leland & Co., E. F., grain and seeds.* 
McCarthy Bros. Co., grain commission 
McKenna & Dickey, com. merchants.* 

Miller & Co., Albert, hay and produce.+ 

Norris Grain Co., grain merchants.* 

Paynter, H. M., grain commission. 

Pope & Eckhardt Co., grain and seeds.* 

Quaker Oats Co., wheat, corn, oats, barley, rye. 
Randall & Co., FG: Bs hay and straw. 
Rosenbaum Grain Cas J., shippers.* 

Rumsey & Co., grain commission.* 

Sawers Grain Co., grain- commission.* 

Schiffin & Co., Philip H., com. merchants.* 
Shaffer, J. C., & Co., grain merchants.* 

Updike Grain Co., consignments. 


Wagner & Co:, E. W., receivers, shippers.* 
Wegener Bros., grain commission.* 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


Bender, A., grain, hay, mill feed*+ 
Brouse-Skidmore Grain Co., rec. & shipper.*t 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Cleveland Grain & Milling Co.,, 
wh gis *+ 

Shepard, Clark Co., grain merchants.*} 

Strauss & Co., H. M., hay, grain, seeds.* 


CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND. 
Crabbs-Reynolds-Taylor Co., grain, seeds.*+ 
*Members Grain Dealers’ National Association. 


receivers 


successor to Joseph Gregg & Son., 


merchants.* 


and 


DENVER, COLO. 
Ady & Crowe Mercantile Co., grain, hay, beans.*t 


DECATUR, ILL. 


Baldwin & Co. H. I, grain dealers.* 
Dewein-Hamman Co., buyers and shippers.* 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 


Des Moines Elevator & Grain Co., grain mer- 


chants.* ; 
Mid-West Consumers’ Grain Co., grain merchants.* 
Taylor & Patton Co., grain merchants.* 


DETROIT, MICH. 


Dumont, Roberts & Co., receivers, shippers.* 


DULUTH, MINN. 
White Grain Co., grain and hay.*} 


GREENSBORO, N. C. 
Moon-Taylor Co., grain, feed and hay brokers.*+ 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Boyd Grain Co., Bert A., grain commission.* 


Hayward-Rich Grain Co., commission and broker- | 


age.* 
Kinney, H. E., Grain Co., grain, hay, feed.*+ 
McCardle-Black Co., grain commission.* 
Steinhart Grain Co., grain commission.* 
Urmston Elevator Goy grain commission.*} 
Witt, Frank A., grain ‘commission and brokerage.* 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Davis Grain Co., A. C. grain commission. 
Moore-Lawless Grain Co., grain receivers.* 
Moore-Seaver Grain Co., corn and oats.* 
Peppard Seed Co., J. G., alfalfa seed, millet. 


LIMA, OHIO. 
Hurley Buchholtz Co., wrolesale grain, hay, straw.t 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 
Edinger & Co., grain, hay, feed.+ 


LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 


Wilson Co., Jno. R., corn; oats, mill feeds. 


LYNCHBURG, VA. 
Moon-Taylor Co., grain, feed and hay brokers.*+ 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 
U. S. Feed Co., receivers and shippers.t 


MIDDLEPOINT, OHIO 


Pollock Grain Co., wholesale grain, hay.* 


‘MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Bacon Co., E. P., grain commission.* 

Blanchard Grain Co., grain merchants.* 

Courteen Seed Co., seeds. 

Donahue-Stratton Co., buyers and shippers.* 

Franke Grain Co., receivers and shippers. 

Kamm Co., P. C., grain merchants.* 

Wa, ein Feed & Grain Co., wholesale feed, grain 
ay. 

Milwaukee Seed Co., seed.* 

North American Seed Co., seed. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Cereal Grading Co., grain merchants.* 
McCaull-Dinsmore Co., com. merchants.* 
Quinn, Shepherdson Co., grain merchants.* 


NEW BERN, N: C. 
Meadows, J. A., buyer, hay, grain and féed.*t 
+Members National Hay Association. 


NEW CASTLE, PA. 


Hamilton Co., grain, feed, flour, hay, potatoes.* 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Forbell & Co., L. W., com. merchants.* 
Nungesser-Dickinson Seed Co., seeds. 
Power & Co., W. D., hay, straw, produce.t 


NORFOLK, VA. 
Moon-Taylor Co., grain, feed and hay brokers.*t 


PEORIA, ILL. 


Bowman & Co., Geo. L., grain commission. 
Dewey & Sons, W. W., grain commission.* 
Harrison, Ward & Co., receivers and shippers. 
Luke Grain Co., grain commissien.* 

Males; Pe B: & C.-C. grain commission.*} 
Mueller Grain Co., receivers and shippers.* 
Turner-Hudnut Co., grain commission.* 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Delp Grain Co., E. E., grain commission.* 

Miller & Sons, L. F., receivers and shippers.*+ 

Parker Commission Co., grain and general freight 
brokers. 

Richardson Bros., grain, flour, mill feeds.* 

Young & Co., S. H., grain, flour and feeds. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Allen & Co., H. S., grain, feed.* 

Foster Co., C. A., wholesale grain, hay.*+ 

Geidel & Leubin, buyers and shippers, corn and 
oats. 

Harper Grain Co., grain commission. 

Herb Bros. & Martin, grain and hay.*+ 

McCague, R. S., grain and hay.*+ 

Stewart Co., Jesse C., corn, oats, rye, mill feed.* 

Walton Co., Saml., grain, hay, mill feed.* 


RICHMOND, VA. 
Moon-Taylor Co., grain, feed and hay brokers.*+ 


SIOUX CITY, IOWA 
Acme Hay and Mill-Feed Co., mill feeds, tankage.t 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Elmore-Schultz Grain Co., receivers, shippers. *F 
Goffe & Carkener Co., grain, hay, seeds.*+ 
Graham & Martin Grain Ga, rec. exclusively.*} 
Langenberg Bros. Grain Co., grain com.*} 
Marshall Hall Grain Co., receivers, shippers and 
exporters.* 
Nanson Commission Co., receivers, shippers.*} 
Picker & Beardsley Com. Co., grain, hay.*+ 
Prunty, Chas. E., grain and seeds.* 
Toberman, Mackey & Co., grain, hay, seeds.*+ 
Turner Grain Co., grain commission.* 


SIDNEY, OHIO. 
Wells Co., J. E., wholesale grain, seed.* 


TIFFIN, OHIO. 


Sneath-Cunningham Co., grain and seeds. 


TOLEDO, OHIO. 


De Vore & Co., H. W., grain, seeds.* 
King & Co., C. As grain and seeds. is 
Raddatz & Co., H. D., grain, seeds.* 
Southworth & Co., grain and seeds.*+ 
Wickenhiser & Co. John, grain dealers.* 
Zahm & Co., J. F., grain and seeds.*+ 


TOPEKA, KAN. 


Derby Grain Co., wheat, oats, corn.* 


WINCHESTER, IND. 


Goodrich Bros., wholesale grain, seeds, hay.*t 
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Fortieth Year 


The Corn Exchange 
National Bank 


ee Ne OF CHICAGO 


ba Capital - - - - - $ 5,000,000.00 
Surplus and Profits” - 10,000,000.00 
- OFFICERS 2 
ERNEST A. HAMILL, Chairman of the JAMES G, WAKEFIELD, Vice-Pres, 
Board. EDWARD F. SCHOENECK, Cashier 


EDMUND D. HULBERT, President. LEWIS E. GARY, Assistant Cashier 
CHARLES L. HUTCHINSON, Vice-Pres. JAMES A. WALKER, Assistant Cashier 
OWEN T. REEVES, JR., Vice-President. CHARLES NOVAK, Assistant Cashier 
J. EDWARD MAASS, Vice-President. HUGH J. SINCLAIR, Assistant Cashier 
NORMAN J. FORD, Vice-President. i 


_DIRECTORS 


CHARLES H. HULBURD 
CHARLES L. HUTCHINSON 


- 


WATSON F. BLAIR 
CHAUNCEY B. BORLAND 
' EDWARD B. BUTLER JOHN J. MITCHELL 
BENJAMIN CARPENTER MARTIN A. RYERSON 
CLYDE M. CARR J. HARRY SELZ 
HENRY P. CROWELL EDWARD A. SHEDD 
ERNEST A. HAMILL ROBERT J. THORNE 
EDMUND D. HULBERT CHARLES H. WACKER 


A UNITED STATES DEPOSITARY 


Foreign Exchange Letters of Credit 


Cable Transfers 


Accounts of grain elevator operators and commission men throughout 
the country respectfully solicited 


ra 


Elevator Machinery and Supplies 
Flour and Feed Mill Machinery 


PULLEYS, SHAFTING, GENERAL POWER TRANS- 
MISSION MACHINERY, ROLL GRINDING AND 
CORRUGATING. . LARGEST FACTORY 

AND STOCK IN THE WEST. . 


GREAT WESTERN MFG. CO. 


Warehouse and Sales Room: 
1400-1402 West 12th Street 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


,General Offices and Works: 
LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS 


SEE THAT YOUR CONTRACT CALLS FOR 


THE GUTLER MEAL DRYER 


SOLD BY ALL 
MILL 
FURNISHERS 


Not An 


All Metal Steam Dryer 


IN SUCCESSFUL USE 40 YEARS DRYING 


CORN MBAL, HOMINY, BREWERS’ GRITS AND MBAL, AND ALL CEREAL 
PRODUCTS. ALSO SAND, COAL DUST, GRAPHITE, CLAY, ORES, ETC. 
Automatic in operation, requiring no attention 


THE CUTLER CO., North Wilbraham, Mass. 


CATALOG ON REQUEST 


The Kennedy Car Liner 


Mitchell Bros. Pub. Co. - Chicago 


Experiment | 


‘ 100 Emerson Place 


Stern, Costly Facts 


Are the little daily losses in time and lubricant; the repair stops 
and expenses; the trouble caused by uneven grinding and the main- 
tenance bills of a babbitt bearing, out-of-date feed grinder. 

We ask, as a plain business proposition, which would pay you 
better, to ignore these losses, which, in the aggregate, soon amount 
to a substantial sum of real money, or to protect yourself permanently 
from such loss by investing in 


The Monarch 
Ball Bearing Attrition Mill 


Write for eo 
Catalog Belt Driven 


D-No. 115 If Preferred 


g MONARCH MOTOR ORIVEN BALL GEARING ATTRITION MILL pete 
The Monarch is never careless, heedless or inattentive to business. 
Ball bearings practically eliminate friction, institute perfect and 
‘permanent tram, chase away power and lubricant losses, and inaugu- 
rate and continually safeguard uniform grinding, 


The mission of this mill is to protect your profits; not by the grace 
of luck, but by inbuilt, original features which never cease to exist. 


SPROUT, WALDRON & CO. 


Main Office and Works, MUNCY, PA. _P. O. Box 320 
Chicago Office: No. 9 South Clinton Street 


Transit Leaks 


are unknown to the grain ship- 
pers who use 


KENNEDY 
Car Liners 


Enormous Increased Sales prove 
the Efficiency, Merit and Service- 
ability of these liners. 


TRIUMPH 


is the only device offered the 
grain shipper that makes a car 
Leak-Proof. Cheap — Modern — 
Profitable. Write now for par- 
ticulars. 


CORN AND COB 


CRUSHERS 


USUALLY RUN FOR AT 
LEAST A GENERATION 


Bulletin giving sizes, capacities 
and dimensions gladly mailed 
upon request, 


THE C. 0. BARTLETT & SNOW CO. 


Cleveland, Ohio 


THE KENNEDY CAR LINER & BAG CO. 
Shelbyville, Indiana, U. S. A. 


FUMIGATION METHODS 
By Prof. W. G. Johnson 


A complete and practical treatise, fully 


Illustrated PRICE, $1.50. 


_ RID-OF-RATS 


The Killing of one single Rat 
. or Mouse now, may mean the 
destruction of the whole Brood. 
-Spring and Summer are. the 
Seasons when they Breed and 
Propagate: Rid-of-Rats is Non- 
Poisonous and can be w 
anywhere without Risk, » Send 
for full information on Rid-of- 
"Rats and our Other Products, 
it is Interesting Reading. 


Price of Rid-of-Rats: $1.00 per 
Ib.; $1.80. per doz. 15¢ Sena, 


Representatives wanted Everywhere 


‘THE BERG & BEARD MFG. CO. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 5 


of 
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FOR UNLOADING 


Grain, Coal, Cement, Salt, Fertilizer Ete. 


Does the Work Quickly and at a Low Cost 
Write for Prices 


a 


7, 
S 


RUBBER BELTING 


For many years the Standard 
Belting for elevators 


WHY NOT ak 
A WELLER POWER SHOVEL 


BEFORE YOU PLACE YOUR ORDER FOR A 
TRUCK DUMP 


Ask Us About the Weller Truck Dump Specify this belting when con- 


tracting to build or remodel. 
Demand it when ordering direct. 


ISO TIO M 


iced 
WELLER MANUFACTURING CoO. The Gutta PerchaRubberMEsCo 
CHICAGO 301 W. Randolph St. CHICAGO. 
NEW YORK BALTIMORE SAN FRANCISCO New York, Boston, Philadelphia, San Francisco, Seattle 
BOSTON PITTSBURGH SALT LAKE CITY 2 


He 2s 
i 
CEs 
0.8 
a 


3 Eee KAVA AK AIS SK waa 


IS BUILT-IN 
~ QUALITY ~ 
BELTING 


22-lb. to 24-lb. FRICTION is Hamilton's guarantee, insuring long-lived ‘‘L’evator” Belts. ° 


30-oz. duck forms a strong, substantial base for rubber cover ef the best quality ever used in belting for conveying and 
‘elevating grain. 


The Conover-McHenry Elevator at Peoria, recently fee chose Hamilton’s *‘L’evator’ Belt on these allie qualities — 
and installed 3,070 feet, which comprises their complete belting equipment. ? 


Specify Hamilton “L’evator’’ Brand of Belting on your next installation. We can supply your builder or jobber from 
our Chicago stock. : 


We are back to pre-war prices. 


HAMILTON RUBBER MFG. CO. 


118 SO. CLINTON STREET = =. CHICAGO, ILL. 
Factories: Trenton, N. J. se Branches: New York and Philadelphia 


